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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Lord Jesus Christ has said: Search the Scriptures, for 
they are they which testify of me. The Holy Scriptures of the 
old covenant testify of Christ, and that not merely because 
particular prophecies pointing to Christ are to be found here and 
there in them: The entire history of the revelation of God in 
the old covenant is one great preintimation of the future Mes- 
siah ; and this fact-revelation and fact-prophecy formed the 
condition and the basis of the particular word-prophecies which 
God gave in a supernatural manner by his special instruments. 
It is wrong to overlook this unity of basis; but it is equally so to 
attempt to derive these particular word-revelations as develop- 
ments from that basis, and to overlook their properly supernatural 
character. In the garden of Eden immediately after the fall, 
God directs the hope of the human race to a son of the woman, 
who is to break the power of the serpent ; Eve exults in her first 
joy as a mother—she has born a man child, and with him she 
has received Jehovah back again; she regards her child as the 
promised one who is to win back for men the favour, nearness, 
and possession of Jehovah. She is mistaken. The human race 
must first go deep downwards in order to be able to rise upwards 
—yes, it must pursue an ever downward course, all human 
greatness must be brought low, until humanity is so humbled as 
to be capable of placing itself in a purely receptive relation 
towards the salvation provided; then, and not till then, will the 
woman’s seed be given to it; for it cannot produce that seed.— 
This is the fundamental law of all revelation and all prophecy in 


the Old Testament. 
A 
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After that judicial visitation by which the degenerate race of 
man was buried and baptized (immersed, sunk) in the flood, 
Noah, who came forth from this baptism as the father of a new 
humanity, the second Adam of the old covenant, lays on Shem’s 
head the blessing that the Lord shall be his God; Canaan shall 
serve Shem, Japhet shall live with Shem in peace and friendship." 
And when the families of men, five generations after Noah, are 
separated from each other, the promise is made to the Shemite 
Abraham on account of his faith, that his posterity shall form the 
central point of a future reunion of mankind in the blessing. But 
not until after three generations of affliction will God put the seed 
of Abraham in possession of the inheritance promised to him 
(Gen. xv.) 

Here begins the operation of that wonderful principle of delay, 
according to which the last part of a promised epoch is extended 
anew to a period embracing several epochs, and the last of these 
is again distributed into several epochs, and so forth. The third 
generation after Abraham, that of Joseph, with which the afflic- 
tion properly speaking first begins, lengthens itself out again to 
three generations. On the expiration of these comes the promised 
redemption of the seed of Abraham from affliction (Gen. xv.), 
but in such a manner as that the redemption then first begins, 
and this too only typically and preliminarily. Israel is redeemed 
from the Egyptian bondage; as in Noah the human race, so 
under Moses the seed of Abraham passed through a baptism, and 
came forth from a baptism in the Red Sea; Israel was emanci- 
pated through Moses, but came not through Moses into its 
rest, into the possession of the promised land. Joshua con- 
ducted it into the land, but the land was not yet entirely 
possessed, Israel continued to be harassed and oppressed by the 
heathen, and the last forty years previous to the battle at 
Ebenezer were truly again years of bondage. Being again 
delivered by Samuel, the people obtained in Saul a king, but not 
after God’s heart, full of carnal timidity and carnal courage, 
insolent and faint-hearted. The king after God’s heart, David, 
must again himself reproduce the destinies of the whole seed. of 


‘To dwell in the tents of any one = to be hospitably received by 
any one. 
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Abraham in his own individual life, and, through much tribula- 
tion, enter into glory. But yet his reign was one of war 
and conflict, not of peace, and the triumphing prince of peace, 
Solomon, was after him. 

Doubtless there was given in David a fulfilment of the old 
promises of salvation, but one that was merely human, therefore 
lying under the curse of everything human, and liable to pass 
away. Hence there was opened up to David by means of the 
prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii.) a second perspective view of the 
promised salvation, in the fulfilment of which, however, the same 
law of delay obtains as in the first. Not David, but his seed after 
him shall build a house to the Lord; for him the Lord will build 
a house, and will be his father, and he shall reign with God for 
ever. David immediately perceives, and rightly (2 Sam. vii. 19; 
comp. chap. xxiil. 1), that this wonderful prophecy “ points to 
the distant future,” and represents the form of “a man who is 
God.” And, in like manner, Solomon, when he consecrates the 
temple of stone (1 Kings viii. 26—27) acknowledges that that 
prophecy of Nathan’s is not yet fulfilled by this act. Therefore, 
when Solomon sought, by intercourse with the nations, by mar- 
riage and philosophy, to break through the limits of the Mosaic 
law, he wrongly anticipated a freedom which was to become 
possible only through the new covenant, plunged himself and his 
people into idolatry, and brought about a deep national decline ; 
and so his proverbs and his song of songs are placed as monu- 
ments, not merely of his wisdom, but at the sametime also of his 
folly, among the Chethubim of the Old Testament canon. 

Solomon’s temple of stone then, was only a first, a provisional 
fulfilment of Nathan’s prophecy. Under him, and after him, 
the kingdom, power, and glory of Israel fell more and more into 
decay, and as ungodliness increased, the prophets, and Elias 
among the number, looked around for the judgments of God. 
But to him it was revealed that the Lord is not in storm and fire, 
but in the still small voice; and Joel, too, uttered the same 
truth. The people deserve indeed even now judgment and 
destruction ; but with the judgment the Lord will grant forgive- 
ness; He will first pour out His Spirit, and then come to judgment. 
Redeeming grace is to go before judicial severity. The eye of 


hope was now turned to redeeming grace; the promised des- 
A 2 
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cendant of David was more and more clearly revealed to the 
prophets. He is not to be born in palaces; as the first, so the 
second David must be sought by the daughters of Zion in times 
of sore travail, of heavy afflictions, by the sheepfolds of Bethle- 
hem (Mic. y. 5.) The daughter of the house of David, so 
haugity under Ahaz, must, by unheard of sufferings, be brought 
to conduct herself in a purely receptive manner as a maid 
(araby) in order to bring forth the son, and she will then, no 
longer trusting in her own strength, call him “Gop wiTH US. 
Israel, appointed as the servant of God to convert the heathen, 
but altogether unfit for this work (Is. xlviii.), and himself an 
idolater (Is. xliv.), is to be again brought into bondage by a force 
coming from the Euphrates (Assyrian, later, from Is. xxxviil. 
onwards, Babylonian); in the time of his subjugation the true 
servant of God will come, will first work out by his atoning 
sacrificial death the inward redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
(chap. liii.), then convert the heathen (chap. liv.), and finally 
convert and deliver the still hardened Israel (chap. Ixiv.—lxvi., 
comp. Rom. xi.) But here again comes in a delay. Not 70 
years, as Jeremiah has prophesied, is the subjugation of Israel 
under the heathen to last; but as Daniel has revealed, 7 x 70 
years, nay, as is immediately added by way of correction, still 
longer (inasmuch as from the building of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah 7 x 62 years were to elapse.) After 70 years indeed, 
Israel is to return to their land; but the subjugation under the 
heathen is to continue over five centuries.—Accordingly, the 
rebuilding of the temple under Zerubbabel was again but a 
type of the building of the temple already promised by Nathan, 
which God himself was to undertake. And so Malachi, the last 
of the prophets, directed the eye of the people to the messenger of 
the Lord, who was soon to come to his temple, to visit and to sift 
Israel, and to separate the wheat from the empty chaff (comp. 
Matth. iii. 12.) 

This signification and course of prophecy must of itself have 
appeared to any one who gave attentive heed to the Old Testa- 
ment, and who in heart and mind belonged to that covenant ; not, 
however, to the impenitent, not to the mass of the people of 
Israel. Now the two books of the New Testament in which is 
represented the insight of the spiritually-minded Israelites into 
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the Old Testament revelation after it was brought to full maturity 
by the Holy Spirit, are, the Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, to which, however, the address of Stephen (Acts 
vii.) is to be added as a very important passage having the same 
character. Stephen adduces from the collective history of the 
Old Testament (in which he points throughout with special 
emphasis to the principle of delay already noticed’) rather the 
negative proof—that the law and the temple, although divine, are 
not the highest and last form of the revelation and dwelling-place 
of God. Matthew adduces rather the positive proof—that Jesus 
is the promised son (seed) of Abraham and David, that in him, 
therefore, the first prospect disclosed to Abraham (Gen. xv.), as 
well as the second opened up to David through Nathan (2 Sam. 
vii.) have found their termination. Matthew, too, refers to the 
same law of delay, when, in chap. i. 2 ff, he shews, that in 
place of the three pyyq, Gen. xv., there came three great periods, 
that of typical elevation until the time of David, that of decline 
until Jeremiah, and that during which the house of David 
was in a condition of poverty and lowliness until Mary. In con- 
ducting this proof, however, the Evangelist does not of course 
take as the frame-work of his particular reasonings an exposition 
of the Old Testament prophecy, but a record of the New Testa- 
ment fulfilment. The Old Testament prophecy is by Matthew 
taken for granted asalready known. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, goes out from the Old Testament, formally 
developes the component parts of that dispensation in a treatise 
systematically arranged, and shows how, in all its parts, it points 
to Jesus. The history of Jesus is here taken for granted as 
known. ‘This method is more remote, more indirect, and more 
philosophical than the other.—Stephen’s practical aim was to 
defend himself from the charge of speaking blasphemy against 
the law and the temple; that of Matthew was to furnish the 
Jewish Christians with a written substitute for the oral preaching 
of the twelve. What practical necessity occasioned the writing 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

No book of the New Testament, and, in general, of the Holy 
Scriptures, owes its origin to a mere subjective literary choice, to 


1 Comp. my Crit. of the Gospel History, 2 ed. p. 689. 
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a mere love of writing on the part of the author. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, accordingly, however systematic and almost scien- 
tific its contents are, was occasioned by a practical necessity. 
The investigations concerning its author we must refer from the 
introduction (to which they do not belong, and where they are 
not as yet even possible) to the close of the commentary ; but, for 
the better understanding of the epistle itself, some preliminary 
observations respecting the occasion of it must needs be made. 

It is evident from Acts ii. 5, and Acts xv., and Gal. ii., that 
the Jewish Christians, though not resting their justification before 
God on the Mosaic law, yet observed that law (Acts ii. 38, 11. 19, 
iv. 12.) And this too was quite natural. For that law was not 
only given by God, and not yet abrogated by him, nay, observed 
even by Christ himself (Gal. iv. 4 s.), but besides this, being 
national as well as religious, it had become so entirely a part of 
the Israelitish customs and manner of life, it was so wrought into 
the texture of the whole conduct and life of that people, that so 
long as they were a people, and so long as Jewish Christians 
were members of the Isracelitish state, a renunciation of those 
national customs was purely inconceivable. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether the Israelites who had become Christians, con- 
tinued to fulfil those legal observances which bore a more 
optional character. It can scarcely be supposed, for example, 
that every one who fell into a sin would bring the guilt or the 
sin-offering into the temple. On the other hand, the manner of 
preparing meats, the observance of the Sabbath, &c., remained 
the same. 

Indeed, until the ‘destruction of Jerusalem, when God, by the 
overthrow of the Israelitish state, put an end to Israelitish 
nationality and customs, the hope of seeing Israel converted as a 
whole, although it had been ever lessening, was not entirely given 
up; and this of itself was a reason for the Jewish Christians not 
separating themselves from the Israelitish community. Thus the 
Jewish Christians, or to speak more correctly, the Israelites who 
believed on the Messiah, were in the habit of frequenting the 
temple for daily prayer. But the hatred of the unbelieving Jews 
towards them grew more and more intense. Towards the end of 
the fiftieth year they no longer suffer the presence of the 
apostle Paul in the temple (Acts xxi. Ss.), although they dare not 
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yet openly cast him out as a Jewish Christian, but avail them- 
selves of the pretext that he has taken a Gentile Christian into 
the temple along with him. But that the time came when 
Christians as such, Jewish Christians also, were no longer 
suffered to appear in the temple, may be inferred from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The persecution of the Christians under Nero 
may have emboldened the Jews; their courage rose when they 
saw the Christians sacrificed also by the Romans. This period 
of affliction for the church in Jerusalem may have begun 
in the sixtieth year. There were, however, weak ones in whose 
minds conscientious scruples might be awakened by this exclusion 
from the Theocracy of the old covenant. They were not yet 
able to walk without crutches. They were afraid lest with the 
privilege of access to the temple and of fellowship with the 
commonwealth of Israel, they should lose at the same time their 
claim to the common salvation of God. Such weak ones are not 
to be sought among the older members of the church who had 
already grown grey in Christianity, but rather among the 
neophytes and such as were on the point of conversion. Con- 
version to Christianity threatened to come to a stand. And yet 
it was the last hour ; and whoever was to be saved from the judg- 
ments impending over Israel must be saved now. In these 
circumstances the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, designed 
for a certain circle of neophytes and catechumens then existing ; 
useful for all in future times who should occupy an analogous 
position. The aim of this epistle is to prove from the nature and 
principal elements of the old covenant itself, that the revelation 
and redemption through the Messiah promised in the old cove- 
nant, is represented even in the old covenant as an absolute 
revelation, as sufficient in itself, by which the Old Testament 
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THE EXORDIUM. 


(Chap. i. 1—3.) 


WHILE all the rest of the New Testament epistles begin by 
mentioning the name and office of their authors, as also the 
churches for which they are intended, this form of introduction 
which was usual in ancient times is wanting in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Some have sought to account for this circumstance 
by saying that the author intended to compensate for the effect of 
a formal superscription by the solemn and highly oratorical style of 
the introduction. This supposition, however, will not suffice fully 
to explain the case. The impression that would have been made on 
the readers and hearers by the name of an apostle or some other 
authoritative person, might indeed be compensated by the im- 
pression which the lofty utterance of the heart and mind of such 
a person could not fail to produce ; they could, so to speak, hear 
the man from the force of the words, and forthwith believe that 
they saw him before them. But the want of the superseription 
itself was not thereby compensated. We can scarcely conceive 
that any one would have addressed a letter to a church without 
mentioning his name at all, It only remains therefore to be 
supposed, that this writing which we hold under the name of the 
Hpistle to the Hebrews was originally accompanied by a shorter 
epistle properly so called, and therefore that the epistle itself was 
not one in the proper sense of the term. And this supposition is 
confirmed by a number of considerations drawn from the sub- 
stance of the epistle, to which our attention will be directed at the 
proper time, and of which we will here specify some of the most 
striking. The hortatory passages are not, as in the most of the 
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other epistles, closely engrafted on the didactic, so that the 
doctrinal parts pass naturally into the practical; but the former 
are wound up in a strictly scientific manner without any hortatory 
and practical side-glances, and the latter are abruptly placed 
between the doctrinal sections (chap. ii. 1—8, ii. 1—19, v. 11 
—6, 12, &e.) The practical parts too, show a systematic form 
the result of reflexion,—an intended transition to a new doctrinal 
section is introduced in the form of a short hortatory or personal 
remark (iii. 1, viii. 1.) The particular sections of the doctrinal 
parts are, however, marked by a peculiar species of formal super- 
scriptions, of which we shall soon have to speak, and the nature 
of which can be seen from the translation which we have annexed 
to the commentary. Moreover, the course of the investigation 
and the reasoning in the doctrinal parts is often so intricate, so 
many ideas are often compressed into few words, that we can 
hardly suppose the object of the epistle was fulfilled by a single 
reading before the assembled church (as we must suppose was 
the case even with the most didactic of Paul’s epistles, that to 
the Romans, which however might easily be understood on a 
first reading); but it rather appears, that this Epistle to the 
Hebrews was designed, after having been read, to serve as a 
groundwork for a formal course of instruction, very probably of 
instruction for catechumens. This opinion is confirmed also by 
the passages chap. v. 11 ss.; vi. 1 ss., where the writer makes 
some systematic remarks on the method of instruction to be pur- 
sued in the Christian Church; with which may be compared 
also the passage vii. 1, where again in a systematic form a 
recapitulation is given of what has been said on to that place, 
as the foundation of what is farther to be brought forward. 
After all, then, we shall not be chargeable with undue boldness 
if Wwe maintain, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was, in respect 
of its form, not an epistle in the proper sense, but a éreatise. That 
_ this assertion implies no denial of its having been written with a 
practical aim is evident from what has been said in the introduc- 
tion ; all that we think and say is, that in respect of its form, 
it goes beyond the nature of an epistle, of a direct effusion in 
which the writer transfers himself in spirit to his readers, and 
speaks to them although not without a plan (comp. the Epistle to 
the Romans), yet always without the consciousness of system and 
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from the immediate impulse of the heart, and that it therefore 
thoroughly bears the character of a systematic treatise. Hence 
also we account for the absence of the address which is indispen- 
sable to every epistle. A mere verbal salutation by the person 
who conveyed the writing could not supply the place of this 
address, not even on the supposition of its being a treatise. It 
would be too strange to suppose, that the author who had written 
so much should not write a few additional lines with his own 
name. ‘These accompanying lines, however, in the case before 
us, would be addressed not to the church, but rather to some 
individual teacher in it, and we can easily see from this how they 
might come to be lost. 

That the writing was intended for a certain limited circle of 
readers, not for a circle of churches, not even for one entire 
church, is very evident from chap. iii. 6, v. 12. The persons 
‘there addressed form quite a definite circle of persons represented 
as undergoing a course of instruction. This, of course, does not 
imply that the writing was not used for a similar object in all 
analogous cases beyond this circle, and that, in this way, ata 
very early period, it may not have obtained a circulation suited 
to its high importance. 

The three first verses, inasmuch as they develope the ground- 
idea of the epistle, form a sort of introduction to the principal 
parts which follow from ver. 4 onwards. The structure of the 
period in these verses has justly been noticed by all commen- 
tators as remarkable for its beauty. The period is as perspicuous 
and clear as it is long, rich, and complicated ; a fine succession 
of thought expressed in a form finished even to the minutest 
detail, gives it a claim to rank among the finest periods of the 
Greek authors. The first verse gives forth in a majestic style 
the ground-theme of the whole treatise. The revelation of God in 
his Son is opposed to the revelations of God by the prophets as the 
higher, as the one, undivided, absolute revelation. To confirm 
this the person and work of the Son are developed in ver. 2—3. 

Ver. 1. The sudyect with the clauses in apposition to it forms a 
series of parallel antitheses to the verbal-predicate with its 
qualifying clauses. “God who has spoken to the fathers by the 
prophets.” Aanreiv is used in the sense of sa to denote the 
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revealing utterance of God, in which sense it frequently occurs in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 2, ix. 19, &c.), and elsewhere in 
the New Testament (Acts iii. 24; James v. 10; 2 Pet. i. 21.) 
By the warépes here are meant, of course, not merely the patri- 
archs,‘but all those former generations of Israel that have preceded 
the jets, those at present living; in a word: the forefathers. 
The idea implied in rpodfras is to be understood in a similarly 
wide sense; even in the Old Testament ygy49 does not always 
denote merely the prophet with reference to his special office, but 
sometimes quite generally, every organ of divine revelation. — It 
is so used here. IIpo¢frav here, according to the context, 
comprehends all Old Testament organs of revelation, in so far as 
they were mere organs of God, in opposition to the Son, who, 
according to ver. 3, was more than a mere organ. It is doubtful, 
however, in what sense the preposition év is to be understood. 
The interpretation given by those who take mpo¢fjras to denote 
the writings of the prophets, and refer the év to these writings, is, 
on account of the parallel member év vid, altogether untenable. 
Much more may be said in favour of that explanation which we 
find already given by Thomas Aquinas, and afterwards adopted 
by Beza, Carpzoy, Alberti, Bleek, and others, that év is to be 
taken in the strictest and most proper sense in which it is used . 
in Greek. According to this, év cannot be referred immediately 
to Aadety (for the author surely does not intend to say that God 
hasspoken in the prophets—within them,—he rather says that God 
has spoken to the fathers by the prophets), but #» must be 
supplied. God was in the prophets and spoke to the fathers; he 
was in the Son and spoke to us. But although, in itself consi- 
dered, it might be proper enough to speak of God being in the 
prophets (i.e. relatively through his Spirit), and in like manner 
of God being in Christ (by the absolute hypostatic presence of 
the Logos in him), still it is in the highest degree improbable, 
that an author whose purpose it was from the outset to mark 
with the strongest emphasis the difference between the Son and 
the prophets, and the superiority of the former over the latter, 
should have placed those two entirely different modes of the 
indwelling of God parallel to each other by means of the same 
expression. I decidedly agree therefore with the interpretation 
of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, and 
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Tholuck, that the é» here in both places has an instrumental 
signification, and is to be understood in the sense of the Heb. 5, 


“by.” Granted that this use of the word cannot be shown in 
the genuine Greek profane literature, there is nothing to prevent 
our regarding it as a Hebraism. Bleek, indeed, thinks the 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews bears a so purely Greek 
character, that we must hesitate to admit the supposition of a 
Hebraism ; but how easily might such an unconscious Hebraism 
slip from the pen of a native Israelite, who naturally thought in 
Hebrew what he wrote in Greek, however careful he was to 
construct his periods in genuine Greek! And is not the use of of 
ai@ves in ver. 2 likewise a Hebraism? But are not unconscious 
Hebraisms in the use of prepositions much more easily accounted 
for in an author who in other respects writes good Greek, than 
conscious Hebraisms in the use of nouns for which (as for o/ 
ai@ves) genuine Greek expressions (6 Kéajos, Ta mavTa) were 
quite at hand ? 

The adverbs vroAvpepas and woAvtpores, according to Tholuck 
and others, have no specific intelligible meaning, because no arAds 
or épama€é stands opposed to them, but are used merely for the 
sake of amplification. But amda@s and épdzaé€, as we shall 
immediately see, would not even have formed a right antithesis. 
That a writing of which the tot verba tot pondera holds so true, 
begins with an amplification, is a supposition to which recourse 
will then only be had when every possibility of another interpre- 
tation has been cut off. Already several among the Fathers, 
and then Calvin, Limborch, Capellus, J. Gerhard, Caloy, and 
Bleek, explain aoAvpepos as pointing to the different times and 
periods, mohutpoTras to the different ways and forms of the divine 
revelation in the Old Testament dispensation. This interpre- 
tation, however, does not precisely bring out the idea of the 
writer. IToNvpepds does not contain precisely a chronological 
reference ; the antithesis is not that God has spoken often by the 
prophets but only once by his Son (according to which less would 
be attributed to Christ than to them), but the opposition is, 
between the distribution of the Old Testament revelation among 
the prophets, and the undivided fulness of the New Testament 
revelation by Christ. IToAvwepos means not “ many times,” 
but “ manifoldly,” “in many parts.” In like manner, the Old 
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Testament revelation is said to be one of many forms, in oppo- 
sition to that tpdézros which was not one among the many, but the 
one which outweighed the many, the absolute, which fully 
corresponded with the ovc/a. Thus we see how a aa§ or 
amas could not follow in the opposite member of the sentence. 
The real antithesis to rodvpepes and oduTpémas lies in ver. 
25 Be 

The time denoted by wdAau is commonly explained of the time 
before Malachi, with whom the succession of the prophets ceased. 
But surely the writer does not mean to say specifically, that God 
has spoken in times of old, but no more since these times. I1a\ae 
is rather explained simply from the antithesis ém’ éxydrov, &e., 
without supposing that a remote and heterogeneous allusion is 
made to the interval between Malachi and the Baptist. 

But the expression ém’ éoyatov Tav wepav TovTwy (that the 
reading éoydtwv is false may now be considered as fully esta- 
blished) with which we pass to the second member of the sentence 
—the predicate,—stands in need of being interpreted itself: 
Here also, the supposition of a Hebraism is indispensable, not 
one that can be said to be either involuntary or voluntary, but 
one that was quite as intended as it was necessary, inasmuch as 
it relates to a dogmatical conception specifically Jewish. Formally 
explained according to the Greek grammar, the words would 
signify “at the end of these days.” But what days are to be 
understood by these? The aetas of the writer? But the 
incarnation of Christ took place at the beginning not at the end 
of the period. Or are we to understand the days of the prophets ? 
But these did not reach down to the time of Christ ; and wddat 
too would then form no antithesis. With reason, therefore, 
have Bleek and others explained ém’ éoydrov, &c., as equivalent 
to the Hebrew DOT MINA: Conformably to the Old Tes- 


tament prophecy, the Israelites distinguished the period of the 
world which then was as the 735 obdiy from the period of 
glorification which was to begin with the resurrection the odyy 
NAT; the advent and work of the Messiah was to form the tran- 


sition from the one to the other, and this was therefore wont to 
be viewed and denoted partly as the end of this time, partly also 
as the beginning of the future. That the Messianic or “ last” 
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time would again divide itself into two periods—that of the life 
of Jesus in his humiliation, and that of his coming again in 
glory—was as yet not at all known to the Jews, and the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age had as yet no intuition at least of 
the length of the intervening period, nay could not have such 
an intuition, hence they included the whole period from the 
birth of Christ on to his promised coming again in the éoyatae 
nuépar (Acts ii. 17; 1 John i. 18.) In opposition to it then, 
mana denotes the whole antecedent period, the time of the pro- 
mise of the Messianic prophecy which preceded the time of the 
fulfilment. 

In the time of the fulfilment has God spoken to us by his Son. 
The idea expressed in vids needs limitation on two sides. Firstly, 
vids is not simply synonymous with Adyos (John i.), it is nowhere 
in the Holy Scriptures used to denote the only begotten qua 
eternally pre-existent. And therefore, formally at least, the 
ecclesiastical terminology goes beyond the biblical usage, when it 
transfers the name Son to denote also the relation which that person 
holds in the Trinity; this transference, however, is indeed 
perfectly justifiable, because he who with respect to his incar- 
nation is called vids in Scripture, is the same who before his 
incarnation existed from eternity with the Father. Indeed, the 
doctrine of Scripture (John i. 14) is not that the eternal Logos 
was united to a son of Mary, to a human nature in the concrete 
sense; but that the eternal hypostatical Logos became man, 
assumed human nature in the abstract sense, concentrated itself 
by a free act of self-limitation prompted by love, into an embryo 
human life a slumbering child-soul, as such formed for itself 
unconsciously and yet with creative energy a body in the womb 
of the Virgin, and hence he who in the Scripture is called uios 
qua incarnate is one and the same subject with that which with 
respect to its relation of oneness with the Father is called 6 Novos 
or 6 povoyevns. Nay, even gua incarnate he can only therefore 
be called the Son of God because in him the eternal povoyevns 
became man. And hence, in the second place, we must guard 
against explaining the idea involved in the vids from the relation 
of the incarnate as man to the Father, as if he were called “ Son” 
in the sense in which other pious men are called “ children” of 
God. For it is evident even from the antithesis to the 7podjrat, 
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chiefly, however, from the second and third verses, that vids is 
the designation of the man Jesus qua the incarnate eternal 
Noyos. 

This is apparent chiefly from the absence of the article. 
Exactly rendered, we must translate the words thus—‘“ God 
spake to us by one who was Son,” who stood not in the relation of 
prophet but in the relation of Son to him. If it were &» 7@ 
vid, then Christ would be placed as this individual in opposition 
to the individuals of the prophets; but as the article is wanting 
it is the species that is placed in opposition to the species 
(although of course Christ is the single individual of his species.) 

Ver. 2. The description of the person of the vids begins in the 
second verse, from which it evidently appears how God hath 
revealed himself by Christ not roAupepds kal trodutpoTres, but 
absolutely and perfectly. Christ was more than a human instru- 
ment, he was himself God. 

The principal sys in the interpretation of this verse is 
whether the clause év €@nxev, &c., denotes an act which preceded 
that described in the clause &¢ of, &c., or one which followed it. 
The meaning of the second clause is clear ; from it therefore we 
must set out in our investigation. 

Oi aiéves (as in xi. 3) is used in the sense of the Hebrew pow 


onbiy to denote the worlds, while in Greek it signifies only the 


times. By the Son has God made the worlds; we find the same 
in John i. 1 ss.; Col. i. 15—22. The eternal self-revelation of 
God in himself, through the eternal utterance of his fulness in 
the eternal personal word which God speaks to himself (Sohn i. 1) 
and in the breath of the eternal spirit, forms the ground and 
therewith the eternal (not temporal) prius of the revelation of 
himself proceeding from the will of the Triune in a sphere which 
is not eternal, but one of time and space, which is not God but 
creature. And as the will which called creation into being is the 
will of the one Triune God, the Son and the Spirit were there- 
fore partakers in the work; the world was made by the Father 
through the Son. 

Now, in what relation to this act does the act denoted by the 
words év é@nxe kAnpovopov ravrwy stand? Were we to regard 
it as an act preceding the creation of the world, we might then 
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be tempted to explain it of the eternal generation of the Son him- 
self, But how in this case can an all things be spoken of which 
the Son receives as an inheritance? How can it be said: whom 
(the Son) he made heir, how can the Son be presupposed as already 
existing, if it be his generation that is intimated in these words? 
The only sense then that can be affixed to the words on this 
hypothesis is something to the eftect, that God already before the 
creation of the world destined the Son, who was generated from 
all eternity, to be its future possessor. But what practical aim 
could such an idea have in the context,—not to say that a 
before and after can have no place in eternity? We are, 
therefore, compelled to turn to the other view, that of Tho- 
luck, according to which é@nxe, &c., is to be understood of an 
act of God performed in time towards the incarnate Son of God, 
namely, that crowning of the incarnate one following upon his 
sufferings, which is afterwards more particularly described in 
chap. i. ver. 9, and of which the Apostle Paul speaks in Phil. ii. 
9—11. The Son of God having, out of eternal compassionating 
love, laid aside the glory which he possessed in eternity (John 
xvii. 5), and having in his incarnation come under the category 
of time, and here again having glorified his inner being under 
the form of a human free will, and under the form of obedience 
manifested his eternal love (Matth. xxvi. 39; Heb. v. 8, x. 7), 
forthwith received back again that glory and honour (John xvii. 5), 
received the dominion over heaven and earth from the Father's 
hand as his crown and his just reward, and received this as the 
incarnate, who still continues to be man, not divesting himself of 
the nature which he once assumed (Heb. vii. 26, comp. with ix. 
12, 24.) And thus it is shown at length in Heb. ii. 5, that in 
him as their head and king mankind are exalted above the angels.’ 


1 We must here guard ourselves against a representation of this sub- 
ject which sprang up in the scholastic period, and passed also into the 
period of the Reformation, chiefly into the Lutheran theology—a repre- 
sentation which unconsciously leads back to Nestorianism, and from 
which, if one would escape its consequences without giving up itself, 
there is no other outlet but Eutychianism, It is this—that the divine 
and the human nature in Christ were two parts, or portions, or concreta, 
which were united in the one person of Christ “as fire and iron are 
united so as to make redhot iron,” and that the one part, the divine, 
always remained in possession of the dda, while the other part, the 
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In this then lies the great difference between Christ and the 
prophets. The prophets were heralds of the promised future 
inheritance ; Christ is the heir himself, the Lord and King in the 
Kingdom of God. The inheritance, as it appeared to the 
prophets, was still more or less limited to the people of Israel ; 
at least the participation of the Gentiles in it appeared as yet 
under the form of a reception of the Gentiles into the commu- 
nity of Israel ; the inheritance as it has appeared in the fulfilment, 
is that kingdom of Christ which embraces the whole human 
race (Ephes. ii. 19), nay heaven and earth (Ephes. i. 20 ss.) 


human, was only raised to a participation in the dé£a at the exaltation 
of Christ. When Eutyches taught (Mansi, tom. vi, p. 744): ék dvo 
picewr yeyewabat Tov KUpLov Huey mpd THs Evdcews, peTa SE THy Evoow play 
iow (eva), the acute Leo justly observed at the conclusion of the ep. 
Flay. that the first clause (Nestorian), was quite as wrong as the second 
(Monophysite.) Tam impie duarum naturarum ante incarnationem 
unigenitus Filius Dei dicitur, quam nefarie, postquam verbum caro 
factum est, natura in eo singularis asseritur. The two natures, the 
Divine and the human, the filius Dei and the filius Mariae, were not 
first separately existent, so that their union constituted the entire Christ ; 
but the Logos, retaining his natura divina, his Divine nature, and 
laying aside the popd bcov, assumed in place of this the popdy dSovdAov, 
i.e., he assumed the nature of men (an assemblage of properties, not 
an existens), and thus both natures, the Divine and the human, must 
now be predicated of him. As, if a king’s son, in order to free his 
brother imprisoned in an enemy’s country, were to go unknown into that 
country, and hire himself as servant to the prison-keeper, he would be 
both a real king’s son and areal servant; the nature of a king’s son be- 
longs to him (only not the poppy but also the ddéa and rip7 of such), for 
he would still be the son of a king; but the nature of a servant also 
belongs to him, for he really performs a servant's work and endures a 
servant’s sufferings. But sucha person could never have arisen through 
the union of a king’s son with a servant. Never could it be said of 
him as is said of Christ in the formula of concord (epit. ep. 8), the unio 
personalis is not a mere combinatio, quia potius hic summa communio 
est, quam Deus cum assumpto homine vere habet, or affirm. 6: Quo- 
modo homo, Mariae filius, Deus aut filius Dei vere appellari posset, 
aut esset, si ipsius humanitas (this is evidently understood as an existens 
concretum) cum filio Dei non esset personaliter unita. If we regard 
the two natures as two subsistences or parts, constituting together the 
one person, there remains then no way of escape from the extremest 
Nestorianism except that to which Eutyches had recourse, namely, that 
the one part participated in the properties of the other. Nestorianism 
is therefore by no means the opposite of Eutychianism, but merely what 
it presupposes. He who has no part in the former needs not the latter 
to help him out. In “ Philippism ” lies the saving of our theology from 
such errors. 
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Upon this, then, follows that second clause by whom also, &c., 
simply by way of confirming and at the same also of explaining 
the preceding. Christ was appointed heir of the universe, nay, 
this universe has received its being through him. How proper 
and natural is it, that he through whom the universe was made, 
after having humbled himself and accomplished the gracious will 
of the Father, should as his reward be also invested with the 
dominion over the universe as with a permanent inheritance.— 
The principal idea in xdnpovouwia is not that of a possession 
which any one receives through the death of another, but a 
possession which he on his part can transfer as an inheritance to 
his posterity, consequently, a permanent possession over which 
he has full authority. (The passage chap. ix. 16 ss. would agree 
with this interpretation if we were at liberty to translate dvaOy«n 
there by “testament.” There too it would be the «Anpovopos 
himself who had heired the inheritance, not through the death 
of another, but who by his own death had acquired the right to 
transfer the inheritance to others. Still when we come to that 
passage we shall find that there is no reason for departing from 
the usual b2blical signification of the word dva7«7n.) 

Ver. 3. The twofold idea which lies in the second verse is in 
ver. 3 farther explained. These two things were said: that 
Christ has been appointed in time (after the completion of 
the redemption-work) to the theocratical inheritance of the 
Kingdom of G'od, and that Christ is the eternal ground of the 
entire universe. The second of these things is here repeated in 
the apposition which belongs to the subject of the third verse: ov 
atratryacpa THs SoEns Kal yapaktip THs UrooTdcews adTod, Pépwv 
Te Ta TaVTA TO phate Ths Svvdwews avrod ; the first in the 
verb éxd@icev, &c., which contains the predicate and the apposition 
belonging to the predicate-idea rroumoduevos, &c., consequently, 
in the words xafapiopov Tromodpevos TOV awapTiav, éxabicer ev 
SeEa THs weyadworrns ev iyprois. (For that rouodpevos is in 
apposition not to the subject és but to the predicate-idea con- 
tained in the verb, appears not only logically, from the idea 
itself, but also grammatically, from the want of a «al before 
Kadapic ov.) 

With regard to the reading, we may consider it as fully made 


out after Bleek’s searching investigation, that the words “ 6v’ 
B2 
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éavtob” before caBapiopov and sav after duapti@r are to be 
cancelled. 

We proceed now to the first member of the sentence—the sub- 
ject with its appositions. Chiefly the expressions amavyacwa 
Ths So&ns and yapaxtyp Ths Uroatdcews require here a thorough 
investigation. Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Limborch, and 
others have understood dravyacpa of the passive light, t.e. reflec- 
tion or reflected image which a lucid or illuminated body throws 
on a (smooth reflecting) surface. According to this, Christ would 
be represented here as an image or reflection of the Father’s 
glory, consequently, his hypostatical separate existence from the 
Father is considered as preswpposed, and emphasis laid on his 
qualitative sameness with the Father. Others again, as Capellus, 
Gomarus, Gerhard, Calov, Bleek, have understood azravyacua 
rather as denoting the active light or the rays which continually 
emanate from a shining body. According to this, the son 
would be represented rather as a perpetual life-act of the Father. 
But the first signification, as Bleek has shown, is, although 
etymologically defensible, still against the grammatical usage ; 
the second, on the contrary, appears to me to be not justifiable 
on etymological grounds, or at least to rest on unprecise expres- 
sions, and even the first, I would hesitate to defend on etymolo- 
gical grounds.— A rodduTro, with reference to any body, signifies 
to throw out a light from itself, dactpamro to dart forth flashes 
of lightning from itself, aavydf@ to throw out a lustre from 
itself (not to produce a reflection on another body.) The nouns 
ending in pa, however, denote, not the act as continuing, but 
the result of the act as finished. Thus xypvyya is not the act of 
announcing, but the announced message; in like manner Philo 
calls his Logos an amcomacpa arratyacpa THs waxaplas picews 
(ed. Mang. tom. i. p. 35), where amocmacua must denote the 
separated part, and dmatyacua, consequently, the secondary 
light radiated from the original light. In the same sense do we 
take the expression here. It denotes, not the brightness received 
from another body and thrown back as a reflection or a mir- 
rored image, nor the light continually proceeding from a shining 
body as a light streaming out and losing itself in space, but it 
denotes a light, or a bright ray which is radiated from another 
light in so far as it 1s viewed as now become an independent light. 
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The expression ray-image (Germ. Strahlbild) best answers to the 
original; as a ray-image, it is a living image composed of rays 
not merely one received and reflected, butit is conceived of as inde- 
pendent and permanent, it is more than a mere ray, more than 
amere image; a sun produced from the original light. We 
fully agree therefore with Bleek when following Chrysostom and 
Theophylact, he finds the best interpretation of dravyacpa in 
the expression of the Nicene creed das é« dords, but we differ 
from him when he thinks that this interpretation is sufficiently 
rendered by the German word “ Strahl”—“ ray.” 

The original light from which the manifested ray-image has 
proceeded, is denoted by the word 6d€a (scil. avrod, Oeod). Many 
commentators, as Tholuck, wrongly interpret this of the Sche- 
kinah, that cloud of light under the Old Testament dispensation 
in which God revealed His presence and glory in a manner 
perceptible to the outward sense to Moses, then to the High 
Priest in the holy of holies, and last of all to the shepherds, Luke 
ii. 9. This would be impossible if for no other reason than this, 
that, as the original light was then a light perceptible to the 
sense, much more must the amavyacua proceeding from it be a 
brightness apparent to the bodily eye. But, moreover, accord- 
ing to this explanation, the Son, the absolute, adequate, personal 
revelation of the Father would be degraded beneath the Old 
Testament imperfect, typical, form of the Divine manifestation, 
seeing that he would be represented as an dmatvyacpa of the 
latter, which was not even itself an atravyacwa, but was a mere 
reflection. Without doubt, therefore, those are right who under- 
stand the expression 60a in the supersensible meaning in which it 
was used by John, and explain it of the eternal essential glory of 
the Father, that light inaccessible of which Paul speaks in 1 Tim. 
vi. 16, and which God himself is (1 John i. 5.) God’s own 
eternal unsearchable essence is light throughout, not a GdGos, not 
a dark original basis which must needs first develope itself into 
brightness, but light clear to itself, and self conscious, and com- 
prehending in itself the fulness of all possible things, an original 
monad—which bears in itself, and calls forth from itself the pos- 
sibility and reality of all monads,—full of wisdom and love. 
This is the original glory of the Father’s essence, and this 
original glory was manifested to itself in eternity, and to the 
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creature in time, inasmuch as it allows to proceed from itself 
the Son, a living independent ray-image, in whom all that glory 
finds itself again, and reproduces itself in an absolute form, 
and in whose existence and manifestation the love, as in his 
nature and qualities, the wisdom of the Father represents itself. 

This interpretation of the dmatyacpa tis 80&ns is confirmed by 
the expression which follows in the second member—yapaxTnp 
Tis imoctdcews. Substantially the same thing is denoted by 
iméatacis as by Sd€a, only regarded from another point of view. 
Ao€a signifies the essence of the Father with reference to his 
glory in which he represents himself before the eyes of the 
suppliant creature ; t7ocrTacus denotes this essence as essence and 
without regard to its outward manifestation. Originally t7oo- 
taows signifies solidity, then reality, being, existence. It is well 
known, that the term in its philosophical use acquired an ambi- 
guity of meaning which led to mistakes in the Arian controversy. 
The Alexandrines taking the word in the sense of “ subsistence” 
described to the Son a proper b7oaTdous (an independent existence) 
along with the Father, which gave great offence to the Western 
Christians, inasmuch as they took the word in the older sense to 
mean “ essence,” and therefore of course could ascribe no other 
essence to the Son than to the Father. In the passage before 
us UrdaTacus is evidently used in the older sense. True, Calvin, 
Beza, Salmeron, Gerhard, Calov, Suicer, and others found a 
difficulty in the Son’s being represented as a mere reflection 
of the Father’s essence, seeing that he himself participates 
in this essence, and were therefore induced to understand t7réc- 
taows rather in the later sense, so that the person of the Son was 
designated as an exact image of the person of the Father; this, 
however, on the one hand, would involve the anachronism of 
transferrmg a later speculative theological terminology to the 
apostolical times, to which the designation of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit as three troctdces was as yet so unknown that the 
author could not possibly have used the word in the sense of 
“person” without being unintelligible to his readers; on the 
other hand the whole difficulty which has given rise to this 
false meaning rests on an unsound interpretation of the word 
Yapaktijp. 

Xapaxryp does not any more than datyaopwa denote a mere 
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reflection, a copy. Derived from yapdoow it denotes not, as 
Wahl and Bretschneider assert, “an instrument for engraving,” 
a style or chisel, but the mark made by a stamp, the features 
carved on the stone, or the gem, or the seal-ring. It thus comes 
to signify metaphorically, the features of a countenance, the fea- 
tures of character,—and, thirdly and finally, in a weakened 
signification, it is also used for a “ characteristic mark,” a token 
by which anything is known (like tézos) (thus we speak of 
the character of a species of plants.) But yapaxrijp never 
denotes the copy of one body left by a seal or signet on another, 
it never signifies the image or the copy of the features of a 
countenance ; Lucien speaks rather of eixoves Tév avTimoppov 
xapaxtnpwv (de Amor. p. 1061). The third of the above signi- 
fications is evidently not suitable here; the Son can in no 
intelligible sense be called a distinguishing mark or sign of the 
nature of God; not less unsuitable is the second, viz., stamp m 
the sense of expression, characteristic quality, which, besides 
being a figurative and abstract signification, is inadmissible 
partly, because the Son cannot possibly be merely a quality 
of the Father, and partly because the parallelism with azav- 
yaopwa requires a concrete term. We must therefore take 
xYapaxTyp as meaning stamp in the sense of a form cut out or 
engraven. As it belongs to the dd£a to concentrate and reproduce 
itself in a form composed of rays, a sun, so it is proper to the ovata 
or UTocTacts to stamp itself out (or according to the ancient 
mode of viewing it: to engrave) in a manifest form or figure. 
This form or figure is not, however, to be viewed as a copy (as if 
the daoctaots itself had already a form which was now copied 
in a second form) but as an immediate and substantial rendering 
visible and corporeal, of the vardcracis. The idea is there- 
fore substantially the same as that which is expressed in the 
words adratryacpa Tis S0Ens. 

If it be asked, who is the és to whom these appositions 
belong, whether the Logos gua eternally pre-existent, or the 
Logos gua incarnate in time, it follows from what has been 
already remarked on the relation of the third verse to the second, 
that in general they belong more properly to the former. By 
means of the @y is represented the permanent nuture not the 
temporal acting of the Son. This, however, must not be so 
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regarded, as if that eternal relation of the Son to the Father had 
been altered by his coming into the sphere of time. Even when 
he walked in lowliness on the earth, as Zuingle has already 
remarked, he could speak of himself as “the Son who is in 
heaven” (John iii, 18).1 Even when he had exchanged the 
form of the world-governing world-embracing eternity, for the 
form of life in the world, and wrder earthly historical relations, 
he was in the kernel of his being still ever one with the Father, 
still the brightness of his glory and the stamp of his nature, only 
that he now revealed this nature more in historically human 
relations, so to speak, as practical love and holiness and wisdom. 
Thus also the second apposition explains itself: ¢épwv te Ta 
rdvra TO pnwate THY Suvawews adtod. First of all, it is 
evident, that by pyjya cannot be meant, as the Socinians ex- 
plain it, the preaching of the gospel, but only the creative 
Omnipotent word which lies at the foundation of the world’s 
existence ; then, that ¢épwv, in like manner as amatyaowa and 
xapaxtnp is to be rendered not abstractly, but concretely (susti- 
nere, comp. Num. xi. 4; Is. ix. 6); finally that adrod applies 
in a reflexive sense to the Son, and not to the Father.? The 
meaning then is, that the Son sustains the universe by the 


1 This, of course, again is not so to be viewed, as if the Son of God 
had remained in heaven as a part or portion of Christ, and taken part 
in the world-governing omniscience and omnipotence, while the human 
nature as another part upon earth was without omnipotence and omni- 
science. This would land us in a more than Nestorian separation of 
the person of Christ into two persons. But the eternal Son of God, 
entering into the category of time and the creature, emptied himself, 
during the period of his humiliation, of the pop 6co%, i.e. the partici- 
pation in the government of the world and the world -governing 
omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence, and manifested his divine 
attributes and powers in temporal human form, in the form of parti- 
cular miracles. But his oneness of being with the Father, although 
assuming another form, remained unaltered. 

2 As the older manuscripts have no spiritus, airod also might be written, 
without thereby changing the reading as Calov thought “ with godless 
temerity.” But Bleek has shown, that in the hellenistic literature abroo 
only stands where in the first person éuavrod would stand, i.e. where an 
emphasis lies on the “self;” on the other hand, that atrod stands 
where in the first person ¢uod would stand. 6 phate ris durduews 
aijrod would have to be translated “ with the word of his own power.” 
There is no occasion for this emphasis here. And just as little occa- 
sion is there for departing from the reflexive signification of atrod, here 
the only natural one. 
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omnipotent word of his power. Here too, it is the eternal relation 
of the son qua eternal to the universe that is spoken of, that 
relation, the ground of whichwas given in the words of verse 2 6’ 
ob Kal érrolnce tovs aidvas. Only it must not be forgotten here 
also, that this eternal relation of the Son to the universe was not 
in the least altered by this,—that the Son becoming man was the 
sustainer of the world in another sense, namely, the centre of the 
world’s history, and the redeemer of humanity and reconciler of 
heaven and earth. 

The subject of the sentence denoted by és (vids) is therefore 
neither the Logos qua eternal exclusive of his incarnation, much 
less is it the incarnate as such; but the subject is Jesus Christ 
the incarnate, in so far as he is the eternal Son of God, whe, as the 
Logos, has an eternal being with the Father, and whose doings 
in time could therefore form the centre-point and the angle of all 
that is done in time. 

This action in time of him who is the eternal ray-image and 
exact stamp of the Divine nature, is now described in the pre- 
dicate of the sentence, in the words caOapiopov Touoapevos THY 
dpaptiar, exdOicer év deka THs peyadwovrns &v wyrois. The 
genitive rév dpaptia@y which we cannot well translate otherwise 
than “purification from sins” is explained by this, that in the Greek 
it can also be said ai duaptiat xaBapifovtar. Kalapifew corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew 4; qz9, and finds an intelligible explanation in 


the significance which belonged to the Levitical purification in the 
Old Testament cultus. Those, therefore, would greatly err, 
who should understand xa@apitew of moral improvement, and 
so interpret cafapicpov mroveiy as if the author meant to represent 
Christ here as a teacher of virtue, who sought by word and 
example the improvement of men. And even those might be 
said to be in error who explain xcafapiopos of the taking away 
of guilt by atonement, but do this only on account of passages 
which occur further on in the epistle,—as if the idea of the biblical 
xaSapicpos were not already sufficient to confirm this the only 
true explanation. The entire law of purification, as it was given 
by God to Moses, rested on the presupposition that man, as sin- 
ful and laden with guilt, was not capable of entering into 
immediate contact with the holy God. The mediation between 
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man and God, who was present in the holiest of all, and in the 
holiest of all separated from the people, appeared in three things ; 
1, in the sacrifices ; 2, in the priesthood; and 3, in the Levitical 
laws of purification. The sacrifices were (typical) acts, or 
means of atoning for guilt; the priests were the instruments for 
accomplishing these acts, but were by no means reckoned as more . 
pure than the rest. Hence they had to bring an offering for 
their own sin before they offered for the sins of the people. The 
being Levitically clean, finally, was the state which was reached 
positively, by sacrifices and ordinances, negatively, by avoiding 
Levitical uncleanness, the state in which the people were rendered 
qualified for entering into converse with God (through the 
priests) “without death” (comp. Deut. v. 26); the result, there- 
fore, of observances performed, and the presupposed condition of 
faith and worship. The sacrifices were what purified; the 
purification was the taking away of guilt. This is most clearly 
set forth in the law respecting the great festival of atonement 
(Lev. xvi.) There we find these three principal elements in the 
closest reciprocal relation. Firstly, the sacrifice must be prepared 
(ver. 1—10), then the high priest must offer for his own sins 
(ver. 11—14); finally, he must “slay the sin-offering of the 
people” (ver. 15), and sprinkle the mercy-seat and the whole 
sanctuary with its blood, and “purify it from the uncleanness of 
the children of Israel” (ver. 19), and then, lay the sins of the 
people symbolically on the head of a second beast of sacrifice and 
drive it laden with the curse into the wilderness (ver. 20—28.) 
For,—ver. 80—“on that day your atonement is made that ye 
may be cleansed; from all your sins before the Lord are ye 
cleansed.” The purification in the biblical sense, consists in the 
atonement, the gracious covering (45, ver. 30) of guilt. (In 


like manner, were those who had become Levitically unclean, for 
example the lepers Ley. xiv., cleansed by atoning sacrifices.) 
An Israelitish or Jewish-Christian reader, therefore, would never 
associate with the expression xa9apicpov rovety what is wont to 
be called “moral improvement,” which, so long as it grows not 
on the living soil of a heart reconciled to God, is empty self- 
delusion and a mere outward ayoiding of glaring faults; but the 
KaPapicpos which Christ has provided, could in the mind of the 
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author and his readers be understood only of that gracious atone- 
ment for the whole guilt of the whole human race, which Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour, has accomplislied through his sinless 
sufferings and death, and from which flows all power of recipro- 
cal love, all love to him our heavenly pattern, and all hatred 
towards sin on account of which he had to die. It is easy to 
repeat these words of the scriptural author with the mouth; but 
he alone can say yea and amen to them with the heart, who 
with the eye of true self-knowledge has looked down into the 
darkest depths of his natural, and by numberless actual sins ag- 
gravated, corruption, and who despairing of all help in himself, 
stretches forth his hand to receive the offer of salvation from 
heaven. 

For his faithful obedience unto death on the cross the incar- 
nate was crowned, inasmuch as, without his having to give up 
the form of existence which he then had,—the human nature, 
therefore as man and continuing to be man—he was exalted to 
a participation in the divine government of the world. This 
participation is expressed by the words sitting at the right hand of 
God. Never, and nowhere, does the Holy Scripture apply this 
expression to denote that form of world-government which the 
Logos exercised as eternally pre-existent ; the sitting at the right 
hand of God rather denotes everywhere, only that participation 
in the divine majesty, dominion, and glory, to which the Messiah 
was exalted after his work was finished, therefore in time, and 
which is consequently exercised by him as the glorified Son of 
Man wnder the category of time. Already in Psalm cx. 1, where 
the expression for the first time occurs, it applies to the future, 
the second David, at a future time to be exalted. 

The expression finds its explanation in the old oriental practice, 
according to which the king’s son, who was himself clothed with 
royal authority, had the liberty of sitting on the king’s throne, 
at his right hand. This signification lies at the foundation of the 
figure already in Psalm cx.; that Jehovah is there represented as 
contending in behalf of the Son, while the Son rests himself, has » 
nothing to do with the figure as such, and is not inherent in the 
expression “to sit at the right hand of God” as such, (although 
of course that feature in Psalm cx. also finds its counterpart in 
the exalted Christ.) 
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That explanation which arose amid the tumult of confessional 
controversy rests on an entire misapprehension of the figurative 
expression, namely, that as God is everywhere, the right hand 
of God is also everywhere ; to sit at the right hand of God means 
therefore to be everywhere present. This interpretation is quite 
as mistaken as if one were to understand by de&a Geod, a parti- 
cular place where God sits on a throne (a mistake which Luther 
falsely attributed to Oecolompadius.) In the expression é«a@ice 
év dea THS weyadwovvns there lies solely the idea of participation 
in the divine dominion, and majesty (yeyadkwovvn, majestas 
denotes here God himself), without any local reference whatever. 

On the contrary, the expression év indois that is added, 
contains a distinct determination of locality ; whether we connect 
it with the verb éxa@icev, or (which is better, as, otherwise, év bp. 
would have to stand before év de€&a) with the noun peyadwovvn. 
Ev inrois is the Hebrew pi yyy, equivalent to pyayiy, But 
the “ heaven” never in the holy Scriptures denotes the absence of 
space or omnipresence (see on this my scientific crit. of the ev. his- 
tory, 2 ed. p. 601 s.),—it always denotes either the firmament, or 
that sphere of the created world in time and space where the union 
of God with the personal creature is not disturbed by sin, where no 
death reigns, where the glorification of the body does not need 
to be looked forward to as something future. Into that sphere 
has the first-fruits of risen and glorified humanity entered, as 
into a place, with a visible glorified body to come again from 
thence in a visible manner. 

Thus is described the inheritance (ver. 2) which the incarnate 
Son has received, and the author, after these introductory words 
in which he lays the foundation, now passes to the first principal 
inference which follows from them; namely, that that Son, the 
organ of the New Testament revelation, is superior to the angels, 
the organs of the Old Testament revelation. The carrying out of 
this inference forms the first part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. 1. 4—ii. 18. 


PART FIRST. 


(Chap. i. 4—ii. 18.) 
THE SON AND THE ANGELS. 


We encounter here the first instance of a phenomenon peculiar 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, namely, that the announcement of 
a new theme is closely interwoven with the end of the last period 
of a foregoing part. The author passes forthwith from that which 
he has brought to a conclusion, to a new idea flowing from it, 
with which an entirely new perspective opens itself out. It 
follows prima facie and in general from the ¢nheritance of the Son 
described in ver. 3, that the Son must be higher than the angels. 
This then opens up a new theme, which: is, to show that it is and 
must be so, and that this superiority of the Son to the angels 
will admit of being demonstrated in particulars. But this theme 
at which the author has arrived is a principal one, and one to 
which he has purposely come. It possesses in his view not merely 
the importance of a collateral idea, but of one with which, from 
regard to the practical aim of his epistle, he has especially to 
concern himself. 

It is only from a complete misapprehension of the phenomenon 
to which we have referred, and which recurs in chap. ii. 5, iti. 2, 
iv. 8—4 and 14, &e., that we can explain why Bleek should deny, 
in opposition to De Wette, that a new section begins at ver. 4, 
and why Tholuck should understand ver. 4 as a “ collateral idea,” 
which, however, the author would specially impress upon his 
readers. Even in relation to ver. 3, ver. 4 is not a “ collateral 
idea,” but rather a conclusion to which the author has directed 
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his course in ver. 1—3. But why was it of so much importance 
to him to carry out the comparison of the Son with the angels? 
Tholuck is certainly right when he says, that his object could not 
be to combat a party like that at Colosse who occupied themselves 
with the worship of angels, for the author, who usually draws his 
practical applications very closely, and, in order to do so, breaks 
without hesitation the connection of the theoretical reasoning, 
gives no admonition whatever against the worship of angels. 
‘he only practical inference which he draws is in chap. ti. 2— 
that the word spoken by the Son is still more holy than the law 
which was given by angels.—Bleek is therefore of opinion, that 
the belief of the Israelites in the co-operation of the angels in the 
giving of the Sinaitic law, led the author to speak of angels ; but 
thus outwardly apprehended, this serves as little for explanation 
as the strange remark that the thought of God’s throne reminded 
the author of the angels who are around his throne. 

The true motive of the author lies deeper. The entire Old 
Testament is related to the New as the angels are related to the Son ; 
this is his (first) principal idea, an idea of wondrous depth, which 
throws a surprising light on the whole doctrine of angels. In 
the old covenant, mankind, and as part thereof also Israel, is 
represented as far separated from the holy God by sin, and the 
angels stand as mediators between them. The mediation in the 
Old Testament is a double one, a chain consisting of two mem- 
bers, of Moses, and the angel of the Lord. There stands a man 
who, by his vocation, by his position, by his commission, is raised 
above other men with whom he stands on the same level as a 
sinner, and brought nearer to God, yet without being nearer to 
the divine nature or partaking in it. Here stands the form of 
an angel, in which God reveals himself to his people, brings 
himself nearer to the people’s capacity of apprehension, becomes 
hike to men yet without becoming man. God and man certainly 
approach nearer to each other; a man is commissioned and 
qualified to hear the words of God; God appears in a form in 
which men can see him, but there is as yet no real union of God 
with man. But in the Son, God and man have become personally 
one, they have not merely approached outwardly near to each 
other. God has here not merely accommodated himself to man’s 
capacity of apprehension in an angelophany, a theophany, but he 
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has personally revealed the fulness of his being in the man Jesus, 
‘inasmuch as that dravyacua of his glory wasman. And in the 
iperson of this incarnate one, not merely a member of humanity 
‘has come near to’God, but as he who was born of a virgin is 
‘himself eternal God, in him as first-fruits of the new humanity 
‘has mankind been exalted to the inheritance of all things. 

It was necessary that the author should show how the two 
mediators of the Old Testament, the angel of the covenant and 
Moses, find their higher unity in Christ. To show this of the 
‘angel of the covenant is the problem of the first part, to show it 
‘of Moses, that of the second part (comp. chap. iii.—iv. chiefly 
chap. iii. ver. 3: for this man was thought worthy of more glory 
than Moses.) 

The question may still be asked, however, why the author 
‘speaks of the angels in the plural, why he does not place the 
individual angel of the Lord side by side with the individual 
Moses? The answer is very simple; because the angel of the Lord 
was not a particular individual from among the angels. He was 
not a person distinct from God, not one of the number of created 
angels whom God used only as an instrument; but the angel of the 
Lord (95 qubn) was God himself as he appeared in the form of 
an angel. (Comp. chiefly Jud. xii. ver. 21 with ver. 22.) The 
author speaks of angels, therefore, because it was not a certain 
individual angel who was to be placed by the side of Moses as 
the second member in the chain of mediation, but because, when 
God would manifest himself to Moses and to the high priests, he 
borrowed the form and figure of his appearance from the sphere 
of the angels, of those angels whom he also usually employed 
when it was necessary under the old dispensation to make Divine 
revelations manifest to the eyes of men. 

The comparison of the Son with the angels, divides itself again 


1 The theocratical 4/5 wr the Jehovah who was enthroned above 


the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant, is not to be confounded with 
the angel Michael (Dan. x. 13), who, after the temple and ark of the 
covenant had ceased to exist, and the nation of Israel was scattered 
among other nations, was chosen of God to be the guardian angel of 
this people. This angel was certainly distinguished from God and his 
Son (according to Rey. xii, 7); was a creature, one of the created 
angels. 
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into two sections, which are also outwardly separated from each 

other by a practical part inserted between them. In the first of 
these sections the author shows, that the Son is superior to the 

angels already in virtue of his eternal existence as the Son of 
God (chap. i. 4—14, upon which is engrafted in chap. ii. 1—4 

the practical suggestion, that the New Testament revelation is 

still holier than that of the Old Testament); in the second he 

shows, that in the Son man also has been exalted above the 

angels (chap. ii. 5—18.) 


SECTION FIRST. 
(Chap. i. 4—14.) 
THE SON IS IN HIMSELF SUPERIOR TO THE ANGELS. 


Ver. 4. In the words kpeirta@v yevopevos TOV ayyédwr lies, as 
has been already observed, the theme of the whole part, while in 
the words dom Svadopérepov, &c., the special theme of the first 
section is expressed. The participle xpeértwv yevopevos stands 
in apposition with the subject of ver. 3 ds i.e. vids. The subject 
of whom it is affirmed that he is superior to the angels, is there- 
fore not the Logos as pre-existent but still the incarnate Son of 
God as the organ of the New Testament revelation ; this appears 
partly, from the context and the train of thought, inasmuch as it 
was the business of the author to demonstrate the pre-eminence 
of the new dispensation over the old, partly, from the yevowevos 
“become ” (by no means = ay), partly, from the xexAnpo- 
VOMNKEV. 

The argument for the superior dignity of the organ of the 
New Testament revelation is derived from this—that God already 
under the old dispensation assigned to the future Messiah whom 
he there promised, a name which plainly enough declared, that 
this promised future Messiah should be at the same time the 
eternal Son of the same nature with the Father. In this light 
and from this point of view, then, are to be understood also the 
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particular proofs adduced from the Old Testament ver. 5—14, 
and so understood they present no difficulty. They can only 
then appear difficult and obscure when it is supposed that the 
author meant them to prove, that a dignity superior to the angels 
was ascribed in the Old Testament either to the Logos as such, 
or to the historical individual Jesus as such. Nothing of this, 
however, is said even in the remotest degree. The author lays 
down the thesis that the Son in his quality as organ of the New 
Testament revelation is exalted above the angels, and in proof of 
this he appeals to the fact, that the Old Testament ascribes to 
the Messiah this dignity, namely his being the Son of God in a 
. manner which is not affirmed of the angels. Asa middle member 
between that thesis and this proof, nothing farther needs to be 
supplied than the presupposition that the vids ver. 1—38 is iden- 
tical with the Messiah promised in the Old Testament. But that 
the readers of the Epistle did presuppose this, that by the vics 
ver. 1—3 in whom God has revealed himself “ at the end of this 
time” (consequently in the “Messianic time ;” see above) they 
understood Jesus Christ, and again that they held Christ to be 
the Messiah, will surely not require to be proven here. 
Kpeittwv—the author uses the same expression, in itself quite 
relative and indefinite, also in the analogous comparisons chap. vil. 
19 and 22, viii. 6 and ix. 23, x. 34, &c. The Son is superior 
to the angels, because (in as far as) “he has obtained as an inhe- 
ritance a more distinguished name than they.” On the idea of 
the inheritance see the remarks on ver. 2. The act of the «Anpo- 
vopety is one performed én time; nothing is said of the Logos as 
eternally pre-existent. But neither is it anything that took place 
in the time of Jesus that is spoken of ; the author does not refer 
to those events recorded in Matth. iii. 17, xvii. 5, in which the 
voice of the Father from heaven to Jesus said: This is my 
beloved Son. The author could not in consistency with his plan 
refer to these events ; for his object was to prove his particular 
theses and doctrines from the records of the Old Testament 
itself, for the sake of his readers, who were afraid of doing what 
might involve a separation from the writings and the ordinances 
of the old holy covenant of God with the people of Israel. 
Accordingly, his object here is to show, that already in the 


Messianic prophecies the Messiah was represented not as a mere 
C 
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man, but received a name such as was given to no angel, a name 
which indicates an altogether exclusive and essential relation of 
oneness with God. The perfect «exrnpovdunxer points tothe time of 
the Old Testament prophecy. 

"Oo Siahopétepov map avdtods KexAepovounnev dvoua. It is 
evident that gvoua. here, where the author treats (ver. 5 ss.) 
precisely of the name vids, is not (with Beza, Calov, and others) 
to be translated by “ dignity.”—IIapa c. Acc. instead of the 
genitive, is no Hebraism, but a genuine Greek construction, 
formed to avoid unsuitable applications of the genitive (such as 
would occur here.) Ataopwtepov, not more excellent, higher, 
but more distinguished, more singular. Critics in their wisdom 
have indeed doubted the accuracy of the fact here stated, affirming 
that the name “sons of God” is given not merely to men— 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27; 2 Sam. vii. 14—but also precisely to angels—Job 
i. 6, ti. 1; xxxvili. 6; Dan. iii. 25.1 Those make shortest work 
of it, who deny to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
a thorough acquaintance with the Bible; Bleek deals more 
modestly, when he supposes that the author was not versed 
at least in the Hebrew original, and explains his overlooking 
those passages by the circumstance, that the LXX., which he 
made use of exclusively in his citations, and the knowledge and 
use of which he presupposes in his readers, who were acquainted 
with Aramaic, but not with Hebrew—has in those passages 
ciryyeror Oeod in place of pmb sq. This would indeed 
ward off the moral charge of carelessness and inconsiderateness 
from the author’s person, but not that of falseness and ground- 
lessness from his reasoning, On a more thorough and impartial 
investigation, however, it will appear here again, how much the 
foolishness of the Scriptures, and of their writers enlightened by 
the holy spirit, is superior to the pretended wisdom of the children 
of men. If, in these days, a preacher were to say in a sermon, 
or in a book designed for edification, that Christ receives in the 


1 The passages Gen. vi. 2, where it is the descendants of Seth that 
are spoken of and alone can be spoken of (comp. my “ Weltanschauung 
der Bibel und Naturwissenschaft” in the “ Zukunft der Kirche,” 1847, 
p- 869 s.) and Ps. xxix. and Ixxxix. where ovdsy N00 are spoken of, 


have no connection at all with this subject. 
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New Testament a name which is applied exclusively to him, for 
to whom of all that are born of woman has the Father said: 
This is my Son ?—would any one have a right to object to such 
a preacher, that he must be unacquainted with those passages of 
the New Testament in which Christians are called sons of God, 
and besides that he must be ignorant of the passage Heb. ii. 10, 
where the author speaks of “many sons of God?” Is it not then 
quite a different thing to apply a common name in the plural 
to a class, from what it is to apply the same as an individual 
name in the singular to an individual. Even where the New 
Testament speaks of viots Oeod instead of réxvots Peod, as in that 
very passage Heb. ii. 10, even there this difference still obtains, 
as no one assuredly will deny. And in like manner our author, 
in reference to the Old Testament, would be quite right, even if 
there were no other difference (which is not the case) than that 
between the plural as applied to the class, and the singular as 
applied to the individual. He himself, indeed, in ver. 5, makes 
the distinction between the name of Christ and that of the 
angels to consist in this—that God has said to no individual 
among the angels: “Thou art my Son; I have begotten thee.” 
It makes already even an essential difference, whether the idea of 
son comes to its full manifestation in an individual, or in a class. 
—As, however, in the New Testament, the difference between 
the predicates “Son of God” and “children of God,” is not 
merely one of number, but as, in addition to this, there is a 
qualitative difference in the kind of designation, so is it also in the 
Old Testament. When JEnovAH in Ps. ii. 2 and 7, declares 
his anointed to be his son whom he has begotten, this is some- 
thing different from what is said, when the angels as a class 
are called sons of the ELoni, who has. created them. Nay, 
this difference is, in respect of the expression, even greater and 
more marked than that in the New Testament between vids and 
téxvov. The angels are called sons of God in so far as God is 
the Elohim, the all-governing Creator of all things, and they 
have come forth from his creating hand, and have lost by no fall 
this their primitive relation to God as his children ;' the Mes- 

1 In Job ii. 2 Satan is not reckoned among the “children of God ;” 
but distinguished from them. That he should come py5fyq (locally) is 


something extraordinary. 


eZ 
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siah, on the other hand, is called the Son of God, in so far as 
God is JeHovan the free, self-sufficient one, proceeding from 
himself, and independent of all creatures.! In reality then, the 
Son has received a S:adopérepov dvopa Tapa Tods ayyédous, 
and the form of ver. 5, for to whom, &c., shows plainly enough, 
that the author was clearly conscious of that difference. Bleek’s 
view is correct, however, so far, that the author would feel less 
concern in omitting all express reference to the passages in J ob 
and Daniel, as the rcaders in their Septuagint could not be 
misled by those passages. 

At ver. 5 then, begins the proof that the Old Testament already 
assigns to the future Messiah a name, such as is never given to 
an angel. We shall without prejudice explain these particular 
passages in their original connection, from which it will appear, 
whether our author has invested them with a meaning which they 
do not bear. 

Tit yap eiré mote TOV ayyékov—at ecime is to be supplied 
from ver. 1 Geds as the subject. IToré does not serve to strengthen 
the rive (Kuinoel, Bretschneider, Wahl) but is independent, 
signifying “at any time,” and thus forms a marked antithesis 
with wadw. This cat mddu is to be extended in the following 
way (Bleek and others): xal tive TOv ayyéXov Taw etre; “tO 
which of the angels has he at any time said: Thou art my Son? 
and to which has he again said: I will be to him a Father.”? 
This contains clearly the two ideas: God has used such expres- 
sions to an angel not even a single time ; but to the Son not merely 
once but again and again. 

The words cited are to be found in Ps. ii. 7. Not much that 
is really of importance depends on the usual question, whether 
this Psalm contains a direct prophecy of the Messiah, or an 
indirect one, or none atall. Let us enquire chiefly, who was its 
author, when it was written, and what occasioned it. Assuredly, 
this sublime lyrical effusion had a historical occasion, which 


1 See this correct interpretation of the => ; 5 in 
Drechsler : Kinheit und Aechtheit der Genesis p. fierce: ain} be 
compared my treatise ueber das Alter des Jehovahnamens in Niedner’s 
Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol. 1849 p. 506. 


* It would be much harsher to extend the phrase thus: «al rddw 
cpatd: tin Tay ayyéhov eime. 4 
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affords the explanation of it in its subjective human aspect. For, 
let it be ever so prophetic, it is still essentially not a pei, not a- 
TTD ON) it does not begin with ays sayy ged, but is apsalm 
an hymn, an effusion of religious poetry, which has beneath it a 
PP DON} as the basis on which it moves, and to which pointed 
reference is made in the 6th verse mr - Weare therefore 
justified in seeking a humano-historical occasion for the psalm. 
It cannot then have been written before the time of David, since 
the hill of Zion is spoken of as the royal seat; least of all in the 
time of Solomon (as Bleek would have it), since, according to 1 
Kings v.; 1 Chron. xxii, Solomon reigned in peace, and in his 
time there is not the slightest trace of such a violent insurrection 
of rebellious nations as is described Ps. ii. 1 ss. After the divi- 
sion of the kingdom, there was under Uzziah a subjugation of 
the neighbouring heathen nations, but only in a very partial 
degree, and the revolt of these heathen had become something so 
common, that it would scarcely have so powerfully moved the 
soul of a poet,—besides, in this case, we should have expected 
to find among the hoped-for blessings of the future some mention 
of the re-union with the northern kingdom. There remains, there- 
fore, no other time in which the Psalm can well have been 
written, but that of David. Against this ver. 6 has been adduced, 
as not properly applicable to the anointing of David, seeing that 
David was anointed as aboy at Bethlehem. But supposing that 
ver. 6 applies to the person of David (which would first require 
to be investigated), the object of the words Wap weedy 
would certainly not be to give a dry, outward, prosaic determi- 
nation of locality—of the place of the anointing. The poet 
would rather denote the whole wondrous series of divine acts by 
which the shepherd was exalted from his anointing by Samuel 
onwards, guarded amid the many dangers to which his life was 
exposed, until at length he came to be acknowledged by all the 
twelve tribes, and was brought to the summit of his dominion in 
the residence which he took by conquest, and which he founded 
—I say the poet would comprehend this whole series of divine 
acts in a poetical unity, and as we would denote the same thing 
by the one symbolical expression: God has exalted him to the 
throne of Zion, so the poet denotes it by the symbolical expression 
entirely similar: “ God. has anointed him to be King in Zion.” 
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It is not said that Samuel anointed him, but that God anointed 
him. This interpretation would be all the more unobjectionable, 
that there is nothing to hinder our translating by by “over, 
and taking the words wseby to denote the term. ad quem: God 


has anointed him (to be King) over Zion. Still, as already 
observed, we can by no means regard it as decided that ver. 6 
speaks of the person of David. And thus every motive for 
placing the psalm in another time than that of David falls to the 
ground. 

Precisely in David's life-time we find a state of things which 
remarkably corresponds with that described in the psalm. We 
read in 2 Sam. viii. that Hadadezer the King of Zobah rebelled 
against David, who subdued him, and that the Syrians of Da- 
mascus hastened to his assistance with a mighty host, of which 
David alone took 21,700 prisoners. Shortly before this, David 
had also put down rebellions on the part of the Philistines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, and so there 
was then a time when almost the whole heathen world known to 
the Israelites had risen up in hostility against Israel and Israel’s 
King (and consequently, according to the views of the ancient 
heathen, against Israel’s God—for it was believed that with the 
people their gods were vanquished.) After David’s victory, 
Thoi, King of Hamath, sent to him presents in token of homage, 
sothat there is not wanting an occasion also for what is said in vers. 
10—12.—But in vers. 7 and 12 we find a statement which more 
than anything else confirms us in the view that the second psalm 
was written at that time (certainly afterthe victory was completed), 
and, moreover, that no one but David himself sung this hymn of 
thanksgiving and hope. The poet rests his firm hope upon this 
—that God has said to him: “thou art my son.” A word to 
this effect had been spoken to David in the charge which he 
received from God by Nathan the prophet, shortly before the 
Syrian war. When he wished to build God a temple, Nathan 
disclosed to him that he should not build God a temple, but his 
posterity (syy3 as a collective) ; yea, God will build it an house, 
and establish its throne for ever; God will be its Father, and it 
will be his Son. Now we know certainly (from 1 Kings viii. 17 
ss.), that Solomon applied that prophecy to himself in such a way 
that he undertook the building of the temple, and we must even 
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say that in this he did perfectly right; for if the “ posterity of 
David” was to build a temple for God, there was no reason why 
the first member of that posterity should not immediately put his 
hand to the work. Only, it must not be forgotten, that Solomon 
himself by no means thought that the prophecy of Nathan as yet 
found its complete fulfilment in his erection of the temple. He 
says this most distinctly in 1 Kings viii. 26—27. He considers 
it as a benefit still to be prayed for, that those words of Nathan 
to David should be verified, for his temple is as yet not a house 
in which God may truly dwell. Not less clearly was David 
conscious of this, that Nathan’s word would first obtain its full 
accomplishment “in the distant future” (parry), “ in a man 


who is the Lord, Jehovah himself” (2 Sam. vii. 19)', or, as it is 
explained in Chron. xvii. 17, “in a man who is exalted up to 
Jehovah.” On this promise so well understood, David builds 
the hope which he expresses in Ps. 1. We know now the time, 
the occasion, and the author of the second psalm. And it is only 
now that we have the necessary preparation for enquiring into 
its contents. One might feel tempted to refer the contents of 
the psalm (as Bleek does) to the earthly historical king (to 
David according to our view, to Solomon according to Bleek’s.) 
Thus David would compose the psalm sometime during the 
insurrection of the Syrians,—in ver. 1—3 he describes the raging 
of the heathen against Jehovah, and against himself, the anointed 
of Jehovah,—then, in ver. 4, its expresses the certain hope that 
God will laugh at his enemies and utterly destroy them, and in 
ver. 6 he confirms this hope, by calling to mind the covenant- 
faithfulness of God, who has helped him hitherto, and has raised 
him to be King over Zion. But in ver. 7 there comes an obstacle 
by which this interpretation is entirely overturned. David 
appeals in ver. 7 to this—that God has said to him: “ Thou art 
my son”—has said to him: he will give him the ends of the earth 
for a possession. When had ever such a promise been given to 
David? It is expressly said in 2 Sam. vii. 12, that David shall 
not build an house to the Lord, but shall sleep with his fathers ; 
not to him, but to his seed after him, will God establish the king- 


1 Tf” 55-J)¢ were not in apposition to DINAN, but vocative, 


the latter expression could have no possible meaning. 
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dom for ever and be their Father. It is quite clear then, that 
David in the second psalm speaks in the name of his seed after 
him, that he adoringly looks forward to the fulfilment, of that 
glorious hope in the distant future, 2 Sam. vii. 19: it is clear that 
the insurrection of the Syrians forms merely the occasion, but not 
the object and import of the second psalm. 

The second psalm presents to us not an historical but an ideal 
picture. After the general insurrection of the southern and 
northern nations bordering on Israel had been quelled, and David 
had begun to reflect on this event, and to compare it with 
ANaeiais s prophecy, there opened up before him a grand prospect 
stretching into the future; what had befallen tite appears as a 
type, as a typical instance of a great ideal law which would again 
and again repeat itself, until it found its perfect manifestation in 
the time of the “seed after him,” his view of which seed had 
already in the prayer 2 Sam. vii. 19 concentrated itself into the 
concrete form of “a man who is to be exalted up to Jehovah.” 
For, apart from the fundamental law of all poetical intuition, 
according to which what is general (as in the case before us “the 
posterity”) individualizes itself in the eye of the poet, it could not 
remain hid even from that reflection which is divested of all 
poetry, that the fulness of the prophecies given in 2 Sam. 7 must 
find their final accomplishment in a concrete descendant. If, in 
opposition to David, “who was to sleep with his fathers,” the 
royal dominion was to be established for ever in the house of 
David or the seed of David (2 Sam. vii. 16), this certainly could 
not be accomplished thus—that his descendants, one after the 
other, for ever should also “ sleep with their fathers ;” but the one 
part of the fulfilment must consist in this, that God should show a 
fatherly forbearance towards the sins of the particular descendants 
(2 Sam. vil. 14), the other part certainly in this, that at length 
an individual would come, in whom the endlessness of the domi- 
nion, and the absoluteness of the relation of son, should find 
adequate manifestation. Now, we know, as has been already 
observed, from 2 Sam. vii. 19, and 1 Chron. xvii. 17 (the pas- 
sage comes of course from the royal annals which form the basis 
of both books) that David really understood that prophecy in this 
and in no other sense, and Ps, ii. 7 compels us to refer the psalm 
to an individual who was the seed kav’ e£oynv promised to David. 
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As the heathen had assembled against him to throw off his 
yoke, so, transferring himself in spirit to future times, he sees 
how the nations of the earth (the representation is here pur- 
posely general, and nothing is said of the Syrians) would also 
rise up against the future perfect King, and that out of hatred 
to the living holy God who has anointed him. But, in like 
manner, he sees also already, how the living God will deride 
the folly of the children of men. God himself speaks in ma- 
jestic calmness the simple word: “TI have anointed my King 
upon Zion.” (It is quite evident that this is not spoken of David, 
but of that seed after him.) Now David hears that future King 
himself speak words of holy confidence; he hears him say, that 
he will often confess and freely proclaim that the Lord has 
declared him to be his son, that the Lord has anointed him. 
(His real being he derives not by his carnal descent from David, 
but by the word of the promise of Nathan to David—he is begot- 
‘ten by the word of God. In the phrase “ this day,” it is evident 
that the royal singer sees in ideal vision his own tume when he re- 
ceived the promise, blended with the future time, that of the perfect 
seed, and thus the “this day” forms a direct antithesis with the 
times in which David was begetting, or had begotton corporeal 
descendants.)—Further, David hears in verse 8 the seed remind- 
ing God of his promises (2 Sam. vii.), in verse 9 he hears God 
answering in accordance with these promises; and finally, in 
verse 10—12, David concludes in his own name with an admo- 
nition to the kings of the nations to be in subjection to that 
promised “son;” soon the time shall come when he shall execute 
judgment on the heathen. 

In the prophecy of Nathan, the prayer of David connected 
with it, and the second psalm, there lies before us the germ of the 
whole Messianic prophecy. In the second psalm, it appears still 
in the form of lyrical elevation, and it is more than probable, 
that the meaning of that first grand presentment remained a 
mystery undisclosed to the majority of David’s contemporaries, 
and the generations immediately following, Just as, at a later 
period, the prophecies of the divinity of the Messiah (Mic. v. 1, 
and Is. ix. 6) were locked up from the great mass of the Jewish 
people.) Still, the consciousness of the importance of Nathan’s 
prophecy never vanished (1 Kings xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19, &.) 
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But when, after the separation of the kingdoms, outward and 
inward decay increased more and more, and God by his pro- 
phets (first of all by Amos and Hosea) gave intimation of the 
coming exile, he then also again put into the mouth of the pro- 
phets the promise, that after the exile there should come a pyyy 
375 born in a low estate, brought like the first David from the 
sheep-folds of Bethlehem, not from kings’ palaces (Mic. iv.—v.), 
a branch springing from the roots of the hewn stock of the house 
of David (Is. xi.), an Immanuel born of the lowly maid of the 
house of David (Is. 7) ;—and of the substantial identity of this 
branch with the “son,” Ps. ii. and the “seed,” 2 Sam. vii. on the 
one hand, and the Messiah on the other, there can no reasonable 
doubt be entertained. 

Our author—who, in connecting the passage 2 Sam. vil. 14 
with the second psalm, makes it sufficiently evident that he had 
interpreted and understood the psalm in connection with the 
prophecy of Nathan—simply calls to mind the fact, that in the 
very first commencement of the Messianic prophecy’ there is 
ascribed to the Messiah a relation of Sonship to God, such as is 
never applied, even approximately, to any one of the angels. A 
relation of such a kind, that the Messiah derives his real being 
not from David but from God. 

For this was, as we saw, the import of the words to-day I have 
begotten thee. We shall therefore not have to inquire long in 
what sense the author of our epistle understood the onpepov. 
In no other than the only natural sense. It denotes neither 
the eternal present, nor the time of the incarnation of Jesus, nor 
that of his resurrection, ascension, &c., but the time of that pro- 
mise which was given by Nathan, in opposition to the (later) 
time when David begat Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 24.) It all hinges 
upon this—that the vios does not derive his real being from 
David. 

The second citation 2 Sam. vii. 14 has received its explanation 
in what has been said above. 


_ 1 The idea of the Messianic prophecy we understand here, of course 
in the narrower sense, as the prediction of a definite, royal déstendint 
of David. In the wider sense, Gen. iii. 15; and Deut. eviGl 15 are 
also Messianic prophecies. ; 
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Ver. 6. The proofs of the assertion that the Son has received 
a higher name than the angels are, in truth, closed with the two 
citations in ver. 5. In ver. 6 ss. there follow certain other 
arguments, in which also the superiority of the Son over the 
angels appears, although not precisely that which consists in the 
name. ‘The sixth verse is unquestionably one of the most diffi- 
cult in the whole epistle. With regard to the construction, 
maw seems, according to the position of the words, to belong to 
eicayayn; still, there is no difficulty in deciding, and by the 
consent of the best interpreters (Peschito, Erasm., Luth., Cal. 
Beza, Capellus, Grot., Limb., Hammond, Bengel, Wolf, Carpz., 
Kuin., Bleek, and others), it has been substantially determined, 
that according to the sense it can belong only to Aéyev, parallel to 
the manu (eizre) ver. 5 ; consequently, that we have here an easily 
explicable hyperbaton. It cannot be “a second bringing in of 
the first-born into the world” that is here spoken of, as Olshausen 
rightly observes, seeing that nothing has been said of a first. 
And thus, from the outset, we are spared the fruitless trouble of 
deciding whether the “two bringings in” are to be understood 
of the eternal generation and the incarnation, or of the incarna- 
tion and the resurrection, or finally of the resurrection and the 
second coming. 

What, however, is meant generally by the eiodyeu ecs T. oix. can 
only be determined by looking more particularly at the citation 
itself and the meaning of it. 

The words kal mpooxuvncdtwoav alte Tavtes ayyedot Oeod 
are to be found verbatim in the L XX. cod. Vat. Deut. xxxii. 43. 
The cod. Alex. has aavtes viol tod Geot, and for this in a sub- 
sequent place ayyedos where the cod. Vat. has viol; but the 
Vatican reading is here, as it almost always is, the older and the 
more genuine, and is confirmed by the citation before us. 

It has indeed been maintained (Pattr., Kuinoel, &ec.) that 
this citation cannot be taken from Deut. xxxii., but is derived 
from Ps. xevii. 7, where we find the words rpockuvjcate atte 
mavtes of ayyedou Ocod. But those who have adopted this view 
have been driven to it by the circumstance, that in Deut. xxxii. 
the words in question are not to be found in the Masor. text of 
the Hebrew original. How could the author, it was thought, 
appeal to a passage which was a mere spurious addition by the 
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Alexandrine translators? But as it is evident, notwithstanding, 
that he follows, in respect of form, the passage in the LX X. Deut. 
xxxil., and deviates from Ps. xcvii., it was found necessary to 
have recourse to the subsidiary hypotheses, a, that the author has 
had both passages in his memory, 0, that he was conscious of the 
spuriousness of the passage in Deut. xxxii., c, that he therefore 
intended to cite the other passage, d, but, notwithstanding, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally borrowed the form of the words from 
Deut. xxxil. 

The artificial nature of the operation here presupposed, almost 
bordering upon the ludicrous, would of itself suffice for the refu- 
tation of this view. In addition to this, however, it enables us 
to escape from Scylla only to fall into Charybdis. For, if the 
words in Deut. owe their existence to a spurious addition, the 
words in Ps. xeviil. owe theirs to a manifestly false translation. 

The Hebrew original runs thus—b5 ybeyyqnyin ougbyy, and 
in the context, it is not the angels that are spoken of, but the 
false gods of the heathen, who will yet be constrained to bow 
before Jehovah. Nor is anything said there of a “ bringing in 
of the first-born into the world ;” the subject is simply and solely 
the sovereignty of Jehovah, before which the idols shall be 
destroyed. And, even in the (spurious) superscription which the 
psalm bears in the LXX.: T@ Aavid, dre 1) yh adtod Kabictatat, 
not a word is to be found either about the oxovyévn or the 
bringing in of a son into it. 

While it is thus impossible to find in the verse before us a 
citation from Ps. xcvii. 7, all becomes right when we consider 
the citation as taken from Deut. xxxii. 43. For, with respect, 
first of all, to the absence of the words in the Masoretic text we 
must with all our deference to this text as resting on ancient and 
strong tradition, never forget that we have in the L.XX., parti- 
cularly in the Pentateuch, an equally ancient recension of the 
Hebrew text. That the Seventy did not fabricate these words 
but found them in their original, is also Bleek’s view. We have 
here, therefore, not a genuine text opposed toa spurious addition, 
but a reading opposed to a reading. And, moreover, in the 6th 
verse, according to the proper sense of the words cited, all mainly 
depended upon this, that in accordance with the general religious 
consciousness and understood phraseology, the angels should be 
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represented as having merely the position of worshipping spec- 
tators, when the setting up of the Messiah’s kingdom is spoken 
of. We will farther explain and justify this assertion. The 
determination of the time here referred to dérav 8é, &c., one might 
be tempted to explain from the circumstance, that when Moses 
sang that song, Israel who, in Hos. xi. 1, is called the first-born 
of God, was just about to enter as a people among the nations of 
the earth. This explanation would at least be incomparably 
better than that according to which it is the entrance of the Logos 
from eternity into time that is mentioned. ‘There is no mention 
here of the cdcpos, but of the oixovyévn, the sphere of the earth 
as inhabited by the nations. 

But as air must plainly be referred to the same person that 
is called wpwroroxos, while ait@ again refers in the passage 
cited, not to the then Mosaic nor to the post Mosaico-Messianic 
Israel, nor to the ideal Israel, but to Jehovah who will help his 
people, it follows, that the author also, in the word tpwrtdtoxos, 
eannot have had in his mind either the real or ideal Israel, or the 
Messiah as such, and we shall therefore have to look out for 
another explanation of the efodyeu. 

We must first however ascertain more particularly the meaning 
of the passage Deut. xxxii. 48. Moses in vers. 15—18 rebukes 
the sins of Israel at that period, those numerous manifestations 
of the obduracy of their hearts which the people gave, in spite 
of the mighty acts of God which they had witnessed. In vers. 
19—35 he threatens them with terrible punitive judgments in 
the future, should they persist in these sins, in this obduracy. 
The punishment threatened is concentrated in this, that if the 
people should continue to be ungrateful for their redemption 
from the Egyptian bondage, God would at length take back from 
them the freedom which he had given them, and leave them to 
fall anew into a still more terrible bondage among a heathen 
people. We know that this was fulfilled, and how. We know 
how, from the time of Joshua to that of David, God conducted 
the people to the pinnacle of prosperity; how, from David to 
Zedekiah, he let them fall into all the depths of hapless degene- 
racy; how, in spite of prosperity and adversity, the people of 
Israel sank deeper and deeper into corruption, until, at length, 
God caused to be fulfilled the threatening first uttered by Moses, 
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and afterwards repeated by Amos, Hosea, Micah, &c., and let 
the people fall into bondage to the heathen nations, the Babylo- 
nians, Persians, Macedonians, Syrians, Egyptians, and Romans. 
But Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, &c., were not the first who 
predicted a re-deliverance from this affliction, for Moses had 
already foretold, Deut. xxxii. 36—42, that God would have 
compassion on those who were humbled and converted by those 
chastisements ; then should it be known that it is he alone who 
can help and save. Moses prophesies, then, in vers. 36—42 of the 
same re-deliverance which has been more specially described by the 
later prophets, as the deliverance through the Messiah, consequently, 
as the Messianic salvation. Now here, in ver. 42, it is said 
(according to the reading maintained in the LX X.): the angels 
shall worship the Lord, z.e. Jehovah the Saviour. This Jehovah, 
the Saviour, appears indeed in the mouth of Moses to be quite 
identical with Jehovah generally, with God, but the Christian 
readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews knew already and acknow- 
ledged, that the Jehovah who should arise and come forth in the 
Messianic time for the salvation of his people is God the Son, 
- the Incarnate. Two things must not be forgotten if we would 
rightly apprehend the meaning and the argument of the verse 
before us—first, that the author simply testifies to the Godhead 
of Christ, ver. 2, 3, as a thing already known to his readers 
through the apostolic preaching, and acknowledged by them, 
without deeming it necessary to adduce proofs for this doctrine ; 
secondly, that for this very reason (as well as on account of the 
whole train of thought, ver. 4, ss.) the aim of ver. 6 is not to 
prove that the Messiah is the Son of God, but that the Messiah, 
who is known to be identical with the Son of God, is, even in the 
Old Testament dispensation, placed higher than the angels. For, 
it was on this point that the readers needed to be instructed. 
They had no doubts about the Messiahship of Jesus and the 
divinity of the Messiah, but this whole Messianic revelation was 
still in their eyes but an appendix to the Mosaic revelation, given 
only on account of Moses and Israel, only a blossoming branch 
of the religion of Israel. They had yet to be brought to know, 
that the divinity of him who was the organ of the New Testa- 
ment revelation necessarily involves his infinite elevation above 
the organs of the Old Testament, that the old dispensation was 
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ended on account of the new, and that this new dispensation was 
on account of all mankind, not on account of the old. This they 
had yet to be taught, and this is precisely what is designed to be 
proved on these verses, the proof being drawn from the divinity 
of Christ, already acknowledged by the readers. 

In ver. 5 the author has shown that the Messiah even when he 
as prophesied of as David's Son, is said to be the Son of God ina 
sense in which it is said of no angel. In ver. 6 he shows, that a 
place above the angels is assigned to the Messiah moreover, when 
he is represented as Jehovah the Saviour himself. When the 
Messianic salvation is described, the angels receive only the 
place of worshipping spectators ; organs of this salvation they 
are not. 

The elodyeu Tov tpwtdtoxor, &c., will now explain itself. The 
writer evidently means to express the idea, that these words are 
connected with a passage which speaks of the entrance of Jehovah 
thé Saviour into the world, hence, of the entrance of the Son into 
the world. He says, designedly, not vids, which would denote 
the incarnate, but mpwtdtoxos, which, like the povoyerns of 
John, denotes the eternal Son of the Father, the spwré- 
toxos maons x«ticews (Col. i. 15). The drav serves now, of 
course, to determine not the time im which, but the time of 
which Moses spake in Deut. xxxii. 43. The idea with all its 
modifications would have to be expressed thus: “ But again he 
says of the time when he shall introduce the first born into the 
sphere of the earth,” &c. He calls it the sphere of the earth, not 
the world, because the Redeemer appears in Deut. xxxii. 42 
specially as the finisher of the exile, as he who should offer to 
his people a national restitution among the nations of the o/xov- 
pevn. He has in reality also offered this to his people; his 
disciples after him too did the same (Acts iil. 20, xaspot ava- 
~véews breathing times from the yoke); but as Israel remained 
obdurate, they lost the offered deliverance, and remain deprived of 
it until they shall turn to the Lord after the fulness of the Gentiles 
is come into the church (Rom. xi. 23, ss.) 

In vers. 7—9 a third argument follows. A statement concern- 
ing the angels is here opposed to one concerning the Son. The 
following is what is implied generally in the opposition. ‘The 
angels, the mediators of the old covenant, stood in a very out- 
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ward relation to the salvation that was to be wrought out; they 
had not to work out that salvation, but only to bear witness of 
it; they stood in theclosest relation to nature, and the appearances 
of nature, chiefly those of a terrible kind. These appearances 
of nature had only a preparatory and pedagogical aim ; the Son, 
on the contrary, stands in the closest relation to the inner moral 
life. God employed angels to impress with fear a rude unsus- 
ceptible people by means of miracles; the Son has founded a 
kingdom of righteousness consisting of those who become partakers 
of his nature in free and joyous love-—The author, accordingly, 
devotes himself more and more to a comparison of the inner 
nature of the old and the new covenant. 

The seventh verse presents again a peculiar difficulty. So 
much indeed is evident, that the mpds is to be rendered not “ to” 
but “respecting,” in “reference to;” for the words here cited, 
Ps. civ. 4, do not in themselves form an address directed to the 
angels. It is doubtful whether the Sept., which is here cited 
word for word, has correctly rendered the sense of the original 
Hebrew. In the 104th Psalm the greatness of God in nature is 
described. In ver. 2 it is said: God makes use of the light as a 
garment, of the heaven as a tent, ver. 3, of the clouds as a 
chariot, &c. In the words which immediately follow pipy 
min yoxdn the subject must be py and the predicate 
sONby; he makes the winds his messengers, flames of fire his 
servants, he employs the winds and the flames as his servants, 
just as he makes use of the clouds as his chariot.—But does the 
Greek translation give the same sense? This is impossible, 
even grammatically, for then the words would have to run thus: 
6 To@y ayyédXous avTod Ta Tvevpwata, &c. But the article is at 
ayyéXous and not at wvevwata. In spite of the rules of the lan- 
guage Calvin, Beza, Bucer, Grotius, Limborch, Michaelis, Knapp, 
and others have so rendered the Greek words as to make them 
correspond with the Hebrew.’ But then these words them- 
selves would not be suitable to our context. or, in the statement 
that God employs the winds as his messengers, nothing is 


_ The strange interpretation given by Bengel and Meyer—God makes 
his angels out of wind, out of a fine but still material substance, while 
the Son is immaterial and uncreated - needs no refutation, 
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expressed respecting the nature and rank of the angels, but only 
respecting the use of the winds. But, as we have already 
observed, the rules of the language render every doubt here 
superfluous. The Greek words can be rendered in no other way 
than this: “who maketh his angels winds and his ministers a flame 
of fire.” 

Here, then, is another instance in which the writer appeals to 
a statement in the Sept. which owes its existence to an incor- 
rect and inaccurate rendering. (So also Olshausen.) The 
attempt of Calvin, Beza, and others, to make the Greek words 
correspond with the Hebrew original in spite of the rules of 
grammar, is, as we have seen, vain and inadmissible ; but equally 
so is, on the other hand, the attempt of Luther, Caloy, Storr, 
Tholuck, and others, who would interpret the Hebrew original, 
in spite of the context of the psalm, according to the ren- 
dering of the Sept. Wherefore have recourse to such arts? 
Would any one in the present day take it amiss if a preacher 
were to give an excellent sermon on the verse, “The heart of 
man is a perverse and fearful thing?” And yet this verse will 
in vain be sought in the original text ; the Hebrew words have 
quite another meaning. But though the idea is not to be found 
in that particular place of the original text of the Bible, it is still 
not the less biblical ; and the same holds good of the idea in the 
citation before us. Throughout the New Testament (for example 
Rom. viii. 88; 1 Pet. iii. 22), the angels, at least a class of them, 
are regarded as duvdpess of God, ze. as personal creatures fur- 
nished with peculiar powers, through whom God works wonders 
in the kingdom of nature, and whom he accordingly “ makes to 
be storm-winds and flames of fire,” in as far as he lets them, so 
to speak, incorporate themselves with these elements and opera- 
tions of nature. It is a truth declared in the Holy Scriptures of 
great speculative importance, that the miracles of nature, for ex- 
ample the lightnings and trumpet sounds on Sinai, are not wrought 
immediately and directly by God the Governor of the world, but. 
are called forth at his will by exalted creatures specially qualified 
for this work. This position the angels hold; they are there to 
work terrible wonders in the sphere of nature before the eyes of 
a yet uncultivated people. The writer found this idea expressed 


1! The above is a translation of Luther's version of Jer. xvii. 9. ] 
D 
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shortly and tersely in that passage of the Sept., and he was quite 
as entitled to appeal to it in addressing his readers who made use 
of the Sept. as we are, in presence of a congregation using 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, to appeal to that expression 
about the perverseness and fearfulness of the heart of man. 

In the eighth verse zpés is, of course, to be taken in the same 
sense as in ver. 7, not as marking an address but as signifying 
“in reference to.” It can therefore not be inferred at least from 
the preposition pds, that the author regarded the passage in 
Ps. xlv. 7, 8 as a direct address to the Son of God. The words 
are spoken in reference to the Son of God. In how far they are 
so will be ascertained from a consideration of the passage in its 
original connection. 

The 45th Psalm is-a carmen epithalamium on the marriage 
of a king with the daughter of a foreign king, as appears from 
verses 10—12, and, according to ver. 2, the song is presented 
to the king by one of his subjects. There is not the slightest 
occasion for considering the psalm as a direct prophecy of Christ. 
And as the superscription plainly designates the psalm a song of 
songs, A>psp—ry, it is in all probability one of an ancient origin, 
and not belonging to the period after the exile, when already men 
had begun to discover more in the psalms than such human 
relations. The superscription ascribes the psalm to Korah, the 
contemporary of David and of Solomon. But, apart even 
from this superscription, the psalm suits no other king so well as 
Solomon. That hope which we found expressed by David (2 
Sam. vii. and Ps. ii.) of an everlasting confirmation of his throne, 
recurs here, ver. 7; the king who is the subject of this song, is 
described as very rich ; he has, according to ver. 9, ivory palaces, 
as Solomon had, 2 Kings vii.; he has gold of Ophir (ver. 10). 
as Solomon (1 Kings ix. 28); the daughter of Tyre, i.e.—accord- 
ing to the analogy of daughter of Zion,—the city of Tyre! 

. congratulates him (ver. 13), and Solomon stood in close alliance 
with Tyre (1 Kings vii.;) the choice, too, of a foreign king’s 
daughter not only occurred in the case of Solomon (comp. the 
song of songs)—this might be the case also with later kings— 
but in Solomon such a choice might as yet be justified, while, at 


1 Hitzig indeed understands the princess Jezebel as meant by the 
daughter of Tyre ; she, however, was from Sidon. 
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a later period, a song celebrating a marriage so contrary to the | 
law would scarcely have received a place among the collection 
of sacred songs. Already was the voice of prophecy lifted in all 
its majesty against Jezebel ; and a powerful tribunate was formed 
in the cause of the theocracy against Amaziah (1 Kings xiv. 19, 
ss.) and later kings.—Some indeed find in ver. 17 a feature 
which does not answer to Solomon. The words “ instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy sons” (i.e. these shall richly compensate for 
thy departed ancestors) are said not to be applicable to Solomon, 
as he had only a single ancestor who bore the crown. We might 
therefore be tempted to explain ver. 17, “thy sons shall com- 
pensate the want of ancestors ;” but it is not probable that the 
poet should have referred to this want. Indeed there is no need of 
having recourse to any such shifts. Solomon hadinreality no want 
of ancestors ; andalthough only the last of these had borne acrown, 
this involved, according to the ideas then entertained, no defect of 
honour ; nay, we find pleads from the book of Ruth, which was 
written with a view to exalt the house of David, how readily the 
real ancestors of David and Solomon were acknowledged as such, 
although they lived in a humble station. The poet could there- 
fore with all propriety express the idea, that the glory of the 
ancestors of Solomon would be equalled and even surpassed by 
that of his posterity. 

How now are the Hebrew words Ps. xlv. 7, s. to be translated ? 
From ver. 3 to ver. 10 Solomon is addressed throughout, from ver. 
11 onwards his bride is addressed. ‘There is then in the outset no 
occasion for viewing the words, thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever, as an interposed ejaculatory prayer to God. How unsuitable 
would it have been, if the poet had placed the everlasting throne 
of God in opposition to the throne of David as not everlasting! 
Further, it is also evident, that we are not at liberty with Gese- 
nius and Olshausen to translate the words by “ thy divine throne.” 
Even if the words were pry by ND» (according to the anaolgy of 


wa), that rendering would still be unnatural, and the other, 
«the throne of thy God,” would be more proper. (The words ay my E 
cobs, however, cannot signify, even gram atl aati a 


“ thy divine throne” (this would require p54 ‘SNDD), buti BRA 
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oceur in Ley. xxvi. 42 (according to Gesenius’ explanation), 
where the genitive is immediately joined to the noun with the 


sufia (aypy9 sppADeMN My covenant of Jacob); but there 
ay" is evidently not the genitive of quality, but the adverbial 


accusative of relation, and the relation of a covenant made by 
God with Jacob is evidently a different one from that of a throne 
of divine majesty belonging to aking ; so that that passage does not 
afford the least analogy for the one before us, But granting 
that there were such an anlaogy in a grammatical point of view, 
it is still contrary to the sense and spirit of the Hebrew language 
to use props asa genitive of quality, and to flatten and degrade 
the idea of God or of divinity in a heathenish style to the idea 
of creature-majesty. Modern pantheism, indeed, speaks of a 
divine locality, or of a “ divine” opera; heathenish insipidities of 
this kind were foreign to the purity of the Israelitish mono- 
theism. 

On the other hand, it was not foreign to the Israelitish mode 
of conception and expression, to denote persons who stood as the 
agents and representatives of God by the word ppp (sing.) 
or ppp dy (plur.)—not, however, by ps»qbyg5 sing —compare 
Psalm Ixxxix, 27, Ixxiii. 15, &c. They were thus denoted, not be- 
cause they were regarded as creatures equal with God, but because, 
in their relation to those who were subject to them, they were 
clothed with Divine authority. This might, with perfect propriety, 
be said of the “ seed of David’—Solomon—especially at the 
time when reference is made to that prophecy of Nathan, that 
the throne of David should be established for ever and ever. 

The Psalmist after those words thus goes on: “ A sceptre of 
righteousness (ev@vtys = 9 4y 7 in the Sept. frequently) is the 
sceptre of thy dominion; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. Therefore has thy God, O God, anointed thee with oil 
of joy more than thine associates.” By the “associates” cannot 
be meant those holding office about the king’s court ; for, that 
the king is exalted in prosperity and glory above the officers of 
his court is true, and has ever been true not merely of righteous, 
but of all kings, the unrighteous as well, and could not therefore 
with any reason be represented as a special blessing consequent 
on the righteousness of Solomon. Least of all can the petdyous 
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be explained, with Olshausen and others, of the angels; to these 
neither the Psalmist nor our author can have referred in this 
word ; we shall soon see that the point of comparison between 
the Messiah and the angels lies in quite another part of the 
citation. The associates are evidently his associates in royal 
dignity—other kings ; and the Psalmist says, that on account of 
his righteousness Solomon has received more joy, prosperity, and 
glory, than any other king of the earth. The anointing with 
oil of joy is not to be understood of the anointing to the office of 
king or prophet, or even of the anointing with the Holy Ghost 
in general, but the figurative expression is derived from the well- 
known custom of anointing the head at festivals (Deut. xxviii. 
40; Psalm xxiii. 5, xcii. 11; Matth. vi. 17), and “ to be anointed 
with oil of joy” is equivalent to being blessed with joy and pros- 
perity.—That sy-y4yy in the eighth verse is again vocative follows, 
not merely from the analogy of the seventh verse, but is evident 
of itself, and serves rather for the further confirmation of the 
correct rendering of ver. 7. It is impossible that prids can be 


in apposition with orbs 5 even in a vocative address such a 
construction would be foreign to the spirit of the Hebrew diction ; 
besides, here in the nominative or subject such a redundance 
would be all the more intolerable, as the emphasis which it 
involves is altogether without occasion or aim. ‘The LX X. have 
therefore rightly understood sreqeogs as the vocative and pitts 
as the subject. That prrqbyy has no article is explained by this, 
that it is not an address to God, the one, definite, well-known, 
but an address to a man. 

The repeated address prrqhy3 applied to Solomon close beside 
the designation of Jehovah as orrosy is certainly highly signi- 
ficant. The poet addresses him thus not out of flattery, but 
under the influence of the theocratic feeling that the dominion of 
God over Israel finds its manifestation in the dominion of the 
anointed of God over Israel. This involves the idea that the 
theocratic king is the fulfiller of the will of God in Israel. 

How then does our author apply this passage? He does not 
say that these words of the psalm are in the sense of their author 
an address to Christ (comp. the remark on pds), but that 
they are spoken of Christ, are applicable to him, That 
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exalted dignity and rank was ascribed to Solomon because, and 
in so far as his sceptre was a sceptre of righteousness, because, 
and in so far as he loved righteousness and made the will of God 
his will. The Psalmist contemplates Solomon then as the deal 
of a theocratic king, such as was conceived in 2 Sam. vii. and 
farther delineated in hope, Psalm ii. In as far as Solomon in 
reality made the will of God his will, in so far might he be 
accounted the seed promised to David, in so far might the 
predicate arqbyy be assigned to him. It is quite possible and 
comprehensible, that in the first years of his reign it was believed 
that the prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii., and the hope of David, 
Psalm ii., 2 Sam. vii., found their fulfilment in Solomon, while 
the words of David were forgotten that the Lord spake “ of the 
distant future.” (It was thought, too, in the time of Constantine, 
that the reign of the thousand years had commenced!) But it 
soon appeared how mistaken this belief was, how far Solomon 
departed from a faithful fulfilment of the will of God. Although, 
however, that psalm—as a hymn on Solomon—was shown to 
have proceeded from hunian error, it did not, therefore, and in 
the same degree, cease to be prophetical, but it then first became 
a prophecy. It became apparent that the ideals delineated in 
that psalm under the guidance of the Holy Spirit would first be 
realized in the future. The ideal of the righteous king who 
absolutely fulfils the will of God, and to whom, therefore, the 
predicate pypqbyy truly belongs, and whose dominion is to have 
an everlasting continuance, is only very imperfectly fulfilled in 
Solomon, is first perfectly fulfilled in Christ. Thus those 
words cited from the psalm are spoken respecting the Son. In 
the sense of their human author they are neither a direct nor an 
indirect prophecy of Christ, but the object of which they treat, 
Solomon, was a real, a living prophecy of Christ, a type and pre- 
figuration, and, in as far as those words represent Solomon in 
his typico-ideal not in his human-imperfect character, they are 
certainly in the sense of the Holy Spirit a prophecy pointing to 
our Saviour. 

Inquire we now finally, how far we have in that declaration 
of the Psalmist a proof of the superiority of the Messiah over the 
angels. Three things are declared of the ideal of a thecoratic 
king—consequently of the Messiah ; a, he is ortoy: his authority 
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is the authority of God himself; 4, his dominion is endless ; ¢, 
both are true because he perfectly fulfils the will of God. The 
perfect theocratical king—therefore Christ (which required no 
proofs for the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews)—stands in 
this threefold relation above the angels. He is the absolute 
revelation of God and therefore himself God; the angels are only 
servants. He is King of an imperishable kingdom ; the angels 
execute only periodical commands ; he rules in a moral way as 
founder of a kingdom of righteousness, and his whole dignity as 
Messiah is founded directly on his moral and spiritual relation to 
man; the angels are only mediators of outward appearances of 
nature, by which a rude, unsusceptible people are to be trained for 
higher things. 

Ver. 10—12. As ver. 8s. is connected with ver. 7 by the words 
™pos Tov vidv, so is ver. 10 still more closely connected with ver. 
8 s. by a mere «al, and indeed we shall soon see, that the two 
members ver. 8—9 and ver. 10—12 taken together, form the 
antithetical member to ver. 7. 

Here also we will first consider the passage quoted (Ps. cil. 
26—28) in its original meaning and connexion. The words in 
themselves have no difficulty ; the Sept. has rightly rendered 
them, and the author follows the Sept. ; the meaning of the words 
too is clear. But the question again recurs, how far these words, 
evidently spoken of God, can afford any proof of the superiority 
of the Son over the angels. The supposition that the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by mistake, i.e. from complete 
ignorance of the context from which he took the passage, 
considered those words as an address directed to Christ, is too 
awkward to find any acceptance with us. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can scarcely be conceived of as so 
senseless, that, without any occasion, he should use words which 
apply to God as if they applied to the incarnate Son of God. So 
coarse a mistake would certainly not have escaped detection ; for 
it is not to be forgotten that his readers were also in a certain 
sense his opponents, and would scarcely have allowed themselves 
to be drawn away from their deep-rooted prejudice in favour of the 
old covenant and the Old Testament Israel, by bad and untenable 
arguments. That supposition is all the more improbable when 
it is considered, that the author has evidently quoted all these 
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passages not from memory, but has carefully copied them from 
the LXX., so that he could not possibly be ignorant of their 
original context. In general, however, it is a very superficial 
and shallow view that would lead us all at once to consider the 
use of Old Testament passages in the New Testament as parallel 
with the exegetico-dogmatic method of argumentation pursued 
by the Rabbins. The apostles and apostolical men have, 
indeed, exhibited in their epistles such a freedom from the spirit 
of Jewish tradition, such an originality and youthful vigour of 
new life, such a fineness and depth of psychological and historical 
intuition, and the whole system of Christianity in its freshness 
and originality stands in such contrast to the old insipid anti- 
Messianic Judaism, and appears so thoroughly a new structure 
from the foundation resting on the depths of Old Testament 
revelation, and not a mere ae gement of the Pharisaico-Rabbi- 
nical pseudo-Judaism, that it were indeed wonderful, if the same 
apostolical men had in their interpretation of Old Testament 
passages held themselves dependent on the Jewish exegesis and 
hermeneutical method. In reality, however, the apostolical 
exegesis of the Old Testament stands in directest opposition to 
the Jewish-' abbinical, so that one can scarcely imagine a more 
complete and diametrical difference. In the Rabbinical inter- 
pretation it is always single words—studiously separated from the 
context—from which inferences, arbitrary, of course, are drawn. 
The Rabbins affirm, for example, that when a man lies three 
days in the grave, his entrails are torn from his body and cast in 
the face of the dead; for it is written in Mal. ii. 3, “I will also 
cast the filth of your festivals in your face.” (Sepher joreh 
chattaim, num. 66.) Nay, the later Rabbinism, as a direct 
result of this arbitrary procedure, went the length of drawing 
inferences even from single letters. They taught, for example, 
the transmigration of the soul, and that the souls of men ever 
continue to live in men ; thus the life of Cain passed into Jethro, 
his spirit into Korah, his soul into the Egyptians (Ex. ii. 12 ss.), 
for it is written Gen. iv. 24 ‘2 Op» and s, , and yw are 
the first letters of Jethro, Korah and ssyy, (Jalkut rubeni, 
num. 9.) The genuine pharisaical principle which forms the 
basis of all this, is, that the letter as such is what is most significant. 
The New Testament writers, on the contrary—as we have seen 
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in reference to Heb. i. 6—9, and as we shall see more and more 
as we proceed with the epistle—drew all their arguments from 
the spirit of the passages considered in their connection. Nothing 
at all is inferred from the mere letters of the passages quoted. 
In Ps. xlv. there is not a syllable about angels.- When the 
author, notwithstanding, has adduced that passage as a proof 
that the Messiah is superior to the angels, he has, as we have 
seen, necessarily reckoned on a rational consideration of the 
passage on the part of his readers, and a reflective logical compa- 
rison of the passage with that in Ps. civ. 4, and the force of the 
argument proceeds only from such a judicious interpretation and 
attentive examination of the ideas and references objectively 
contained in both passages. 

The procedure which he uniformly follows is not that of 
collecting passages in which the words “Son” and “ angel” occur, 
and arbitrarily interpreting them—thus the Rabbins would have 
done—but of adducing the weightiest passages in which the 
Messianic salvation is prophesied of (substantially, although not 
at all under the name “ Messianic”), and from these developing 
the idea of this salvation. ‘Thus in vers. 7—12 the simple and 
fundamental idea which he wants to show is, that while the 
angels are employed by God as ministering in temporary appear- 
ances of nature, the Messianic salvation, on the contrary, is ever 
represented, a, as the lifting up of the man, the theocratical 
king, immediately to God; b, as the immediate saving act of 
God himself, ¢.e. in one word; ¢, as an immediate relation of 
God to men without the intervention of mediation by angels. 
He finds this idea of the Messianic salvation in those expressions 
of the Psalms, but not dry outward statements respecting the 
person of Christ. 

In ver. 8—9 the important truth was stated, that the true 
theocratical king, when his dignity is described, receives not the 
predicate “angel,” but the predicate orrtoyy, He enters without 
the mediation of an angel, a 9s quo into immediate unity 


with God himself. Have we then in ver. 8—10 a descrip- 
tion of the saving work of a man who is one with God, we are 
therefore entitled to expect that in ver. 10—12 a passage will be 
adduced as a counterpart, in which the Messianic salvation is 
described as an wunmediate act of God to man, without the inter- 
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position of angels. For this is the difference between the Mosaic 
economy of the law and the Messianic economy of the gospel : a, 
in the economy of the law the man, Moses, is God’s servant, and 
enters as yet into no immediate contact with God himself, but 
only with a form of the divine manifestation in the 9”5 sgbry 5 


in the Messianic economy, on the contrary, the theocratic king 
is himself pyqbyy in an immediate relation of oneness with God, 
while nothing is said of the mediation of angels ; , in the Mosaic 
economy, God works upon men through angels ; in the Messianic, 
God works immediately and directly on men without the need of 
angels. This latter idea, as has been already said, we must 
expect to find proved by a quotation in vers. 10—12. 

Let us look now at the psalm. It is a song of complaint mop m 


syd and according to ver. 4 written during the exile; and it is 


evident from ver. 14 (thou shalt arise and have mercy upon 
Zion), that the author bewails not the sorrows of an individual 
but the misfortune of his people, although he represents this 
in an individualized lyrical form as his own affliction. After 
having pourtrayed in vers. 2—12 his own wretched condition, 7.e. 
the condition of the Israelite and the Israelites, he appeals in 
ver. 13 to the immutability and eternity of God. It is self-evident 
that it is not the eternity as a metaphysical attribute of God, nor 
his unchangeableness as the immaterial Spirit that is spoken of, 
but the unchangeableness of Jehovah in his acts, in his relation 
to Israel, in a word the divine covenant-faithfulness. Upon this 
he grounds the inference ver. 14, that God shall again have 
mercy upon Zion, then will the heathen and their kings fear him 
(ver. 15), and men will speak of the saving work of God to 
coming generations (ver. 19), that God, namely, has looked down 
from heaven and heard the cry of the prisoners (vers. 2—21.) It 
is, then, the deliverance from the captivity that is here spoken of, 
consequently the Messianic time. 'The prophets before the exile 
had represented the Messiah as the deliverer from the ewile. Not 
till towards the end of the exile was it revealed to Daniel, that 
the Messiah should come not immediately after the seventy years 
of the exile foretold by Jeremiah in the strict sense, but after 
seventy years of weeks; i.e. just that the state of being under 
the yoke of the heathen, which is substantially a state of exile, 
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would, even after the local return to Canaan, stretch over a . 
period of seventy years of weeks. The 102d Psalm does not yet 
discover the difference between a state of exile in the stricter, 
and in the wider sense; the Psalmist simply prays for the 
speedy arrival of the promised time of the redemption and 
the salvation, that salvation which, when it actually appeared, 
Luke i. 68, was denoted literally in the same way in which it 
had been denoted in Ps. cii. 20 as “as God’s looking down 
upon his people.” 

At the conclusion of the psalm the prayer is again concisely 
expressed in the words, “ ‘Take me not away in the midst of my 
days (ere I have witnessed the deliverance of the people), thy 
years are to all generations.” Here too the prayer for deliverance 
is enforced by the thought of God’s unchangeableness, which 
implies here, besides the idea of the covenant-faithfulness of God, 
also that of his greatness. Upon this follow the words: “Thou 
hast in the beginning (ayy5, «ar’ dpyds) laid the foundations 
of the earth, the heaven also is the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, thou shalt remain,’ &c. The fundamental idea 
there then is, that the hope of the promised Messianic deliverance 
rests upon God alone and not on any kind of creature-help. 
Emphasis is expressly laid on the fact that the heavens also and 
celestial beings are subject to time and to change, and that upon 
them the hope of the Messianic salvation cannot rest. 

Thus do we find here, in reality, the precise idea expressed 
which we were led to expect. Ver. 8 s.: the Messianic salva- 
tion, in so far as it appears as the act of a man, an anointed one, 
“the seed of David,” is already according to the prophecies of 
the Old Testament far superior to angel-revelations, is imme- 
diately divine, eternal, everlasting. Vers. 10O—12: the Messianic 
salvation, in so far as it appears as the act of God, is already 
according to the expectation of the Old Testament an immediate 
act of G'od alone, of which no creature, no celestial creature even, 
is capable. 

Thus the Son, as in vers. 8—9, so in like manner in vers. 10—12, 
appears in a threefold opposition to the angels, ver. 7. a, The 
Messianic redemption is an act of the everlasting faithfulness of 


God himself, not of a creature. b, It is everlasting, not mutable, 
a 2 
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e, It is founded on a moral relation of God to men, on the faithful- 
ness of God, not on a relation to nature. 

Tn conclusion then we see, that vers. 8—9 and vers. 10—12 are 
the two members parallel to each other, which taken together 
form the complete antithesis to ver. 7. 

Ver. 13 forms the key-stone of the whole argument. Let us 
look back for a moment on the course of the reasoning. The 
New Testament revelation of God in the Son was opposed to that 
of the Old Testament as the absolute to the relative, ver. 4, and 
the absoluteness of the former derived, 1, from the name Son which 
is assigned in the Old Testament to the promised Messiah, but 
to none among the angels, ver. 5; 2, from this, that where the 
(Messianic) saving work of God, i.e. of the zpwrToroxes is pro- 
phesied of, merely the place of worshipping spectators belongs to 
the angels, ver. 6; 38, ver. 7—12, from the immediateness of 
the union of God with men in the Messianic salvation, from its 
everlasting duration and its spiritual nature, inasmuch as it rests 
on the reciprocal relation of human righteousness, vers. 8—9, and 
divine faithfulness, vers. 10—12.—It had been shown in ver. 
8—9, as well as in ver. 10—12, that an immediate elevation of 
man to God, and an immediate act of grace on the part of God 
towards man, without the interposition of angels, were already 
laid down in the Old Testament as the fundamental character- 
istics of the Messianic salvation. This immediateness is now in 
ver. 13 still farther confirmed by a crowning passage from the 
Old Testament in which it is most clearly expressed. The 
Messias, it is said, shall sit upon God’s throne, and take part in 
the divine dominion. Nowhere is this represented as belonging 
to an angel. 

The quotation is from Ps. cx. 1. Bleek cannot allow this 
psalm to be taken ‘as prophetical of the Messiah, because the 
hope of a personal Messiah was foreign to the time of David. 
This objection needs no refutation after what has been said at 
ver. 5. Tholuck also (Hebraerbr. Beilage i. p. 10) has rightly 
directed attention to 2 Sam. xxii. 1 ss——that saying of David 
in which he expresses so definite a hope of a definite posterity 
who should fulfil Nathan’s prophecy, 2 Sam. vii. That we have, 
in Ps. cx., also an expression of that hope grounded on 2 Sam. vii. 
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should no longer be doubted. We by no means need to appeal 
to the declaration of Christ, Matth. xxii. 42 ss.; even if we were 
able, without doing violence to a sound understanding, to agree 
with those who regard that declaration not as Christ’s real 
opinion, but as intended by him half in jest merely to lead the 
Pharisees into an inextricable difficulty—even if we were at 
liberty to adopt such a view, the composition of the 110th Psalm 
by David, and its Messianic signification, would still stand fast of 
itself. The remarkable representation of a sacerdotal king like 
to Melchisedek, which we find in this psalm, will not at all suit 
a time subsequent to that of David. The later kingsstood partlyin 
hostile relation to the priesthood, cultus, theocracy, and worship 
of Jehovah, partly, even when they stood in a peaceful and 
friendly relation to these as in the case of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
they showed this precisely by not invading the rights and offices 
of the priests; the attempt of the otherwise pious Uzziah to com- 
bine the priestly functions with the kingly was punished by God 
himself with the infliction of the disease of leprosy. In such a 
period, such a psalm, with the representation which it gives of 
a priest-king, could not have been composed. To unite the 
priestly with the kingly dignity was at that time as little to the 
praise of a king, as it isnow to the praise of the emperor Henry 
IV. as an emperor, that he invested bishops and popes. As 
this, on the contrary, was a commendation under Charles the 
Great, and even under Henry III., so also was that a ground 
of praise in the time of David, of David the protector of the high 
priesthood against Saul, the man after God’s heart, in opposition 
to whom the priests had no occasion for watching over and 
deferfding their rights, because they had no reason to dread any 
malicious invasion of these from the despotism of the king. 
We must therefore seek for the date of the psalm in the time of 
David.— With respect to its contents, modern critics have held 
the psalm to be a hymn upon David sung by one of his subjects. 
The first words correspond with this explanation: the Lord 
(God) said unto my lord (the king.) But the words immediately 
following, in which God is represented as having spoken, will not 
apply to David. It is easy to comprehend how Solomon should 
receive the predicate aby as the theocratic ruler, especially 
when he is contemplated as the ideal seed of David, and fulfiller of 
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the will of God. But it cannot be comprehended how an Israelite 
should have spoken of David’s sitting upon God’s throne ; for the 
throne of God was, as we learn from Ps. xi. 4, xxxii. 14, &e., 
in the heaven;! a sitting upon God’s throne was not applicable 
to David even by the boldest hyperbole, still less would ver. 4 be 
suitable to David, in which Jehovah is represented as having 
sworn to the king—the same who is spoken of in ver. 1—that he 
shall be a priest and king at the same time, and that for ever 
pbiyd. When had ever such a thing been promised to David? 
Bleek thinks there is no trace of the psalm’s referring to the 
future; but do not ver. 1 (the Lord said) and ver. 4 (the Lord 
hath sworn and will not repent), refer plainly enough to a prophecy 
that had been given and was still wnfudjlled (ory pb fut.)? It is 
possible, indeed, that a prophecy referring to David’s own future 
destinies might be meant; but it will be difficult to find any 
prophecy of such an alae in reference to David. Nowhere 
else must we look for the ¥’s ON? mentioned in Ps. cx. than in 
that very prophecy of } Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. with which we 
are now so familiar, and there it is said, twice in succes- 
sion, not of David, but in express ecitianetonen to him, 


of his seed : srsbis-ny sminam ver. 12, and nbiyty, 
5 nsbnn NDD-NN "NIP David shall indeed die, but ‘his seed 
shall reion for ever. There e, too, we find the words bby of 
Ps. cx. 4. And we have already seen at ver. 5 of our chapter, 
that although Nathan had spoken of the seed collectively, David 
might yet expect, and did expect, the fulfilment of this promise 
in no other way than in a definite individual of his posterity. 
(With this the objection of Bleek falls of itself to the ground— 
that the idea of a personal Messiah was unknown in the time of 
Dayid). What remains of Ps. cx. 4 finds its explanation also in 
2 Sam. 7. Nathan had revealed to David that he was not 
appointed to build the Lord an house; he was appointed merely 
to reign; but his seed after him was to build an house to the 


Lord, and the Lord would build an house for it. If now the 


‘ The mercy-lid over the ark of the covenant which shut out the 
accusing testimony (the ten commandments) from the view of God, is 
indeed in Luther’s translation, but now here in the original, designated as 
a seat or throne of God. 
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seed of David was to do in a higher and more excellent degree 
that which in a less degree the builders of the tabernacle had 
done, this might properly be considered as a uniting of priestly- 
ecclesiastical with civil functions, and might be represented in 
the language of lyrical poetry as a government “ after the order 
of Melchesedec.” But if the seed of David is to have an house 
built for him by the Lord himself, and is to reign for ever and 
ever, he is thereby exalted to God’s own throne; God has built 
for him his house and his throne, he has built God’s house ; the 
dominion of both is thus endless and unlimited, and becomes 
accordingly one and the same. 

But while it is impossible that David can be the object of the 
psalm, he can be, and is, its author. For, from what other 
individual of the time of David are we at liberty to expect such 
an unfolding of the Messianic hope, than from that king who 
gave utterance to the prayer with which we are already familiar 
in 2 Sam. vii. 18—29 and chap. xxii. 1 ss.? 

This passage from the Psalms, then, is cited by our author. 
No angel, but a man, is chosen to an immediate unity of domi- 
nion with God, to absolute rule over all enemies, over the whole 
world. The angels, on the contrary, as the author says in ver. 
14, by way of recapitulation, and looking back to ver. 7, are minis- 
tering spirits NectoupyiKa mvevpata ; they exist only on account 
of those who are appointed to be “heirs of salvation.” J¢ is not 
the angels that are called into a relation of oneness with God, but 
man. In this antithesis, the whole train of thought finds its 
conclusion. 


A PRACTICAL INTERMEDIATE PART. 
Chap. ii. I—4. 


In ch. ii. 1—4 the author immediately adds a practical appli- 
cation of the foregoing. All the more carefully must we hold 
fast the New Testament doctrine. ITepiocws is a familar expres- 
sion, especially with the apostle Paul. Why the comparative 
is used here appears from the train of thought, which is as 
follows (as is plain also from ver. 2 and 3.) Apparently, the 
authority of the Mosaic law is higher than that of the gospel ; 
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for there God revealed himself by angels, here by a man. But 
it follows from what has been said, that the New Testament 
revelation, far from having less authority on that account, pos- 
sesses rather an authority by so much the greater, that it was 
not given through the mediation of angels, but is immediate, 
consequently, that greater heed must be given, not to esteem it 
lightly. 

Mirote rapappyduev, A.D. and other manuscripts read 
mapapudpev, which, however, is not a different reading, nor an 
error in the writing (Tholuck), nor a poetical form, but, as Sturz 
(de dial. Maced. et Alex.) already perceived, and Thiersch 
(de Pent. vers. Alex. p. 85) has since further proven, nothing 
more than an Alexandrian orthography. The form trapappuepev 
cannot be the conj. pres. act. of rapappvéw, as this verb nowhere. 
occurs, but is supplied by the grammarians for the explanation of 
certain forms. We have here simply the conj. aor. sec. pass. of 
mapappéwto flow by,—lest we unconsciously slide past (comp. Sept. 
Prov. iii. 21). Some supply 7a dxoveGévra, in which case it 
would signify —*“ that we forget not the things we have heard,” but 
this gives an almost tautological idea. When others supply rv 
cwtnptav in the sense of ‘ everlasting happiness,” something 
heterogeneous is thereby introduced into the words. The best 
way certainly is to supply tov axovoGevtar ; “ that we may not 
even yet entirely fall away from the doctrine we have heard.” 
For this was the specific danger that threatened them. Who- 
ever of those Jewish Christians should once treat what specifically 
belonged to the New Testament as a secondary thing, to which 
he needed not to give such anxious heed as to its connexion 
with the Mosaic ordinances and law, might come unconsciously 
and imperceptibly to lose entirely his Christian knowledge and 
love for the Gospel. (Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Tholuck.) 

Ver. 2—3. The idea already implied in the first verse,—that 
the gospel because given to men by Jesus possesses all the higher and 
holier claims, is now further unfolded as the ground of what is 
said in ver. 1. Ei introduces an argument e concessis; that the 
law is BéBasos (i.e. has a fully attested divine authority) was 
undisputed on the part of the readers. This authority, however, 
rested substantially on the fact, that the law was promulgated by 
angels. The question presents itself, whence arose this view of 
the co-operation of angels in the giving of the law from Mount 
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Sinai. Among the more recent theologians the opinion is pretty 
prevalent, that this was a belief entertained by the Jews in the 
time of Christ, a rabbinical notion, of which Stephen (Acts vii. 
53), Paul (Gal. iii. 19), and the author of this epistle availed 
themselves for their respective objects. If it should be granted 
that it was nothing more than a notion belonging to that time, it 
would not therefore follow that it was superstitious ; on the con- 
- trary, there lay beneath it a profound truth. Moses did not 
make the lawbut received it ; the voice which spake the ten words, 
Ex. xx., the finger which wrote them, could not, however, be 
Diediatele ascribed to God; it was rightly conjectured that 
those appearances were brought about by the agency of exalted 
creatures, and that forms of rovelMion so external do not corres- 
pond with the eternal and invisible nature of God. And that is 
precisely what our author means to urge, namely, that the 
revelation of God in the person of Jesus Christ is one which is 
absolutely adequate; that, however, which consists in the mere 
utterance of a law is not adequate. The whole reasoning, 
therefore, would rest on a profound truth, even if that view 
respecting the co-operation of angels on Mount Sinai were a mere 
rabbinical theologumenon. 

But it is not a mere theologumenon; it has a real foundation 
in the statements of God’s word, of the old Testament. We 
will not, indeed, and are not warranted to refer here to the qubn 
5,53 for although it is always of importance to bear in mind that 
God, in the time of Moses, chose for the form in which he 
appeared that of the angelic species, still, the angel of the Lord 
was no individual created angel; least of all would this explain 
the use of the plural in the passage before us—év ayyéhov. We 
would rather refer—in as far as regards, in general, the origin of 
the doctrine of angels before the exile—to the passage in Joel 
iv. 11 (at the final judgment the Gentiles shall assemble together ; 
“there God lets his mighty ones come down”) compared with 2 
Kings xix. 35 (“the angel of the Lord came down and smote 
the camp of the Assyrians.”) With reference, however, to the 
special co-agency of angels en Sinai, we would appeal, with 
Olshausen, to the two passages Deut. xxxiii. 2 s.: Psalm Ixviii. 
-18. In the first passage, in the song of Moses, it is said: God 
shined forth from Mount Paran, he came with ten thousand of holy 

E 
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ones. The form pyyq4> Is stat. constr. capi of m2 myrias ; 
wap- maa therefore, means multitudes or hosts of holy ones. 


It is then said in ver. 3: Yea he loveth the tribes; all his holy 
ones are at thy hand; they sit at thy feet; he receives thy words. 
Those who sit are evidently the Israelites who sit at the foot of 
the mount, as it were at God’s feet ; the subject to recetves can 
be no other than Moses. There is thus an antithesis between the 
“they” and the “he.” But this antithesis cannot be that which 
results from placing emphasis on the On, for then 95 must 


have stood before ws, But, as this is not the case, om can 


m so that these 


only be used in opposition to the foregoing Dw 
holy ones are plainly distinguished from the Israelites as different 
persons. It may also be supposed on other and independent 
grounds, that the Israelites are not meant by these “ holy ones.” 
In the first place, the former are never by Moses either described 
as holy ones or designated by that epithet ; in the chapter imme- 
diately preceding (chap. xxxii.), he speaks much of their un- 
holiness and obduracy. But in the second place, if by these holy 
ones the Israelites are to be understood as meant, then must we 
give to a i=! the signification “in thy protecting hand,” “in thy 
protection,” a signification which this expression had not yet 
obtained in the time of Moses. Finally, the idea as a whole— 
that God protects the Israelites, and bears them, as it were, in 
his hands—would be altogether out of place in this description of 
the giving of the law from Sinai. Four distinct and independent 
reasons, then, compel us to render the words: “ all his holy ones 
stand at thy hand (at this side, near thee), and to explain this of 
the hosts of angels standing near to God. In the same way must 
we explain the “ multitudes of saints” spoken of in ver. 2. The 
Alexandrian translator must also have perceived that angels were 
spoken of here ; he has, in true Alexandrian fashion, put into the 
text the peter interpretation of wap naa) by substituting the 
words é« deEiav adtod ayyedot weT avTod in place of a translation 
of the to him obscure words sab m1 wx ver. 2. 


The other passage to which we would refer, and which serves 
to confirm our explanation of the foregoing, is Ps. Ixvii. 18. The 
68th Psalm belongs to the time of Solomon; not to an earlier 
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period, since in ver. 30 mention is made of the temple in Jeru- 
salem; nor to a later, as in ver. 28 the princes of Naphtali and 
Zebulon appear with presents before the King, which could not 
possibly havetaken place after the separation of the two kingdoms; 
chiefly is ver. 32 applicable to Solomon, where mention is made 
of the Egyptian and Ethiopian ambassadors bringing gifts, and 
also ver. 17, where it is said that God from this time forth for 
ever has made his dwelling place “on the hill.’—In this psalm 
we read ver. 18: “the chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
many thousands; the Lord is with them on Sinai in the holy 
place.”—The author of our epistle, therefore, was fully justified 
by what he read in the Old Testament in calling the law a word 
spoken by angels. 

This word was $éBa.os (see above), and every mrapaPacis 
(positive transgression), nay, even every wapaxoy (negative 
omission) received its justrecompense. To designate the recom- 
pense, the author, who evidently aims at elegance of style, uses 
the more select, more rare, and sonorous word pusoPatrodocia.— 
If this held good already of the law,—how shall we escape 
(namely, the just recompense) “if we neglect so great cwrnpia, 
which is confirmed to us by those who heard it as one which, at 
the first, was spoken by the Lord?” A twofold antithesis to the 
law is here specified. First, the law was a mere word (Adyos) 
which, indeed, laid commands upon men, but imparted no 
strength or inclination for their fulfilment, the gospel, on the 
contrary, is a salvation, a redemption, an act. (Some would, 
most unhappily, and without any occasion given in the text, but 
rather destroying the beauty of the idea, explain cwtypia by 
AOyos THS cwTnplas with an arbitrary reference to Acts xii. 26.) 
Secondly, the salvation has been revealed and preached to men, 
directly and from first hand, by the Lord himself, not from second 
hand bytheangels. Thisis implied inthe words apyiv AaBovaa, Ke. 
CApxiv AauwBavew used by later Greek writers instead of the clas- 
sical dpyec@a.) The beginning cannot, of course, be understood 
here as forming an antithesis to the continuance ; as if the two 
acts apyiv NaBotoa Narcicbas and éBeBaiwOn were co-ordinated, 
and the sentence to be resolved thus apynv éXaPe Nareic Pau Kal 
€BeB8atHOn, in which case the idea would be—that the salvation 


was at first spoken by the Lord himself, but afterwards had been 
E 2 
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delivered to us as sure by those who heard it. Where then 
would be the difference between the salvation and the law? The 
law, too, was at first given by God, and then brought by angels 
tomen. The author of our epistle, however, lays no emphasis 
on the fact, that the salvation was given from God to rod Aeod, 
but that it was brought to men from the very first by (6ua) the 
Lord, consequently, not first by intermediate persons. ’E BeBarwOn, 
is therefore, of course, not co-ordinate with apyiv AaBodca 
Aareic Oat, but raBoica depends on éBeBarwOyn. That the salva- 
tion was revealed directly by the Lord is what has been delivered 
tous by the dxovcaytes the ear (and eye) witnesses as a cer- 
tainty, and consequently, as a divine authentication of the - 
owrTnpla. 

Some have found in vers. 1—3 a proof, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews could in no case have been written by the apostle 
Paul. (Euthal., Luth., Caly., &c.) For Paul, far from exclud- 
ing himself from the number of eye-witnesses, rather lays all 
weight on the fact, that he had seen the (risen) Lord himself, 1 
Cor. xv.; Gal. i. This argument is, however, without force ; 
other grounds there may be against the Pauline origin of the 
epistle, but in these verses there is none. It is one thing to have 
once seen the risen Lord, it is another thing to be an ear-witness 
of the salvation spoken by Christ, z.e. of the entire revelation of 
God in Christ. (Comp. Acts i. 21.) The same Paul, who in 
writing to the Corinthians who doubted of the resurrection, or 
to the Galatians who disputed his apostolic mission, appeals to 
the former fact, must yet have acknowledged that he was not an 
eye-witness of the salvation in the latter sense. Moreover, the 
1 plur. in ver 1 is not communicative, but merely insinuatory. 

Ver. 4. It is quite consistent with the practical aim which our 
author never loses sight of, that he attaches only a subordinate 
value to the confirmation of the Gospel by miracles. He says 
—ovveTaptupovvtos. Maprupety means to bear witness of a 
thing which is still under question, doubtful,—émimaprupeiv to 
testify of a thing already established,—ovverrpaptupeiy to give an 
additional testimony to a thing in itself certain, and confirmed 
by proofs from other sources. This implies that the salvation in 
Christ does not properly stand in need of confirmation by mi- 
racles, but bears already in itself the testimony of its truth. And, 
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indeed, it will never happen, that a heart which is inwardly far 
from the truth of the Gospel, which is wanting in repentance 
and self-knowledge, the spiritual hunger and thirst, will be, so to 
speak, forced into an acknowledgment of the truth of this Gospel 
by an appeal to the miracles which accompany it. On the 
contrary, to such hearts the miracles are rather rpooxéupata, 
“that with seeing eyes they see not, and with hearing ears they 
hear not.” Only the heart which has first experienced in itself the 
miracle of regeneration, of creative renewal, is capable of the 
humility which believes, even where it does not comprehend. For 
this very reason, however, the miracles are not something non- 
essential; but, as in the time of Christ, so still, they serve the 
end of being boundary stones between faith and unbelief, signs 
of God for the believing spirit, intimating that he is a living 
God, who stands above, not beneath his works, chiefly as the 
distributor of life and the Saviour, above that nature which is 
fallen by sin, and is subject to death, (in which view the resur- 
rection of Christ, the first-fruits forms the centre point of all 
miracles),—and signs of faith which, in miracles, learns and 
exercises humility.—It is, moreover, worthy of observation, that 
this very passage which ascribes to miracles the humble function 
implied in the word ovverrimaprupetv, furnishes a principal proof 
of the historical reality of the miracles, and, with this, of the 
supernatural character of Christianity in general. A man who 
wrote before the year 70, speaks of miracles, even where he does 
not give them a high place, as of well-known and undisputed 
facts ! 

Miracles may be regarded in a fourfold aspect, first, with 
respect to their design as onweta (4g), signs, miraculous testi- 
monies in behalf of any truth; secondly, with respect to their 
nature as Tépata (Fp iy), %¢., supernatural acts; thirdly, with 


respect to their origin as Suvdues, because wrought by higher 
powers ; and finally, in their specifically Christian aspect as mvev- 
patos aylov pepiopol, as exercised by those who, according to the 
will and wise distribution of God, are endowed with the parti- 
cular gifts of miracles (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 11.) 
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SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. ii. 5—18.) 
IN THE SON MAN IS RAISED ABOVE THE ANGELS. 


In the first section it was shown, that already the Old Tes- 
tament points to a future absolute revelation of God to man, a 
revelation through a Mediator, by whom man should enter into. 
immediate contact with God and God with man, and that this 
predicted revelation of God is, even in the Old Testament, placed 
higher than that which was given through the mediation of angels. 
It was therefore the dignity of the Son as such, his person and 
office, that was first spoken of. 

In the second section, on which we now enter, the one idea 
already implicitly contained in the first section (i. 8—9), namely, 
that in the Son, man is immediately exalted to a union with God 
such as belongs not to the angels, is taken up and independently 
carried out. Here again, the 5th verse, which contains the new 
theme, is connected by means of the conjunction ydp with the 
concluding words of the foregoing section. The new idea—that 
the divine dominion over the future kingdom is ascribed not to 
the angels but to the son of man, follows quite naturally upon 
the exhortation in ver. 1—4 as a new proof, but at the same time 
comes into co-ordination with the whole of the first section, chap. 
i. 5—14; the first section was the one foundation upon which 
the exhortation, chap. 1. 1—4, is made to rest; chap. ii. 5, 
together with its further development in ver. 6—18, forms the 
other foundation.—Thus the author, with great beauty of style, 
bridges over the space between the concluding words of the first 
section and the announcement of the new theme, just as we 
observed before in chap. i. 4. 

Before, however, proceeding to follow out exegetically this new 
theme, it may not be without advantage to view somewhat more 
closely the ground-idea of the new section in itself, and to make 
ourselves familiar with it. That not merely the Son as the 
eternal only begotten of the Father or the first-born (apwré- 
toxos) of every creature is higher than the angels, but that man 
also as such is called (of course in Christ) to a much more imme- 
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diate union with God than belongs to angels, and that therefore 
man, as regards his proper destination, is higher than the angels, 
—this is a statement which at first sight will appear surprising, 
as we are generally wont to regard the angels as superior beings. 
And, indeed, it is not without reason that we do so. For, 
according to the statements of the Holy Scripture, the angels 
are endowed with higher and less limited gifts and powers, and 
although as creatures they cannot be conceived of as unlimited 
by space, and consequently, as incorporeal, still they have an 
unspeakably freer and less circumscribed relation to space and to 
matter than men have in their present state. They clothe them- 
selves with visible matter and put off this garment again ; they 
transfer themselves to wheresoever they please, they are not 
bound to a body of clay, and as they are without sexual distinc- 
tion (Matt. xxii. 80) there exists among them neither any 
development of the individual from childhood through the 
various steps of age, nor of the race, through successive genera- 
tions. The entire species has come from the creative hand of God 
complete in all its individuals, complete as the diamond which 
sparkles with perpetual and unchanging lustre-—How now, shall 
we reconcile it with this, that our author should place above the 
angels poor weak man, hemmed in by space and a gross body, 
developing himself upon the basis of animal sexuality? Just in 
the same way as we can reconcile it with the weakness and 
meanness of the rose-bush, that there is in it, notwithstanding, a 
more excellent lifethan in the diamond. ‘The enamel of the rose 
when it has reached its bloom is something far superior to the 
glitter of the diamond. So also will man, when he reaches the 
bloom of his glorified life, unspeakably excel the angels in glory. 
Man’s superiority lies just in his capability of development. 
When the diamond is once disturbed by the ray of a burning 
_ reflector it is irrecoverably gone; so are the angels, once fallen, 
for ever lost, according to the doctrine of Scripture. The rose 
ean with difficulty be hurt, and even from its root it will still 
send forth new life ; so was man rendered capable even by sin (the 
possibility of which, though not its actual entrance, was neces- 
sary in consequence of his freedom) of entering into full spiritual] 
life-fellowship with God, through the help of the Saviour 


entering into him, nay, capable of receiving the person of the 
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redeeming Son of God as a member into his race. Hence also, 
it is the planet-system that has been assigned to man as the 
habitation and the theatre of that absolute revelation of God in 
Christ,—the planet-system, in which the antithesis between the 
fixed-star-like, or angel-like independent swn and the animal-like 
dependent moon finds its genuine human reconcilement in the 
planets, and most completely in the earth—while the angels, as 
the “hosts of heaven,” have their dwelling place in the fixed 
stars, where there is no opposition between illuminating and 
illuminated bodies, where planets do not revolve round suns, but 
fixed stars around fixed stars.' 

In ver. 5 the ground-idea is first of all expressed in a nega- 
tive form. The ofxovpévn % mwéAdovoa, the future terrestrial 
globe, i.e. the future kingdom (comp. Isa. Ixvi. 22) paq oye 
is nowhere represented in the Old Testament as ruled over by 
angels. The positive antithesis to this follows in vers. 6, 7 in the 
form of a citation which plainly enough implies the statement, 
that man rather is appointed to the dominion over “all things.” 

Ver. 6, 7. The citation is taken from Ps. viii. 5—7; the 
passage is quoted according to the Sept., with this exception, 
that the words cal katéotnoas adtov él Ta épya TaV YELpav 
gov, which are not found in the original Hebrew but are 
added in the LXX., are omitted by our author. The manner 
in which he introduces the quotation dveuaptipato 5é mov tis 
AEywu appears at first sight strange, but in nowise implies that 
the writer (as Koppe, Dindorch, Schulz thought) did not know 
where the citation was to be found.? For we find a similar 
indefiniteness also in chap. iv. 4, where the words cited (“ God 
rested on the seventh day”) are of such a kind that it was impos- 
sible the author could be ignorant of where they originally 
stand. That he knew this, too, in the case before us, is evident 
from the exactness with which he cites according to the Sept. ; 
while at the same time he omits those words of the Sept. which 


1 See this view further developed and vindicated in my essay “ Die 
Weltanschauung der Bibel und die Naturwissenchaft ” in the journal 
‘Die Zukunft der Kirche,” principally in p. 31 ss. and p. 55 ss. 

? Still less, of course, does it imply, that he meant to throw doubt on 
David's heing the author of the psalm, and to represent its author as an 
unknown person,—as Grotius thought. 
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do not belong to the original. ITov Ts is therefore a mere arbi- 
trary mode of expression (which was peculiar also to Philo, comp. 
Bleek on this passage) ; the author forbears to specify the place of 
the citation, just because he takes it for granted that it was quite 
well known. In the same way might a writer or speaker in our 
own time say— one has said: Here I stand I can do nothing else.” 
With respect to the quotation itself it presents two difficulties ; 
a, the words rap’ ayyédous evidently appear to belong to those 
words of the citation from which the author draws his inferences, 
comp. ver. 5. His object is to prove from the passage in the 
psalms, that man was indeed made lower than the angels, but 
only for a time, not for ever; rather, that precisely to man, and 
not to the angels, is the dominion over the oixoupévn 7) wédovea 
ascribed. But those very words zap’ ayyédous have no founda- 
tion in the original Hebrew, the words there are pyr y>4 DMM) 
orton, b, The words Spay’ tu are evidently understood 
by the writer, ver. 9, in the sense of time as meaning “a short 
time.” ‘ We see Jesus who was for a short time made lower 
than the angels crowned.” ‘To take Gpayu 7: there in the sense 
of degree would yield no sense whatever. Consequently the 
author has also in ver. 7, in this citation, understood Bpayv te in 
the sense of time. But yyyyy in the Hebrew, and Spayv 7 in the 


Sept., according to the opinion of its authors, are to be under- 
stood in the sense of degree; this at least is the most prevalent 
opinion among more recent critics (also that of Olshausen.) The 
only thing then that remains for us is here again to give the 
psalm itself our direct and unprejudiced consideration. Whether 
or not the psalm was written by David is here a matter of perfect 
indifference ; reasons, however, will appear occasionally and 
unsought for, to warrant our ascribing its authorship to him. 
Let us consider, first of all, the psalm itself 

“ Jehovah, our Lord, how mighty is thy name upon the whole 
earth, thou whose honour is praised’ above the heaven.” Here, 


1 —j5F cannot be imperf. which in a relative clause would be alto- 
ether without sense. If we derive it from then it must be the 3 
g n3 


sing. praet. with > fin. (comp. ver. 7 pypyy) instead of pry) and apoco- 
pated i In this case 4y5pg must point back to STA a Fide Thy name, 
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already, there is an evident antithesis between earth and heaven. 
The God, whose majesty is praised above in all heavens, disdains 
not to acquire for himself also on the poor small earth a glorious 
mighty name by the acts of his covenant-faithfulness (as the Lord, 
our Lord.) Ver. 2, “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou established a power for thee, because of thine adversaries, 
to subdue the enemy, the avenger.” It is not easy to say what 
the poet had in his mind here. At first sight we might be 
tempted to imagine a reference to some special case, in which a 
hostile warrior had, by the weeping and lisping of a child, been 
moyed to pity towards its parents. But a definite case of this 
kind which the readers of the psalm might have been able to call 
to mind without farther description, does not occur in all the Old 
Testament ; nor is it the enemies of a man but the enemies of 
God that are spoken of; and, besides, the subsequent part of the 
psalm treats solely of the high position which God hath assigned 
to man as such. We must, therefore, find in ver. 2 a reference 
of a more universal kind. God has on account of his enemies, 
for their subjugation, provided a power, and that out of the mouth 
of weak sucklings! By the enemies of God we must understand 
the whole power opposed to God on the earth, the kingdom of 
darkness, the kingdom of the serpent; by the power which God 
hath provided we are to understand the whole of those prepara- 
tions which God hath made or promised to make for overcoming 
the darkness. What are the preparations of this kind with which 
we are made acquainted in the Old Testament? Has God, 
perhaps, promised that he will at one time send hosts of angels 
who shall trample on the serpent’s head? No; when his object 
is to chastise sinful men, he places a cherub with a flaming sword 
before the closed gate of paradise ; but when the future redemp- 
tion from the bondage of the serpent, from death, is spoken of, then 


which has made thy glory above the heaven.’’ This, however, is a very 
forced idea. The simplest way is to point the word thus Tan (as Pual of 
man Jud. v. 11, xi. 40, which corresponds well enough with the émjp6n 
of ‘the LXX. ), or, ifit be thought preferable, to point man in the sense 
habitare, from which p37 “‘ dwellings” is derived. “But the latter 
root did not belong to the Hebrew till after the captivity, while man 


celebrare is a primitive poetical expression. 
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no mention is made of an angel, but the seed of the woman is to 
bring the salvation, hence, though erroneously and hastily, she 
fixes her hope on the boy that first comes from her womb, she has 
now a man child, and thinks that with the seed of the woman 
she has at the same time recovered the possession of the God 
whom she had lost (left behind in paradise.) And from this 
time forth, all hope of salvation was turned towards the birth of 
the heirs of the theocratic blessing, and on the preservation and 
protection of these first-born. The original promise of the seed 
of the woman separates itself into many branches; when a son is 
born to Lamech he calls him Noah, for he hopes that he will 
bring comfort to men in their trouble and labour upon the earth 
which God has cursed (Gen. v. 29); all the hope of Abraham 
is turned towards the birth of Isaac and the preservation of his 
life, Isaac’s hope rests upon Jacob; the whole prospect of future 
salvation always rests on such weak beings; upon the child 
which slumbers in a basket among the sedges of the Nile, rested 
the salvation of Israel ; and, moreover, David’s entire faith 
rested on the seed, which was to be the Son of God, and was to 
reign for ever with God. (Comp. Hofmann, Weissag. u. Erful- 
lung. part i. p. 195.) This psalm then certainly suits no author 
better than David. The same royal singer, who in Psalm ii. 
and cx. admired the divine majesty of the seed promised to 
him, is, in Psalm viii., lost in adoring wonder that God has 
selected a lowly son of man as the instrument of his divine 
conquests. 

Sucklings, weak children, are the threads on which the hope 
of Israel hangs. (How natural was it for the reflective reader 
already here to carry out the antithesis; God has not told his 
people to direct the eye oftheir hope to the appearances of angels, 
and to hosts of angels.) 

The 4th verse of the 8th Psalm contains nothing that might 
serve to confirm what is said in ver. 3; that the poet considers 
the heaven as the work of God, can be no reason or proof that 
God has chosen children to be the instruments of his power. 
We are therefore not entitled to give to 55 the argumentative 
signification “for,” but must render it as a syntactic particle by 
“when,” so that ver. 4 forms an antecedent clause to ver. 5. 
“ When I look upon thy heavens the work of thy fingers, the 

2 : 
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moon and the stars which thou hast prepared; what (1 must 
then exclaim) is man that thou are mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him.” To translate the words 
whip=-qy “how excellent is man,” as Bohme and Kuinoel do, 


is forbidden by the sense of thn which, as is well known, always 


designates man on the side of his weakness and frailty. The 
whole passage is evidently rather an exclamation of adoring 
wonder, that God, this mighty ruler of all heavens, should let 
himself down to poor weak man, the suckling, and should give 
him so high a rank. The words yysyy-pqyy then, express the 
contrast between the weakness of man and his high destination, 
—not, however, the result of the latter. The antithesis vaguely 
and generally implied in ver. 2—that He who is enthroned in 
the heavens disdains not the earth as the scene of his majesty—is 
thus rendered more definite in ver. 3—5. 

But the promised glory is at first only promised ; it lies still in 
the future; that it may soon be realized is the hope which the 
Psalmist expresses in the 6th verse of the Psalm : 955 pnq)) 
orroyn wy “thou hast made him to want a little of God.” 
30n signifies “to want,” in Piel, “to cause to want,” so in 
Eccles. iv. 8, “I cause my soul to want good.” The rendering: 
“Thou hast made him a little less than God” is therefore, to say 
the least, arbitrary; nor does it suit the context, in which all 
emphasis is rather laid upon this, that man, who is not “a little” 
but infinitely inferior to God, is, notwithstanding, appointed to 
share with God in the dominion over the world. We are 
therefore to understand ia not in the comparative, but (as in 
Eccles. iv. 8) in the privative sense, and wyry not as significant 
of degree, but of time. For a little while must man be deprived 
of God—not God qua Jehovah, for it is purposely not TaD but 
God qua Elohim, #.e. the contemplation and enjoyment of the 
visible nearness of God in his glory as the Creator; but the time 
comes when he shall be crowned with glory and honour, and 
shall reign over all the creatures of God (ver. 6—9.) Thus does 
God make his name glorious on the earth (ver. 10.) 

The second difficulty in regard to Bpayv tv now disappears of 


itself. We see that wy is to be taken in the sense of time. But 
CP et 4 2 3 
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the first difficulty, too—namely, that wap’ dyryédous is not found in 
the original Hebrew, is now easily removed. Jf we suppose this 
map ayyédous to be also not in the Greek text, the force of the 
argument drawn from the citation remains still quite the same. 
The psalm contains the idea, that God who rules over all 
heavens has made the salvation to rest precisely on weak sons of 
men, and has destined the sons of men to be the future lords of his 
kingdom. If also the antithesis be not expressly stated, that it is 
not angels who are the promised saviours and rulers, it is still 
clearly enough implied in the train of thought which is pursued. 
The LXX. have actually put this antithesis into the text, 
although not in the clearest manner; the writer of our epistle, 
who always cites from the L_X-X., could do the same with all the 
more safety that the whole argumentative force of the passage 
depends not at all upon those words which owe their existence to 
an inaccurate rendering of the original. Nay, he might do this 
with all the more reason, seeing that the translation map’ dyryé- 
Nous, although inaccurate, is yet by no means without occasion. 
The L.XX. were induced to adopt it because the Hebrew does 
not say: “ Thou (Jehovah) hast caused him to want Thee for a 
short time,” but “Thou (Jehovah) hast caused him to want 
Elohim.” They thought that psqbyy must denote a subject 
different from Jehovah (or a plurality of such.) And there is 
something true in this, if we are not justified in at once 
understanding prpqogg of the angels. Without doubt, however, 
rrrtbyy denotes God in a different point of view from yp, He 
is called Jehovah as the personal, living, free-willing, and hence, 
chiefly, as the faithful covenant-God ; Elohim, on the other hand, 
as the adored, all-governing, Creator and Lord of the worlds, in 
his creative majesty. The Psalmist, therefore, would not, and 
could not, say: Jehovah, thou hast caused man to want Thee ; 
since God qua Jehovah has never withdrawn himself from men. 
But he might truly say: Jehovah, thou hast made man to want 
the godhead—the contemplation of and intercourse with the 
world-governing godhead in its glory. The idea which the 
LXX. have substituted for this: “ Thou hast made him lower 
than the angels,” evidently agrees with it substantially ; for this 
is substantially wherein the superiority of the inhabitants of heayen 
consists, that as they serenely fulfil the will of God, so they enjoy 
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the undisturbed vision of God, and intercourse with him. The 
gist of the argument, however, rests, as we have said, not on wap’ 
dyyédous ; on the contrary, there follows in ver. 8 still another 
inference such as does not presuppose any express mention of 
angels at all in vers. 6—7. 

Ver. 8. The words and meaning are clear. When the author 
draws the inference from the fact of all things having been (in 
the way of promise) made subject to man, that nothing can be 
excepted—he, thereby, suggests to every thinking and attentive 
reader the special application, that the angels also will then be 
subject to man. 

Here this train of thought concludes. With the words vdv dé, 
which must be regarded as belonging to ver. 9, an entirely new 
train of thought begins, the design of which is to show, in how 
far man has been already invested with the glory and elevation 
above the angels ascribed to him in Ps. viii., and in how far he 
has still to expect this. At present, indeed, man as such, i.e. 
humanity, has not yet attained to that elevation. Still, in the 
person of Jesus, who (although the Son of God, and already in 
himself higher than the angels, according to chap. i. yet) by his 
incarnation has been made lower than the angels like to us, a 
first-fruits of humanity is raised above the angels. But he is 
raised only to draw all the rest after him; for it was necessary 
that he should suffer, just in order that as a captain he might 
make many sons partakers of his glory. 

How then was it possible, that such a commentator as Bleek 
should so entirely mistake and misunderstand a train of thought 
so clear throughout! He acknowledges (in p. 259) that “it 
seems as if the person whom we are to understand as meant by 
that man, ver. 6 s., were first designated in ver. 9,” and yet denies 
that the writer of the Epistle to fhe Hebrews has used the av@pw- 
qos in ver. 6 in the general collective sense! But, in truth, the 
opportunity was too tempting of fastening upon our author, here 
again, a grossly Rabbinical misunderstanding of a psalm. True, 
the writer says not a single word of the Messiah in vers. 6—7, 
but places in opposition to the species angels to whom the oik. % 
péAX. is not to be made subject, the species sons of man to whom 
(according to Ps. vill. and Heb. ii. 10) it is to be made subject, 
and “it seems” as if the relation of Jesus to this general 
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prophecy were first spoken of in ver. 9—and yet, the author 
must have taken the eighth Psalm, which is not Messianic, 
for a Messianic Psalm! ‘True, the expression yisayg—mqyy cannot, 
as Bleek himself acknowledges, be understood with Kuinoel 
as pointing to the glory, but only as pointing to the weakness 
and frailty of man, and DIN ya as parallel with yjysx¢ can only 


denote the “son of man” in his impotency—and yet, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot possibly have had under- 
standing enough to find out this simple sense; but although “ it 
seems” that he first speaks of Christ in ver. 9, he must yet 
necessarily have meant the Messiah by the pregnant term vuios 
avOpemov—however different this expression is from 6 vids tod 
avOp@mov. ‘True, what is said in ver. 8—10, as we shall after- 
wards see, is altogether inconsistent with this supposition which 
has nothing to rest upon, and Bleek is there driven to an 
extremely forced interpretation of the sense; but yet, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews must bear the charge of a 
Rabbinico-Messianic explanation of the Psalms, which owes its 
existence solely to modern mistrust of the writers of the Bible. 

What ground, then, can there be for departing from the simple 
interpretation of the words as they stand? Indeed, had the 
author said, “ Not to the angels has he made the future kingdom 
subject but to the Son; for one testifies,” &c.—then, Bleek might 
be right. But the author has in chap. ii. entirely relinquished 
the comparison of the angels with the Son as such, and purposely 
shows, from ver. 5 to ver. 18, that not merely the Son, as first- 
born and Messiah, but that in him humanity as such is exalted 
above the angels, and that therefore it was necessary that the 
Son of God should become a member of humanity (vers. 16—18.) 
—We remain therefore firm and unshaken in the view, that, in 
vers. 6—8, not merely in the sense of the Psalmist, but also in 
the sense of our author, it is man or humanity that is spoken of 
and by no means the Messiah. 

In vers. 9, 10 there follows a new chain of thought consisting of 
three links. a, Man as a whole is at present not yet exalted 
above the angels. 6, The man Jesus is, however, already exalted, 
and he is exalted, c, as leader of the rest of humanity, for which 
he has secured by his sufferings the possibility of a like exalta- 
tion. 
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18. 


The first of these points needs no farther explanation either 
grammatically or otherwise. The second, on the contrary, 
already with respect to the construction, requires a more par- 
ticular consideration. Three constructions are possible. The 
first and most natural is to take “Incody as object, 7AaTTw- 
pévov as adjectival attribute of “Incodv, and éorepavwpévov 
as predicate to the object. Man is not yet exalted; but we 
see Jesus who, indeed (although as first-born already higher 
than the angels, yet through his incarnation) was for a time 
made lower than the angels, already, on account of his sufferings 
unto death, crowned with glory and honour. By the being 
crowned is meant, of course, nothing else than the having all 
things subject to him; he who is crowned is thereby set up as 
ruler. And the glory and honour with which Jesus has been 
crowned is just that in virtue of which, since his ascension, he 
now, not merely as the Son of God, but rather also as the exalted 
son of man, excels the angels, and is the object of their adoration. 
In Phil. ii. 5—10 we have the best commentary on the passage 
before us. Before him who once humbled himself to the death 
of the cross every knee now bows, those who are in heaven and 
on earth, and he bears a name which is above all names. 

The adjectival attribute, however, 7AatT@pévov Bpayd Tt, was 
evidently necessary, because the author would make it plain that 
he speaks here not of that glory and honour which Christ enjoyed 
before his incarnation, as the first-born (chap. i.), but of the 
honour which the incarnate, after having been humbled to the 
condition of men, made subject to misery and death, has received 
as the reward of his sugfering unto death. Hence he designates 
Jesus expressly, as him who like us was for a time made lower 
than the angels. 

The words 6:4 76 wana (as Olshausen also rightly observes) 
cannot with Beza and Jac. Capellus be made grammatically 
dependent on 7AatTwpévov, but only on éotehavwpévov. The 
question, however, why ¢oredavmpévoy does not stand as anti- 
thetical to 7AaTT. before dua To wdOnya finds its answer in the 
simple remark, that the emphasis here does not rest on the 
antithesis between the humiliation and the exaltation, but on 
that between the not yet exalted man and the already exalted 
Jesus. “Eotredavwp. is therefore antithetical with obrm .x.. 
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umrotetaypéva, and must like dmoteraypéva be placed at the 
end. 

Bleek, who construes the sentence in the same way, finds 
himself now in vers. 9, 10 involved in an evident perplexity, 
owing to his erroneous interpretation of vers. 6, 7. He must 
admit that mention is first made of the person of Jesus Christ in 
ver. 9, and yet, according to his opinion, mention was already 
made in vers. 6—8 of 6 vids tod dvOpw7ov. There remains for 
him, then, no other way of escaping from this difficulty, but that 
of explaining vers. 6—8 of the Messiah as promised, vers. 9, 10 
of Jesus as the fulfiller of that prophecy. The following is the 
meaning which he assigns to the verses before us: According to 
the promise, all things are to be made subject to the Messiah; all 
things are, however, not yet made subject to the Messiah actually * 
come, to Jesus, (he has still enemies and unbelievers on the earth.) 
This seeming objection to the Messiahship of Jesus the author 
now seeks to remove by saying, that Jesus, although not yet 
exalted over all, is still in the meanwhile crowned.—Here, in the 
first place, the respected theologian contradicts himself when he 
finds the historical person Jesus mentioned in the sentence viv 
dé, and not first in the sentence Tov dé Aart. (see his own inter- 
pretation p. 260), and when he finds an antithesis between the 
avT@ in the sentence viv dé and the foregoing avT@, which can 
only be found between the viv dé....adr@ and the tov dé 
*Incodv. In the second place, he completely loses sight of the 
author’s train of thought, which has nothing to do with the 
question whether or not upon earth, among men, all have already 
subjected themselves to Christ, but is solely occupied with the 
question, whether the avOpwos (whoever this may be) is still 
lower than the angels or has already been exalted above the 
angels. In the third place, he takes for granted that there is an 
antithesis between the trotdccev ait® ta mavta and the 
otepavody Tov Incovv, of which there is not the slightest indica- 
tion in the words.' In the fourth place, we must expect to find 
as the conclusion, the assurance that to Jesus who is already 


1 The idea which Bleek finds in this passage must have been expressed 
in Greek thus :—Kai 76 pév “Inood ovr épapev ta ravta troreTTaypéva. 
4 \ > A > ve ~ / \ col \ ” i a F 
BAéropev b€ adrov eorepavapévoy yoov SdEn Kal Typsh, Kal oidapev Ort a HpEaro 
6 beds radra Kal TedeLo@oet. 
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crowned, all things shall at some future time be also actually made 
subject. Instead of this, we find the conclusion, that in Jesus 
and through him, many also of the rest of men shall attain to a 
participation in that glory and honour ; proving most clearly that 
the author in vers. 6—8 had in view not the Messiah, but man 
as such. 

Other commentators differ from our explanation even in the 
construction. Some take rév 8€ 7AaTT. as object and “Incoby 
in apposition to it. ‘But we see him who was for a little 
made lower than the angels, namely Jesus, crowned,” &c. Every 
one must see how forced this is as a construction. But besides 
this, the meaning which it yields would only be suitable, if by 
the dv@pw7os in vers. 6—8 might be understood the Messiah. 
* But, even in this case, a contradiction would arise, namely, with 
ver. 8, in which the avr must also be understood of the Messiah. 
Thus something would be affirmed of the Messiah in ver. 9 which 
is denied of him in ver. 8. A third construction (Tholuck and 
others) makes Aart. the object, Incodv the predicate, and 
éoted. apposition to the predicate. ‘“ We see man made for a little 
while lower than the angels in Jesus who has been crowned.”? 
The whole passage would, according to this, be an answer to the 
question where and in whose person are we to find that humanity 
which is spoken of in vers. 6—8. But this interpretation is 
impossible even in a grammatical point of view; the words in 
order to have this meaning must run thus: "Inoodv rév Sid, &e. 
In general, however, the Greek would not express by a mere 
placing together of two accusatives such a formally declared 
judgment, in which by the predicate is expressed not the contents, 
but the compass of the idea contained in the subject, in which an 
answer is given not to the question what? but to the question 
who? We should rather have expected the following: rov 8. . . 
nratTwpévoy Breromev Ste Inaods éott 6 Sid Ke. or Tov S&.... 
pratt. Bréropev Inoody eivat. But also, with respect to the sense 
thus obtained, the justest doubts may be entertained. The proposi- 


1 Similarly Olshausen : “ We acknowledge Jesus who is crowned with 
honour and glory to be that one who was made a little lower than the 


angels.” This must have been expressed thus: “Incody rdv did. KA. 
eorephavapevor. 
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tion in ver. 8, that man has not yet entered on the glory.promised 
to him, would thus in ver. 9 be not limited but reversed. For, if 
by that man who was made for a little lower than the angels spoken 
of from ver. 6 to ver. 8, we are, according to Tholuck’s explana- 
tion of ver. 9, to understand none other than Jesus, and according 
to ver. 9 Jesus is already exalted, then it cannot be said in ver. 
8 that man has not yet been exalted. 

Thus the simple explanation given above is confirmed on all 
sides,— 

The author passes to the third link in the chain of thought in 
the words: é7as yopls Oeod tmép tavtds yedontat Oavatov. 
There are two points to be determined here, the one pertaining 
to the reading, the other to the connexion of 67@s with what 
goes before.—The reading wavers between ydpitt Oeod and yepls 
Qeod. Theodoret, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and the Nestorians 
read ywpis. And Marius Mercator, Theophylact, and Gicume- 
neus put forth the charge that this reading owed its existence 
entirely at first to the invention of the Nestorians. Occasion 
was doubtless given for this charge, by the manner in which the 
Nestorians availed themselves of this reading in their doc- 
trinal controversies with the Catholics. They understood yapis 
Qcod as more exactly determining the subject contained in 
yevontat, and thus obtained the rather strange sense: Jesus has 
tasted of death without his Godhead, 7.¢. the divine part in him 
remained unaffected by his death. But, however convenient this 
reading might be to those excellent critics, it by no means owes 
its origin to the Nestorians. First, because the words ywpis @eod 
umép mavtos explained without prejudice and without artifice, 
can yield no sense favourable to the Nestorians ; secondly, 
because two hundred years before Nestorius, the reading ywpis 
Geod was known to the ancient Church Father Origines. And 
not merely known! For he mentions the reading which stands 
opposed to it as one to be found “in several manuscripts” (é 
Tiow avtiypapas.) In his time then, the majority of the manu- 
scripts had the reading ywpis. When, therefore, at a later 
period, Jerome says, vice versa, of the reading absque Deo, that 
it occurs only in quibusdam exemplaribus, very little weight is 
to be attached to this, partly, because the most eminent Latin 


Fathers, Ambrose, Fulgentius, Vigilius and others, adopted the 
F2 
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reading absque, partly, because it is not difficult to understand 
how the more flat and easy reading ydpitv should have come 
gradually to be preferred to the more difficult, and, on doctrinal 
grounds, suspected ywpls. This satisfactorily explains how it 
should happen, that on to the 6th century to which our oldest MSS. 
extend, the ancient reading yep/s was almost entirely suppressed ; 
hence it has been preserved only in the single cod. num. 53, in a 
scholium to cod. 67, in a cod. of the Peschito, and in the 
Patristic citations before referred to. 

The same course was pursued in regard to the reading yepis 
as has recently been pursued by Bleek; it was rejected on 
internal grounds, and because it yielded no proper sense. But 
this very circumstance is a guarantee for its genuineness. The 
reading ydputu is certainly clear as water, most easily understood, 
and—most futile, nay unsuitable. Christ has, by the grace of 
God, tasted death for all. That not merely the giving up to 
death together with its results, but that even the tasting of death 
should be traced to the grace of God, has something startling in 
it. Still, it might be said, that ydapure Oeod refers only strictly to 
the words imép wavtos. And this is certainly worthy of bemg 
listened to. But still, the meaning thus attained remains futile, 
inasmuch as there was no necessity or occasion whatever to 
mention in this context, in which the subject treated of is the 
exaltation of man above the angels, that Christ was given up 
through the grace of God; at least ydputs Acod might be thrown 
out of the text without producing any perceptible defect in the 
train of thought. The reading, certainly, is easy, especially in 
comparison with the other, from which even Bleek could extract 
no suitable sense ;+ nay, it lay quite at the hand of every copier 
who thought for a moment of how the offensive ywpis might be 
suitably recast. 

The reading ywpis Gcod is the more difficult, more significant, 
more suitable. Certainly, if with Paulus in Heidelberg we 
explain ywpis Geod “forsaken of God,” an idea arises which is 
out of place here. But is it not evident, that yopls Oeod is 
rather to be taken along with trép wavtos? True, Bleek thinks 


* Olshausen also thinks that if the reading ywpis be adopted, nothing 


remains but to render the words “in his state of being forsaken by 
God.” 
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that mas denotes here merely the human race, and that the 
author consequently cannot have intended to say that Christ has 
tasted death for every being in heaven and on earth with the 
single exception of God; but he intends merely to say, that 
Christ has tasted death for men. But if the author intended to 
make this latter statement, why then did he not write twép wavtwv 
or Umrép TavTwv Tov avOpomav? Why did he rather choose the 
enumerative singular “for every one?” (It is self-evident that 
mavros is not neuter, and cannot be translated by wniverse.)— 
We find the best commentary on this passage in ver. 8 and in 1 
Cor. xv. 27. In the latter passage we meet quite a similar 
thought, quite a similar limitation to that which lies here in ywpis 
Geod. At the resurrection, writes the apostle Paul in that 
passage, all things shall be put under the feet of Jesus, 7avra 
yap trétakev td Tovs 1ddas avdTod (a reference to Ps. viii., just 
as in the 8th verse of our epistle.) “Otay 6é elzrn, he continues, 
Ott Tavta UTotétaktat, Sjrov OTe ents TOV UToTaEavTOS AUTO TA 
mavra. There was occasion for the same restriction in our 
passage. In ver. 8 the writer had laid emphasis on that very 
mavta in Ps, vili., and thence proven, that absolutely ali things, 
the angels as well, should be made subject to man. In a way 
quite analogous to this, he will now in ver. 9 show, that Christ 
by his death has reconciled absolutely all things, heaven and earth. 
The same is said in Eph. i. 10,—z.e. that side by side with this 
capital and central fact in the human sphere, no other analogous 
acts of God in the sphere of the angels can be placed; that, 
rather, all creatures, the angels likewise, participated in the blessed 
fruits of the death of Jesus. And this he expresses jirst, by 
again saying w7rép mavtos, and then, inasmuch as he limits 
this wavros merely in reference to God, shows, that the wavtos 
refers to everything except God, consequently also to the angels. 
Christ has tasted death for every one, God himself alone excepted. 

It is quite evident, then, that the preposition t7ép in this 
context does not denote the vicarious satisfaction ; for Christ has 
made this only for sinners, for men and not for angels. “YPrép 
is here therefore to be rendered not “in the place of, instead of,” 
but “for, in behalf of” The angels also, although they need no 
atonement, have yet likewise enjoyed in their way the blessed 
fruits of the death of Jesus. If, in general, their happiness 
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consists in the adoring contemplation of the majesty and love of 
God, then the contemplation of this most wonderful act of self- 
sacrificing love must form the consummation of their bliss (comp. 
1 Pet. i. 12.) And if there is joy among the angels over every 
sinner that repents, then the death of Jesus, by which the way 
to repentance and conversion has been opened up for all sinners, 
must have been the fountain of a sea of joy to the angels. 

The second question to which we now pass is how the particle 
Saws is to be explained and construed. First of all, it is most 
natural to take é7ws as dependent on éotefavapévov ; but this 
seems to give an idea which has no proper meaning. The 
crowning and exaltation of Christ took place in order that he 
might suffer death for all. How is this possible, seeing that his 
death preceded his exaltation? The critics have therefore blindly 
sought in their own way to escape the difficulty. Some have 
assigned to é7ws a new signification; Erasmus, Kuinoel, and 
others, the signification of date, Schleusner that of postquam, 
which, in a grammatical point of view, is absurd. Others have 
had recourse to artificial constructions. Bengel and Bohme, in 
a truly reckless manner, are for making dws dependent on 
nratt.! Grotius, Carpzoy, Storr, and Bleek, on a short clause 
to be supplied from the noun za@nua: 6 érabev. But all 
these artifices are unnecessary. “Ozws depends actually on 
éotepavopévov, can depend on nothing else, and needs to depend 
on nothing else; for a meaning perfectly good results when only 
(with Wetstein) the proper emphasis is given to the ywpls Qeod 
vmép mavtos. Christ was exalted that he may have suffered 
death for all with the single exception of God. This is certainly 
not spoken with logical precision ; thus spoken it would be: that 
the death which he has tasted, might be for the benefit of all. This 
brevity, however, this condensation of two small clauses into one, 
is extremely natural. So, for example, might a teacher say to a 
youth who was going out for the first time into the world : “See 
that you remember my words and admonitions also when you 
are away, that I may not have taken pains with you in vain,” 
ze. that the pains which I have taken with you may not be in 
vain. (Olshausen also substantially makes ézrws dependent on 
éotedhavepévoy : “that he might be one who had tasted death 
for all.”) 
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Jesus, then, must be exalted, in order that his death may be 
for the benefit of all, of men and angels. So long as he was 
only the crucified man Jesus, so long his death was indeed an 
objective vicarious death of atonement for guilt not his own, but 
it yielded no real fruit either to men or angels. Not till the 
incarnate one was exalted and glorified, and crowned King in 
heaven, did it become possible for him to send the Holy Spirit, 
and thus to effect the appropriation on the part of man of the 
salvation which had been objectively wrought out, and therewith 
to bring joy to the angels over the conversion of men. 

In ver. 10 we have the third link in the chain of thought to 
which the clause ézws, &c., has formed the transition, nay, which 
was already implicitly contained in that clause. This part can 
therefore be connected with the clause beginning with é7ws by 
means of an explicative yap, “namely.” Had this transition- 
clause been wanting, then we must have expected dé instead of 
yap. (Man has not yet attained to the dominion; Jesus, how- 
ever, is already crowned ; but, through him, the rest of mankind 
also are to be led to glory.) The author, however, is not so fond 
of sharply distinguishing his thoughts from each other, as rather 
of making rhetorical transitions from the one to the other. 

With respect, now, to the construction of the tenth verse, it is 
self-evident, a, that émpeme yap adT® is the governing clause ; 
b, that the relative clause 8: dv depends on ait@; ¢, that the 
subject to émpere is formed through the infinitive rekexdoa ; and 
d, that tov apynyov depends on rererdorai as its object. The only 
doubtful point is, whether the accusative ayayovra, with what 
belongs to it, is accusative of the subject to TeXe@oas (conse- 
quently, together with tedevdoar, forms an acc. c. inf.), or, 
whether ayayovta is in apposition to the accusative of the object 
apxnyov. In the latter case, the word in apposition would be 
placed before its principal word, in order that the latter may 
receive all the greater emphasis (just as in ver. 9, the attribute 
nraTtTwpevoy was placed first, and Incobr followed for the sake 
of the emphasis.) 

That the airos & dv, as subject of the verb TeAeWoas, is 
different from the dpynyds as the object of this rexes@cas, as also, 
that the dpynyos is Christ, is self-evident; the avros Sv dv is, 
therefore, God the Father. If now, following the former con- 
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struction, we render the words thus (with Olshausen): “ it 
became him for whom and through whom are all things, in 
bringing many to glory to make the leader of their salvation 
perfect through suffering,” then God the Father is here the one 
to whom the action expressed by the dyew belongs, and this 
whole clause 7roAXods viods eis S6£av dyaydvta receives the place 
of a mere accessary limitation, to some extent a conditional 
limitation. .If God (thus we might explain the idea), if God would 
bring many sons to glory, then must he make him whom he 
has chosen as their captain, perfect through suffering. The 
emphasis rests here on the words 6a wa@nudtwv. That the 
suffering was necessary is the kernel of the thought, all the rest 
serves only for preparation.—If again, following the other con- 
struction, we render the passage thus: “ For it became him for 
whom and through whom are all things to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering, as one who should 
bring many sons to glory,” then, the emphasis here rests evi- 
dently on zrodXods viodls ayaydvta and apynyov. It is, however, 
precisely one of the peculiarities of our author’s style to place 
such principal clauses as it were in the periphery of his sentences, 
and this of itself would suffice to give the preference to this 
second construction. In addition to this, there is the beautiful 
parellelism resulting from this construction between the Ijcobv 
placed after, and the dpynyov, in like manner, placed after. 
Moreover, the two ideas are thus placed antithetically to each 
other : at present, Jesus alone is exalted; but he is exalted as a 
leader of others. ‘The train of thought, then, absolutely requires 
that the emphasis in ver. 10 should rest upon this—that through 
Jesus the rest of mankind also attain to glory, consequently, on 
the end and result of the suffering of Jesus—but not on the 
means, the suffering itself. And how strong the emphasis which 
the author lays upon that result he shows by giving a twofold 
expression to the idea that through Jesus many attain to glory, 
first, in fthe words oAAovs viods ayayovra, and then, in the 
word dpynyos. We are not, therefore, at liberty to sink the 
clause 7rodovs viods ayaydvTa into a mere accessary limitation, 
which, according to the former construction, would be unavoid- 
able, but must necessarily give the preference to the second 
construction. Ver. 10 is connected with ver, 9 as an explana- 
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tion of it; there, as we saw, all the stress lay on imép TAVTOS 5 
in ver. 10, too, it must therefore be shown how others also attain 
to glory through Jesus. And the same idea is followed out also 
in ver. 11. It is shown in ver. 11 how the glory of Christ is 
participated in by man, but not why it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer in order to procure this glory. 

We render the passage accordingly: “It became him for whom 
and through whom all things subsist, to make perfect, through 
suffering the captain of their salvation, as one who should bring 
many sons unto glory.” The idea that Christ could not be a 
first fruits of others without suffering, finds its explanation in the 
passages John xvi. 7; xiv. 2, 3. IIpézeuw, as also ddeldew, 
ver. 17, seems to denote not a fatalistic necessity, but a necessity 
lying in the nature of the thing, and therefore in God’s own 
wise, world-governing will. That the Father is here designated 
by 6 ob ra ravra, which is usually a term of designation for the 
Son (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. vil. 6; é& ob is generally said of the 
Father) is explained partly, by the paronomasia with 6v’ év, 
partly by this,—that the Father is here regarded not as the 
creator, but as the governor of the world, through, and under, 
whose guidance the work of salvation is accomplished. 

In vers. 11—13, there follows a further train of thought which, 
however, does not stand along with the rest of the members in vers. 
5—8, vers. 9—10, vers. 14, 18, as co-ordinate with them, but as 
subordinate to the member in vers. 9, 10 containing, namely, a 
mere explanation of the ideain ver. 10 (that through the one Son, 
others also should become sons.) It is shown in vers. 11—13, that 
already in the Old Testament it is said, the Messiah shall receive 
his subjects into his own relation of sonship with God. First of all, 
in ver. 11, the proposition is thetically laid down that the dysafov 
and the dysafouevor stand in the relation of brethren coming 
from one head of a family. With respect now, firstly, to the 
meaning of the expression dyiaGewv, it denotes here not sanctifi- 
cation in the special sense, as an effect of faith in the atonement, 
and as such different from justification; but, just as little 
does it denote justification as such, as was thought by many 
of the old Protestant commentators. The expression dyidfew 
denotes here, rather, the total change in their relation to God 


which takes place in the members of the new covenant, in 
2 
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opposition to the relation of the natural man to God. This wide 
signification is explained by the sense and usage of the word dy:os. 
“Arysos is, in the first place, used in a dogmatico-metaphysical 
sense of God. God is holy, because he is in himself the perfect 
one, and the fountain of all good,—also of all that is morally good 
as corresponding to his own nature. God is further holy, in 
relation to personal creatures, i.e., he is righteous; here ayoos 
denotes the consistency of the divine dealings towards us with 
his nature. In the second place, however, dyvos is used in a 
historical sense of the creature, and forms in this sense the anti- 
thesis to all that which by sin has become estranged from God, 
separated from God, and morally bad or essentially profane. Those 
things are holy, which are withdrawn from the profane natural 
life, and devoted to the service of God. Those persons are holy, 
who are withdrawn from the sinfully-natural life, and are placed in 
a relation of grace and redemption to God. Hence in the Old Tes- 
tament the Israelites, and in all the apostolical epistles the 
Christians, are called oi dyo1, although they are by no means 
already sinless. Only, in the third place, does adysos come to 
denote (and in this case éovos is rather used) the state of a per- 
sonal creature who is absolutely free from sin, or who has become 
free (1 Pet. i. 16.)—The dydfew in the passage under conside- 
ration is an instance of the second of these usages, and denotes 
the total act by which Christ withdraws his own people from the 
natural life of death, and places them in the sphere of a new life 
which rests upon his atoning death, has its source in his resur- 
rection, consists in the appropriation of salvation through 
repentance, faith, and renewal of life, and will at one time be 
perfected in sinlessness and glorification.—The other and stricter 
signification of dyiafew, in which it denotes the special renewal 
of life proceeding from faith (John xvii. 17; comp. Heb. xii. 14) 
belongs to the third usage of aysos. 

Who, now, is the eés, the common parent, in relation to whom 
the dyafwv, Christ, and the dyvafduevor, the subjects of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, are called brethren,—z.e., who is he whose 
sons Christians become through the sanctijier? Hunnius and 
Carpzov thought it was Adam; Bengel, Schmid, and Michaelis 
that it was Abraham. All these (as also Olshausen) found, 
accordingly, in yer. 11 the idea expressed that the Son of God, 
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as incarnate, has entered into a relation of brother to men. Then 
is ver. 11 an answer to the question,—by what means has Christ 
. made many to be sons? Ver. 10: Christ, as leader, draws many 
sons after him, ver. 11: for he has become man, and there- 
fore comes from the same common ancestor with those who 
are sanctified—This interpretation is, meanwhile, decidedly 
wrong. Not until ver. 14 does the author pass on to show, 
that Christ, in order to raise us to a participation in his 
sonship with God, must needs take part in our sonship with 
Adam. The citations also in ver. 12 prove, as we shall see, 
not that it was necessary for the Messiah to become man, but 
simply that the Messiah should stand in the spiritual relation of 
a brother to the subjects of his kingdom, that he should lift 
them up to his relation of oneness with God. Finally, the desig- 
nation of Christ here as the sanetifier, and the sons as the 
sanctified, also shows, that it is not the physical relationship which 
we, the sons of Adam, have from our birth onwards with Christ 
as the son of Marv, of David, of Abraham, of Adam, that is 
here spoken of, but the spiritual relationship into which we enter 
with him through our being sanctified. In ver. 11, then, we are 
not told by what means Christ raises us to sonship with God 
(namely: that for this end it was necessary that he should 
become a son of man), but, rather, in this verse it is repeated by 
way of explanation that Christ makes us his brethren, and as the 
sanctified raises us to sonship with God. Thus, with the ancient 
Greek commentators and Tholuck, we must explain the eis! of 
God, the spiritual father as of Christ so also of those who are 
descended from Christ. But it is, certainly, to this descent from 
Christ, not to the “ common origin from God” (Bleek) that the 
idea expressed in the é& évds is to be referred, as appears of itself 
from what has been just said. 

It still remains to be observed on these words, viewed gram- 
matically, that wavtes along with re—«ai— forms a pleonasm. 

For which cause, §c. Because the Messiah is destined to enter 
into the relation of a brother with the members of his kingdom, 
not merely into that of a ruler over them—.e. to exalt them to a 
participation in the sonship—therefore, he is not ashamed already 


1 Calvin is for taking évés as the neuter and supplying yevous. This 
is, grammatically, not possible, 
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in the Old Testament to call his subjects brethren, ¢.e. therefore 
does an analogous relation appear also in the anointed one of the 
Old Testament.—lIt is in this elegant rhetorical manner that 
our author connects his proofs from the Old Testament vers. 
12, 13 with the thesis ver. 11. From what is said in ver. 
11 it becomes intelligible how, already in the Old Testament, 
such passages as Ps. xxii. 23 could occur. There lies therefore, of 
course, in these Old Testament passages at the same time, vice 
versa, a testimony to the truth of what is said in ver. 11. This is | 
plainly the aim of the author, to prove by these citations that 
even in statements of the Old Testament this relation of brother 
to the members of his kingdom, this calling to exalt them to the 
place of children, is attributed to the expected Messiah. 

The great majority of commentators have not rightly appre- 
hended the bearing of the 11th verse, and, hence, have not known 
what rightly to make of the citations, vers. 12, 13. We say no- 
thing of the insipid view of those who, as soon as they come upon an 
Old Testament citation, ignorantly presuppose that the author’s 
design was to prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, and 
who then imagine they have done something wonderful when they 
show that the passage cited contains “ no direct prophecy pointing 
to Christ.” It is nowhere the aim of the author throughout the 
entire epistle to prove that Jesus is the Messiah; this he presup- 
poses, chap. i. 1—3, as an acknowledged fact on the part of his 
readers.—Those again may be said relatively to have best appre- 
hended these citations, who think their design is to prove, that 
even, according to the statements of the Old Testament, z¢ was 
necessary that the Messiah should become man. We know, indeed, 
that according to the plain words of the author in ver. 11 this © 
also cannot be right. Not that the Messiah, the Son of God, 
must of necessity become man, not that the incarnation was the 
means of exalting the rest of men to the place of children, is 
what would here be proven from the Old Testament,—this means 
is first spoken of at ver. 14,—but that, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, it was reckoned as a part of the calling of the Messiah, i.e. 
the Anointed, the theocratical king, that he should not merely 
rule over his subjects from above, but in brotherly ministerial love 
lift them up to the same close filial fellowship with God in which 
he himself stood as the anointed of God. 
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On the erroneous supposition that ver. 2 is intended to prove 
the necessity of the incarnation, of the Messiah’s becoming a child 
of Adam, the three citations have been interpreted in the follow- 
ing manner. In Ps. xxii. 23 David the king is not ashamed to 
remember that his subjects are at the same time his brethren, by 
virtue of their physical descent from Adam or Abraham. Now, 
as the first David was a type of the second David, there must 
also exist in the case of the latter a basis of physical brotherhood 
with men. (So also Olshausen.) But, in the first place, David 
wrote that psalm not as the king, but as a fugitive from Saul (see 
infra) ; and secondly, from the fact that David mentions a phy- 
sical relation as subsisting between him and his subjects, it 
cannot be inferred that this relation belonged essentially to his 
character as anointed of the Lord, and must therefore repeat 
itself in the second David. With equal justice might it be said, 
that because David in the 51st Psalm laments that he was con- 
ceived in sin, the second David must needs also have been 
conceived in sin.—The second passage is supposed to be taken 
from Is. viii. 17. Isaiah in his character as a prophet says, that 
he puts his trust in God, and therefore retains the consciousness 
that although he is a messenger of God to the people of Israel, 
he is still at the same time a member of this people, and has to 
exercise faith in his own prophecy. Consequently, Christ also, 
the absolute prophet, must be a member of humanity to which 
he was sent. But it is the manner of all prophets to speak at 
the same time as men, and one might perceive in this a trace of 
their relative and imperfect character, and be led to an inference 
precisely the reverse, namely, that the absolute prophet must 
needs have been a prophet in the pure sense of the word, and 
not at the same time one of those to whom he was sent. If, 
therefore, these citations are to be understood in this sense, 
the force of argument which they contain appears feeble indeed. 
(On the third citation which, indeed, has been the best under- 
stood, see below.) 

We now come to look at these citations from a quite different 
point of view. If our explantion of ver. 11 is right, then the 
author intends to prove by the citations in ver. 12 s., not that 
the Messiah must needs have taken part in our relation of son- 
ship to Adam, but that it belongs to the calling of the Messiah to 
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raise the subjects of his kingdom to his own Messianic relation of 
sonship to God, to that close union and fellowship of grace with 
God in which he stands as the anointed of God. Let us now 
see whether the citations in reality prove this. 

The first is the passage in Psalm xxii. 23. It is well known 
that this psalm was ascribed by tradition to David, and was 
regarded as typical by the early Christian Church. From the 
place which it occupies in the first book of the Psalms of David 
it appears, according to Delitzsch’s excellent investigations 
(Symbolae ad Psalmos illustrandos), that this psalm was 
included in the collection appointed by David himself (comp. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 18 with Psalm Ixxii. 28.) The situation, too, 
which is described in Ps. xxii., under the figure of a circle com- 
posed of destructive wild beasts and wicked men, applies more 
fitly to no one than to David when Saul persecuted him, hunted 
him from cave to cave, and from one hiding place to another, 
and surrounded on every side the mountain which he frequented. 
It is, however, not a mere individual trust in God which David 
expresses in the psalm; he was through Samuel anointed of God 
to be king, he had the promise of the throne, and on his faith in 
this promise did that confidence rest. When, now, the apostles 
find in those sufferings of David and his deliverance out of them, 
a type of the sufferings and the resurrection of the second David, 
this is not mere caprice on their part, but a thing for which they 
have ample warrant. The conflict of Jesus with his enemies 
was, throughout, and in the closest manner, parallel to David’s 
conflict with Saul. There, as here, we see, on the one hand, 
the man after God’s heart, the anointed of God, who knows that 
he, although chosen to attain to glory and to establish his king- 
dom, will, despised, and alone, receive the exaltation from the 
hand of God; there, as here, stands, on the other hand, the 
possessor of worldly power, who fears with groundless suspicion 
lest the anointed of God should seek to cast him down from his 
power with the weapons of rebellion. But to this was to be 
added, that this relation was first developed in Jesus in that 
absolute purity and perfection which it as yet wanted in David. 
David, although he shrunk from laying his hand on Saul, had 
yet gathered around him a band of fighting men, Jesus had only 
humble fishermen and publicans. Thus the conflict which is 
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pourtrayed in Psalm xxii. had reached only a typical, inadequate 
development in David ; what David sings in that psalm first 
found its full truth in the second David. And when, moreover, 
our Lord himself in his anguish on the cross actually acknow- 
ledged the opening words of the 22d Psalm as containing the 
most perfect expression of his situation, how can critics, shutting 
their eyes against the light of day, still deny that the psalm 
expresses a relation which in itself was aprophecy in act pointing 
to Christ ? 

The suffermg Messiah of the Old Testament, then, in that 
psalm expresses the resolution in the midst of his affliction that 
if God should save and exalt him—ain other words place him on 
the promised throne and make him sing—he will declare to his 
brethren the faithfulness of the Lord, and will also raise them up 
to such a knowledge of God, and such an assurance of their 
gracious relation to him, as that they too should praise the Lord 
with him. He calls his future subjects brethren, not from regard 
to their being descended from Abraham in common with him, 
which would be two jejune a meaning, but it cs the feeling of 
royal love that teaches him to regard his future subjects as 
brethren, and plants so deep in his heart the care for their salva- 
tion, for their growth in the knowledge of God. Herein, 
evidently, lies the significance of the declaration that David 
regards his future royal vocation as a ministerial one, that he 
counts it as belonging to his future duties as king, not merely to 
rule over his subjects outwardly as a caliph, but as one truly 
anointed of God to lead them into that relation of nearness to God 
in which he himself stands, and on account of which he, the man 
after God’s heart, has been anointed to be the Messiah of Israel. 
If, now, the first, the imperfect David, held it as an essential 
part of his Messianic calling to love his subjects as brethren in 
God, to care for the salvation of their souls, and to lift them up 
to his own relation of sonship to God—how could the second, the 
perfect, David be inferior to him in this? No! the inference 
was certainly altogether logical and warranted :—if, already, the 
anointed of the Old Testament was not ashamed to regard his 
subjects in such a sense as brethren, so much the more will it be 
the part of the New Testament Messiah, to raise the subjects of 
the Messianic kingdom of the New Testament Israel to that 
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relation of sonship with God in which he stands, and to make 
them sons. 

The second citation is generally supposed to be taken from 
Isaiah viii. 17; the third is the passage in Isaiah vill. 18, conse- 
quently, the immediate continuation of ver. 17. If, however, 
the second citation was really from Isaiah viii. 17, it must with 
reason appear strange, that our author should by a «al waduw 
separate from each other these two verses which, although con- 
taining two different elements of thought, would still have formed 
but one citation (just as in chap i. 8, 9.) This «ai maduv com- 
pels us to look for the second citation in another place than 


immediately before the third. Indeed the words 45-5 map (LXX. 


Kab TeTrolOws ecoua én’ avT@) are to be found not merely in 
Psalm viii. 17 but also in 2 Sam. xxii. 3, and, already the older 
commentators, and among more recent theologians, Tischendorf, 
have recently traced our citation to its original source. 

And, indeed, it is only in the connection to be found in 2 
Sam. xxii. 3 that the words cited involve the proof which, 
according to the context, we must expect to find in them.— 
Isaiah, after having, in chap. vil. 1—8, chap. viil., communicated 
divine revelations concerning the nearer (chap. viii.) and more 
remote (chap. vii.) destinies of Judah, begins a hortatory address 
on the 9th verse of the 8th chapter, a sermon as it were on the 
text given in chap vil. 1—8, vill. “Rage ye people, and be 
broken in pieces !” he exclaims ; he sees in the spirit one king- 
dom falling down upon another and one after another destroyed ; 
he fears not this, however, Jehovah alone is to be feared, Jehovah 
alone is to be trusted in. His people dreads other powers and 
trusts in other helpers; but Isaiah “trusts in the Lord.” The 
first person sing. (on which our author by means of an éy# lays 
emphasis) stands there merely in opposition to the cotemporaries 
of Isaiah, who had set their trust on semething earthly. How, 
now, from the fact that Isaiah was more believing than his fellow- 
countrymen, can the inference be drawn that the Messiah shall 
exalt his subjects to the relation of brotherhood with himself, and 
of sonship with God?! 

In 2 Sam. 22, on the contrary, we have a song which David 
sang when God had preserved him from Saul. Ver. 1 There 
David declares that Jehovah had been his shield and had covered 
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him. (How naturally, according to the ordinary association of 
ideas, must our author have been led from the prayer of petition 
in Ps. xxii. to the corresponding prayer of thanksgiving in 2 
Sam. xxii.!) When, now, David says in this connexion: “I 
trust (also farther) in him,” the éyé here has its antithesis, not 
in the unbelievers, but in Jehovah; the anointed of God in these 
words enters into a close union with God; he expresses the 
feeling of the purest sonship to God; it is God who has anointed 
him, in whom he has trusted in the extremity of need, who as a 
faithful father has extricated him, in whom he will henceforth 
also rest all his hope-—The subject of Ps. xxii. was David’s 
_ relation to his subjects, that of 2 Sam. xxii. is David’s relation 
to God. We thus see how these two citations are connected 
together, supplement each other, and only when taken together 
form the entire proof, just as in the first chapter vers. 8, 9 and 
vers. 10-—13 formed the two connected members of one argu- 
ment. Let it be remembered, that in chap. i. 8, 9 it was shown 
that the Messianic salvation must needs come through a human 
ruler and not through an angel, and in vers. 10—13 that the 
Messianic salvation was to be brought about and accomplished 
immediately by God and not through angels. Here also, in like 
manner, we find two propositions similarly related to each other : 
a, the anointed of God must raise his subjects to his own position 
of faith and grace, must educate them so that they shall stand in 
the same relation to God as he does, and 8, the anointed of God 
stands in the relation of closest unity with God. Or, more 
shortly and precisely: the Messiah makes his subjects to be his 
brethren (his fellows in as far as respects the relation to God) ; 
he himself, however, is-the child of God. The Ergo is easily 
supplied : he makes his subjects to be children of God, viot— 
Here, again, it is not words but ideas on which the force of the 
reasoning rests.— 

As in chap. i. 6, in addition to the passages cited to prove that 
the Son has received a more excellent name than the angels, 
other passages are at the same time brought forward which say 
nothing more of this name, but in which the description of the 
Messianic salvation is continued, so, here also, in the course of 
the 13th verse, to the two citations in which it is shown that the 


Messiah raises his subjects to the place of brethren and partner 
G 
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with him. in his sonship,! a third is added in which nothing 
further is said specially on this point, but in which a new inde- 
pendent proof is adduced of the principal proposition in ver. 10, 
that the Messiah makes his people to be children The third 
citation is taken from Is. viii. 18. Just as it was natural for the 
author to pass from the 22d Psalm to the corresponding prayer of 
thanksgiving in 2 Sam. xxii., so naturally must the passage 2 Sam. 
xxii. 3 have brought to his mind the parallel passage in Is. viii. 17, 
and thus led him to Is. viii. 18. We must again carefully consider 
this passage in its connexion, in order rightly to understand it. 
Ahaz, immediately after his accession to the throne, being 
threatened by Ephraim and Syria, despises the offered help of 
the Lord (vii. 11s.), and relies on the help of the Assyrians. The 
rebuke is addressed to him ver. 13 ss.: O house of David, why 
dost thou offend God? Behold, O maid (O woman), thou shalt 
have yet to conceive (the well-known symbol of an affliction 
which is necessary in order to a salvation), and shalt come through 
suffering to bear a son whom thou shalt call “‘ God with us” (the 
promised second David.) God, then, will bring the self-trusting 
house of David by means of afflictions to this—that it will feel as 
a woman, as a maid; then first is it capable of bearing the pro- 
mised one, when in humility it places itself in a receptive relation 
to God.’ For, before the time arrives when the promised one 
can as a grown up man bring the Messianic salvation, Judea shall 
be laid waste (ver. 15 comp. ver. 22.) An unprecedented cala- 
mity shall first befall both kingdoms, Ephraim and Judah (ver. 
17), before the promised period of glory, and that from the same 
Assyrian power on which the foolish Ahaz relied for help (vers. 
18 and 20).—After this revelation had been made to Ahaz, 
Isaiah receives the command from God to write upon a roll 
the symbolical name “ haste to the spoil, speed to the prey.” He 
does this taking two men as witnesses. After this, he begets 
a child, when the child is born it is a boy, and he receives 

1 Nothing of course is said here of the eternal Sonship of Jesus Christ. 
To a participation in that eternal Sonship none of the sanctified are 
exalted ; they are however exalted to a participation in that Sonship 
spoken of in ver. 10, z.¢. the Sonship commonly so called. 

? We see then the house of David, purified by affliction, matured in 


the person of the Virgin Mary to a purely womanly receptivity for the 
promised salvation. 
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the command to give to this boy the name “haste to the spoil, 
speed to the prey ;” the boy was to bea living witness and pledge, 
_that the prophecy given to Isaiah nine months before would in 
its first part (that Samaria and Damascus should be laid waste 
by the Assyrians) be soon fulfilled (ver. 4); with like certainty, 
also, would the other part be fulfilled, that Judah should be 
oppressed by the Euphratean power (which must here still be 
regarded as the “ Assyrian,” as it was first under Hezekiah 
revealed to the prophet that Babylon should take the place of 
Assyria.) That the prophet, immediately after having written 
on the roll, goes in to the prophetess, leaves us to conclude that 
he did this according to divine direction. Thus we have here a 
series of signs, of which one always points to the other. His 
writing on the roll is a sign that a boy should be born to him, to 
whom he is to assign that name written on the roll. That the 
boy is in reality born, and receives that name, is a sign that 
Samaria and Damascus are to be laid waste by the Assyrians ; 
the overthrow of Samaria is a sign that the after part of the 
threatening also, chap. vii. 17, that concerning Judah, shall be 
fulfilled, and with this the coming of the promised Son of David 
rendered possible. 

The “haste to the spoil, speed to the prey” was, however, not 
the first son of Isaiah who bore a symbolical prophetical name. 
In chap. vii. 3 it is purposely mentioned that already an older 
boy existed with such a name, the “ Shearjaschub.” The younger 
son was a living prophecy of the judgments which were to come 
upon Juda, the elder, a living prophecy of the future salvation, 
of the conversion in which these judgments were to issue (comp. 
Is. x. 21.) 

But it is not merely on the existence of these sons who were 
prophetic in their names that Isaiah, in his address viii. 18, rests 
that trust which bears him up amid all the agitations of the 
people, for he goes on to say, “ Behold I and the children whom 
thou hast given me.” In like manner as his trust rests upon his 
sons does it rest also upon himself. His sons give him faith and 
hope by the names which they bear ; in himself, also, it must be the 
name which he has received from his parents, and which appears to 
him—in connection with the names of his sons—to be significant 


and consolatory. He is called “ Jehovah’s salvation,” and, as 
G2 
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David in his character as the anointed king was a type of the 
New Testament king, so is Isaiah, as the anointed prophet and 
servant of God, a type of the New Testament Messiah, the 
Saviour ; Isaiah is the Saviour of the Old Testament as David 
was the Messiah of the Old Testament. That not he alone, how- 
ever, but that he, together with his sons, forms the type of Christ— 
this is important to our author. The sons of Isaiah were certainly 
not merely living pledges that the “ salvation of J a would 
at one time come after “calamity” and “ conversion ;” but the 
future salvation was also typified in this father together with his 
sons. Certainly, however, there must be added to this the other 
element,—that the children of Isaiah in their character as pledges ° 
(personal living prophecies) were with him received into the 
prophetical calling of their father, into the dignity of the prophetical 
office ; in other words, that they were not merely children of a 
prophet (of a man who was besides a prophet), but prophetical 
children, or that their relation to their father as children was itself 
a prophetical relation. And the Isaiah of the New Testament, 

the Saviour, the Joshua yw and syyyi\q) are synonymous), 
must not be inferior to him in this: was the one not merely a 
prophet in word, neither must the other be so ; did the one beget 
children which like their father were prophets, then must the 
other also beget children who, like him, stand in a Messianic 
union of grace with God. 

Thus the three citations do in reality prove exactly what they 
ought to prove. It belongs to the calling of the Messiah to raise 
others to a participation in his sonship. 

Ver. 14—18. Our author now passes to a new application of 
the idea, closely connected, however, with the third of the 
citations which we have just been considering. He had, a, laid 
down in ver. 5 the thesis, that the place of ruler in the future 
kingdom of God is assigned not to the angels (but to man); he 
had, 6, shown in vers. 6—8, that even in the Old Testament this 
place is promised to the family of man; he had, c, observed in 
vers. 9, 10, that as yet indeed Jesus alone had been exalted 
to the glory, but it is only as the first-fruits and as leader to bring 
many sons after him; and here, by way of appendix, he had in 
ver. 11—13 called to mind how, already, the Old Testament con- 
siders it as a, part of the Messiah’s office, to lift up the members 
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of his kingdom to the same relation of grace and unity in which he 
stands to God. Now, however, in ver. 14 he begins to show, that 
as means to this end—the exaltation of man to the rank of sons of 
God and this glory—it was necessary that the Son of God should 
come down to be a son of man, a son of Adam. As in ver. 9, 10 
he affirmed, that the (already present, as it were already per- 
fected) Messiah must needs suffer in order to make others to be 
sons, so in vers. 14—18 he shows that it was necessary the Son 
of God should become man in order to become the Messiah. 

The proof of this which he adduces connects itself so naturally 
with the third of the preceding citations, that ver. 14 just presents 
the same idea as is contained in that citation, only in another 
point of view. In ver. 13 the principal thing was to show, that 
to the office of the Old Testament myws belonged not merely 
the uttering of words but also the begetting of children; in ver. 
14 he lays stress on this—that those children must also be 
actually born, in order to be living prophecies; in ver. 13 he 
shows, that the children of Isaiah had part in the prophetical 
spiritual calling of their father, in ver. 14, that that participation 
was rendered possible by the actual birth of those children. And 
that this new application of the passage is warranted, appears 
already from the interpretation we have given of it above. The 
mere uttering or writing down of the words “ Schearjashub, 
Mahershalal-hashbaz” was as yet no sign, no testimony, no 
prophetical ratification of the deliverance; the gracious sign 
imparted to the prophet, and through him to the people, was 
only then given when God actually sent these children to him, 
when they actually came into the world, when they partook of flesh 
and blood (for these words contain the antithesis to the mere 
giving of the names). It must not, however, be thought that 
our author avails himself of this view of the case as containing 
properly a proof, that it was necessary the Son of God should be 
born as man. He could not mean this, for that case contains no 
such proof. For, it is not with the children of Isaiah, but with 
the father Isaiah himself, that Jesus is represented as parallel. 
He had, however, no such argument in his mind. Even the 
éreé does not express properly a causal relation, but serves only 
to introduce that parallel which the author himself by adding the 
word srapamAnolws “in a similar way”—has denoted as one 
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which does not hold fully and in every point of view. Indeed, he 
makes use of the citation in ver. 13 not as a proof of the idea con- 
tained in vers. 14—18 (he never applies one and the same citation 
to prove two different trains of thought), but merely by way of 
transition. According to that passage, it was necessary that the 
children should be actually born, and we perceive a relation in 
some measure analogous to this in Jesus; he also has assumed 
flesh and blood, he, in order to make us partakers in his sonship 
to God, has first taken part in our sonship to Adam. This new 
thesis is laid down, and it is not proven from Is. viii. 18, but that 
citation only served as a transition to it introduced in the elegant 
manner peculiar to the author. The proof follows in the sentence 
beginning with iva, and then in ver. 16. Yap& kat aipa— 
designates the hwman nature in opposition to the incorporeal 
uncreated God (comp. Matt. xvi. 17; Gal. i. 16) not the body 
in opposition to the soul, nor the mortal body in opposition to the 
glorified (Grotius, Tholuck)—an antithesis which could not be 
urged in this context. 

That through death, &c. The author now proceeds to specify 
the internal ground upon which the thesis rests. That which 
stands in the way of our becoming sons of God, and which must 
first be removed, is death, or—as the author here more specially 
describes it—the being subject to the kingdom of darkness and 
the prince of this kingdom, who has the power of death. This 
bondage of death could be removed only by our guilt being 
atoned for through the sacrificial death of Christ. In order to 
this, however, it was necessary that he should become a member 
of that humanity which took its rise from the first Adam. 

So much in reference to the train of thought in general. 
To come to particulars, catapyeiv is an expression frequently 
used by Paul, but occurring in the New Testament only in 
Luke xiii. 7, and in our passage (but also in profane writers.) 
It is equivalent to depydv trovety to render ineffective, to deprive 
of efficacy. The author certainly might have expressed his 
meaning thus: iva 61a tod Oavatov tov Odvatov Katapyijon. 
But he has, with good reason, avoided doing so. For Jesus by 
his death has not freed us from death, absolutely, and in every 
respect ; the death of the body still remains, but its sting has 
been taken away; it is no longer a judgment before which 
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conscience trembles and which keeps men in incessant fear ; to 
the Christian the death of the body is rather only a deliverance 
from the “body of this death” (Rom. vii. 24), a final putting off 
of the last remnant of the old Adam with which we have still 
to contend, in other words, the completion of sanctification, for, 
as the Heidelbergh catechism so admirably expresses it in the 42d 
question: “Our death is not a payment for our sin, but only a 
dying to sin, and an entrance on life eternal.” Therefore the 
author speaks not of a taking away of death absolutely, but only 
of a cessation of the power of death. In the words patos tod 
Oavarov the genitive is not the gen. objecti (“power, to kill’), 
for xpdros never denotes a mere facultas ; it is the gen. subjecti. 
It is the power which death exercises over us, the violence which 
it offers to us. The best explanation of this is to be found in 
ver. 15, the consideration of which we shall here anticipate. 
Christ has delivered those who through fear of death were, 1.e. 
showed themselves, to be all their life time subject to bondage. 
The man who, however well he might ward off repentance and the 
knowledge of sin, and by this pretended self-righteousness keep 
his conscience at rest, yet, when the thought of death comes 
home to him, cannot divest his mind of anxiety, testifies by 
this very anxiety—these irrepressible stirrings of conscience in 
the prospect of death—that he is guilty, and that as yet he can 
lay no claim to freedom from the power of death. 

But the author is not satisfied with saying merely that Christ 
has rendered ineffectual the power of death; he goes a step 
farther back and says: Christ has rendered ineffective him who 
had this power of death over us—-the devil—who held this power 
as an instrument in his own hands, and made use of it as ameans 
to vanquish us. The time is now happily gone by when it was 
customary to explain away the Satan of whom we read in the 
Bible, by changing him into an “evil principle.” An “evil 
principle” implies in itself nothing less than an absurdity. The 
very essence of evil consists in the absence of principle, in a con- 
tradiction to principle. If the idea of an “evil principle” were 
conceivable, then might it also be conceived that God was evil! 
But evil is only conceivable as a perverted selfish quality of the 
will of the personal creature, to be accounted for by the formal 
freedom of this creature ; evil as buch has no existence (nullam 
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habet substantiam), but we give the name of evil to the quality 
of that creature-will which, in opposition to God’s will, and to 
man’s own inner nature, refuses to stand in a receptive relation 
towards God, and will be its own independent lord, its own God. 
(Hence, also, evil is not a mere negation of good, but its direct, 
positive opposite.) Now, we learn from the Scriptures that this 
evil quality of the will is to be found not merely in the human 
race, but also in the sphere of that other class of personal crea- 
tures, the angels, only with this difference, that because, in the 
angels, sin cannot be divided into sins of pride, and sins of the flesh, 
which strive against each other, and because it cannot be driven 
out of the centre of the soul into a circumference, the odpé, 
—the fallen angels are sunk irrecoverably into corruption. The 
sinful man is in his corruption half beast and half devil, the fallen 
angel is all devil. Farther, it is evident, that as the sinful man 
devotes his spiritual and corporeal powers and capacities to the 
service of sin, so the fallen angels, subject to the permission of 
God, spend the energies with which as creatures they are en- 
dowed, and employ their greater freedom from the restraints of 
body and space, in the service of sin. 

Experience fully corresponds to what we learn on this subject 
from revelation. It is manifest in the history of the kingdom of 
God, that that kingdom has to contend not merely with indivi- 
dual weakness, or with the wickedness of individual men, but 
with great anti-Christian powers (Eph. vi. 12), to which the men 
who are engaged in their service are for the most part related 
merely as blind instruments. The workman, who lets himself be 

persuaded to join in a rebellion through the false representations 
of insurrectionary communists, commits knowingly only the sin 
of covetousness and of disobedience to the law; the citizen, who 
allows himself to be drawn by the prevailing spirit of the time 
into unlawful transactions, commits only the unconscious sin of 
folly ; neither the one nor the other has discovered the great plot 
against the kingdom of God which they are helping to advance, 
nay, they are often surprised when they see the fruits which 
ripen on the field that has been wrought by them. The blinded 
man often aims at the very opposite of that which the prince of 
darkness, whose instrument he is, strives and manages to accom- 
plish by him: in the hands of that prince of this world, parties 
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professedly opposed to him often unwillingly help forward the same 
cause, and bring about the same victory. In short, there is actu- 
ally a providence of evil, only relative, it is true, and in the end 
always subject to the absolute providence of God, which, however, 
stretches far beyond the conscious aims of its human instruments. 

Now, the man who has not attained to freedom in Christ, or 
has fallen back from this freedom into the bondage of sin and 
death, is not merely a slave of his individual sins and sinful 
infirmities, but becomes, at the same time, a slave and tool of the 
prince of darkness; he has a price at which he is saleable, and 
for which the wicked one gets possession of him. He becomes 
a slave of that power which is at once a seducing, a conscience- 
accusing, and a corrupting power (corrupting the body as well 
as the soul, destroying all happiness, recompensing with poison 
and death.) It is the prince of darkness who holds in his hands 
the power which death exercises over us ; who employs the power 
of spiritual death, of sin, to make man his tool; who employs the 
power of bodily death to spread death and murder and destruc- 
tion; who employs the power of guilt to accuse us before God, 
and, above all, before ourselves, to rob us of rest, to quench in us 
the hope of the possibility of grace ; who insultingly rejoices to see 
us condemned before the judgment seat of God. He has, indeed, 
(as Anselm of Canterbury has already shown in opposition to a 
false theory of his time) no legitimate claim as the seducer to the 
possession of the seduced; but he exercises a real objective power 
over those who, through their own sin, have surrendered them- 
selves to his power. From him must the Messiah redeem men, 
—and he showed that he acknowledged the debt in the manner in 
which he removed it. Men seek to redeem themselves, either by 
not at all acknowledging the guilt and the necessity of a real 
atonement for the sin, but by trifling away and disowning this 
last remnant of truth in the sinner—the deposition of an evil 
conscience—and thus putting a self-invented idol in the place of 
the holy God; or, they seek to do this by acknowledging the 
necessity of an atonement, but setting themselves at the same 
time to effect this atonement by external works which they regard 
as meritorious, but which have no foundation to rest on. Christ, 
by giving himself up to death, has acknowledged the guilt and 
truly atoned for it; he has, in one act, atoned for the sinner and 
judged the sin. 
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The 15th verse has already been explained above. Something 
only remains to be said on the words rovrous, dco. Tovrous does 
not point backward (as if it were intended to express an antithesis 
to Sud8oros : Christ has taken the power from the devil, but these 
—scil. men—he has set free) ; it evidently points forward to décor, 
and is almost equivalent to “those who.” “Ocov, however, is of 
course not to be taken in a restrictive sense, as if it were denied 
that all needed this deliverance, but in a comprehensive sense : 
“but those who were always subject,” = “as many as” quotquot. 
“Ooo. is similarly used in Acts xiii. 48. The meaning of that. 
passage is: of the Jews (who also were ordained of God to the 
salvation in Christ) only a small number believed; but of the 
Gentiles, as many as were ordained to salvation believed, te. a 
great number. 

Ver. 16. To the internal proof derived from the nature of 
thing, the author now—in accordance with his former procedure 
—adds a proof taken from the Old Testament. But it was not 
necessary here that he should cite a particular passage, it was 
enough to allude to a generally known fact of the Old Testament. 
God has assisted not the angels but the seed of Abraham.’ By 
means of an explicative ydp, this idea is added as a further © 
explanation of the clause beginning with iva, &e. The force of 
the proof lies precisely in the generality of the idea. On the 
part of the human race there is the need of redemption, but also 
the capability of being redeemed; the good angels need no 
Saviour, the fallen are incapable of being saved (because they 
are not merely slaves of sin, but wicked rulers in the kingdom of 
death.) But the author, in giving expression to the antithesis 
evidently implied in ov« dyyéAous, shows, that his object in the 
16th verse is not merely to prove positively that the Messiah 
must of necessity become man, but, returning to the point from 
which he set out in ver. 5, that not the angels but man has been 
chosen to be exalted through the Messiah to that glory and 
honour described in vers. 8 and 10, and from this the inference 


1The Church Fathers and the theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries supplied a ¢vow to the genitive, and rendered thus: “he has 
not assumed the nature of angels, but that of the seed of Abraham.” 
Castellio was the first to oppose this monstrous interpretation ; after 


him the Socinians and Arminians. Since 1650 the right interpretation 
has been the general one. 
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is then indirectly drawn (in ver. 17) that the Son of God must 
become man—not angel. 

Seed of Abraham denotes in itself not man, but the theocratic 
Israel. He, however, who entered into the species, entered at the 
same time into the genus to which this species belonged. The 
expression here is to be understood in a different sense from that 
in which Paul uses it in Gal. iii. Paul in that passage means by 
the seed of Abraham not the bodily posterity of Abraham into 
which Christ entered by his incarnation, but the spiritual Israel 
which is born of Christ and of which he is the leader. 

Vers. 17, 18. In the 17th verse the author first states the 
amount of what is contained in the argument given in ver. 16. 
His object was to prove that the New Testament Messiah must 
needs take part in the human nature; he has appealed in proof of 
this to the well known Old Testament fact, that God entered 
into a gracious and covenant relation not with the angels but 
with the seed of Abraham, consequently that the seed of Abra- 
ham stands in need of salvation and is capable of receiving 
it; he now repeats the quod erat demonstrandum : there- 
fore he (the subject is to be brought down from vers. 14, 15) 
must be made in all things like to those who (ver. 11—13) 
are ordained to be exalted through him to be his brethren. 
The vis conclusionis depends on the idea which has already 
been expressed, ver. 14, in the sentence beginning with ia. 
The author, however, does not merely close the series of argu- 
ments begun in vers. 14—16, but at the same time makes a tran- 
sition to a new idea. He repeats the idea already expressed in the 
words tva dea tod Oavatov, &c., ver. 15, but repeats it so as to 
open up an entirely new perspective. The idea in ver. 14 s. was 
this: Christ must become man in order by his death to free us 
from the power of death and the bondage of Satan—in other 
words to make atonement for us. Now, however, this idea 
appears in the new form: Christ must become man, because only 
thus could he execute the office of a High Priest. In showing 
that man is exalted through the Son to the place of sons, and 
thus made superior to the angels, the author is led to show the 
necessity of the incarnation and the atoning sufferings of Christ, 
i.e. his office as the Redeemer, the high priestly atoner. In this 
office, the type of Christ is not the yp qnon but the apyce- 
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pevs, and thus the author shows in ver. 17 that the New Testa- 
ment Messiah is exalted above the sypq5 quo and the angels 
in general, conclusively and principally on this account, that he 
unites to the office of a messenger of God to men that of a priestly 
representative of men before God, to the office of a qubn (aroa- 
todos chap. iii. 1) that of an apyvepevs. 

This idea is most clearly expressed in the additional clause ra 
mpos Tov Oedv. Hitherto, the Messiah of the New Testament was 
regarded from that point of view in which like the Old Testa- 
ment »’5 worn he was a messenger of God to men; but this 
does not comprehend his whole Messianic office. He is not 
merely a more perfect messenger of God to men than the Old 
Testament messenger of the covenant; but he is this, precisely 
because he is not merely the perfect apostle, but at the same time 
also the perfect high-priestly representative of men in their relation 
to God ta mpos Tov Oedv. This simple explanation is confirmed 
by the analogous conjunction of the apostle and high priest, in 
the first verse of the next chapter. 

"Eder is not to be understood as an independent predicate 
along with dpysepeds as a second predicate, but like muords 
belongs as an adjective to dpyvepeds. (Otherwise wiotds must 
have been placed after adpysepeds.) Further, these two epithets 
do not express a differentia specifica, by which Christ, as the 
compassionate and faithful high priest, is to be distinguished from 
the Old Testament high priests as unmerciful and unfaithful,— 
the author does not, and indeed cannot, enter here on this com- 
parison which he afterwards draws, and in which he shows that 
Christ was superior to Aaron,—but those adjectives are rather 
to be understood as simple epitheta necessaria. The idea is this : 
every high priest must, on his part, feel compassion toward those 
who are represented by him, and on their part again, must enjoy 
their confidence; now, as the New Testament Messiah must 
unite with the office of a messenger that of a high priest, he must 
also be merciful and faithful, and as this would not be possible if 
the high priest were not in all things like to his brethren, so must 
he become like to them in all things. Or more concisely expressed: 
“He must become like to his brethren in all things—wherefore 
he was a merciful and faithful high priest for them, in their 


relation to God.” 
i 
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And he must be a high priest “in order to make atonement 
for the sins of the people.” ‘“IXdoxecOas comes from fAaos. The 
idea expressed in fAaos we will explain by the following obser- 
vations. God is love; out of love he created the world and its 
crown, the personal creature. In this act, his love is one with 
his holiness. In creating man such as he is, in forming him so 
as that in his inmost nature he is led to love God, and, through 
the love of God and holiness, to become happy, and only thus to 
be capable of happiness and harmony within himself—in this, God 
showed as much his love as his holiness. This might be called 
the legislative grace of God (ot and 17) But after man had 


fallen, God did not cease to love him; he loves him still with 
saving grace, Rom. iii. 24. The first act and manifestation of 
this saving grace consists, however, in this—that God maintains 
unimpaired also in the fallen man that fundamental law of man’s 
nature, according to which he cannot be happy without holiness, 
—does not take conscience from him, in other words, takes hap- 
piness from him, displays himself as not propitious towards him, 
and turns against him his wrath, Rom. i. 18. This is the con- 
‘servative, or, which is the same thing, the chastising grace of God. 
The second act of that saving grace consists in the sending of his 
Son and then his Spirit,—in the saving grace properly so called 
(€de0s, Om, Dmm Luke i. 72), and more especially, the 


ustifying and sanctifying (juridical and medicinal) grace. 
When man does not resist this grace, then it becomes again 
possible for God to let man taste his friendship, enjoy his blessed 
presence, and to conduct himself again as propitious towards him. 
“Tdaos then denotes not the internal disposition of God towards 
man, but the actual, positive expression and radiation of that feel- 
ing which first becomes again possible towards the redeemed ; 
and itdoxeo@as means to make it again possible for God to be 
iXaos, i.e. to make a real atonement for real guilt. 

In ver. 18 an explanation is given of why the being compas. 
sionate, and faithful and, with this, the being made like to his 
brethren, necessarily belongs to the office of the high priest. 

First of all, however, it must be settled how this verse is to be 
construed. Erasmus, Bengel, Storr, Kuinoel, Béhme, and 
Tholuck take év 6 as a simple argumentative particle “ because.” 
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It.is true that it is not a relative limited temptation that is here 
spoken of—it is not “in as far as he was tempted, in so far is he 
able to save,”—as if Christ was tempted only up to a certain 
point, and was able to succour only up to a certain point. It is 
true also, that it is not the aorist that is here used érafev. But 
precisely because it is not the aorist, we think that every obstacle 
in the way of taking év 6 in its proper signification is removed. 
It is no historical or special statement that is here made, but one 
of a general kind. It is not: “Christ was tempted in certain 
points but in others not, and in so far as he was tempted he has 
been able to succour ;” but it is, “in so far as he has been tempted 
he can help,” or, to separate the two ideas which are here con- 
joined: A high priest can help in so far as he has been tempted, 
and so also can Christ,—he therefore must be tempted in all 
things, in order to be able to help in all things. 

But of those critics who rightly and literally translate év 6, 
some have still had recourse to artificial constructions. Casaubon 
and others have referred év 6 not to me:pac@eis but to mézrove : 
“in that which he has suffered, and suffered as one who was 
tempted, he is able to help those who are tempted.” Here the 
metpacGels becomes an accessary idea, while it evidently stands 
parallel with crewpafowévors as a principal idea. Bleek takes the 
words €v @ rérovOev as a relative clause dependent on vrespac- 


Geis; “as one who was tempted, namely, in the things in which 
he had to suffer, he is able to help those who are tempted ;” but 
it is difficult to see either what necessity there was for this acces- 
sary idea in the relative clause, or why the relative clause should 
have been placed first, or what is to be made of the adres. The 
idea which Bleek thus obtains would in Greek be expressed 
thus: revpao4Iels yap év @ wérovOev, Stvata, &e. 

The only natural construction is that which refers év ¢ directly 
to metpacGeis, which is placed after precisely for the sake of 
emphasis. Quibus in rebus tentatus ipse (est et) passus est, lis 
tentatos potest adjurare. The sepafouévois stands opposite to 
the zreipacels, and the BonOhvar to the wérovlev. With 
grammatical exactness the sentence would be expressed thus : 
“Tn all things Jesus could help those, who were tempted (in those 
things), in which being tempted, he has suffered ;” so that év 6 
belongs to weipacGeis, and év tovr@ to be supplied belongs to 
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divara. Logically év 6 refers also of course to wérovOev, and év 
TodT@ also to mevpafouevois, so that the parallelism becomes per- 
fect. Tor as Christ was tempted precisely through suffering, 
and suffered in the being tempted, so it is evident that he “has 
suffered” in the same respects in which he was “tempted.” And 
again, he who succours one who is tempted, just helps him to 
overcome the temptation ; the helping, therefore, refers just to 
those things in which the state of being tempted manifests itself. 
In this 18th verse we have the deepest internal ground on 
which the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ is based. 
How true and scriptural soever the dogma is, it cannot be 
denied that in the ecclesaistico-scholastic development of it, the 
depths of the Scripture doctrine were far from being thoroughly 
penetrated. The view taken by the scholastics of the middle 
ages and those of the evangelical school, was, for the most part, 
merely the juridical. They thought of the multitude of single 
human individuals together with the individual Jesus, standing 
as it were upon one level before the Judge. Those individuals 
have each a debt which they cannot pay; that individual Jesus 
pays the debt for all the others. The inadequacy of this repre- 
sentation lies not in the idea of the objective substitution as such, 
but in this,—that no inquiry is made into the ground of the 
possibility of this substitution, that the substitute is viewed merely 
as an individual beside individuals, consequently as absolutely 
another and different person from them, as this particular indivi- 
dual. Our author teaches us to look deeper than this, when in 
vers. 10—18 he closely connects the necessity of the incarnation 
with that of the substitutionary high-priestly sufferings ; he 
teaches us to regard man not as a mass of individuals, but as one 
organism, as a tree, so to speak, which has grown out of one 
root, out of Adam. In the man Jesus, the pure and ripe fruit 
of humanity, so to speak, has stood before God—a fruit, however, 
which has not developed itself out of the race of Adam, but was 
given to this race, engrafted upon the diseased tree—and thus in 
Jesus the organism of man has done all that was required to be 
done. But though this fruit did not develope itself out of the 
diseased life of the diseased tree, it was yet necessary that it 
should grow upon this tree ; by the incarnation of Christ a sound 
branch was engrafted on the tree, which, as a branch of the tree 
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bore blossom and fruit, so that blossom and fruit, although not 
products of the life-power of this tree, still in reality belong to it. 
But, to speak without metaphor, the proto-adamitic humanity 
could not beget a sinless man, but it could receive the Son of God 
becoming man and sinless man, so that he as a real member of 
this race, partaking in its nature and in the consequences of 
death, could bear the fruit, nay could be himself the fruit, which 
the race ought to have borne. Accordingly it is manifest that 
what is here spoken of is not merely a satisfactio vicaria passiva, 
but chiefly a satisfactio vicaria activa, which again forms the basis 
of the satisfactio passiva. 


Gstadsex) 


PART SECOND. 


(Chap. 1ii.—iv.) 
THE SON AND MOSES. 


From what is said in chap. ii. 17—18, the author might have 
proceeded forthwith to the comparison of the New Testament 
Messiah as the perfect High Priest, with the imperfect High Priest 
of the old covenant. But after a brief recapitulation in chap. iii. 
1 of what is proved in the preceding, namely, that Christ unites 
the office of a high priest with that of a perfect messenger of God 
to men, he suddenly breaks off in ver. 2 into a comparison of 
Christ with Moses. This is not the result of caprice, but of an 
intrinsic necessity. 

First, the place held by the organs of the Old Testament 
covenant themselves, rendered it necessary that he should pass first 
of all to Moses. The instruments employed in the institution of the 
law were not the qubn and Aaron, but the quo and Moses. 
Not till the third line of succession did the permanent office of 
the high priest appear. Then secondly, the intrinsic suitableness 
of the above arrangement of the principal parts, depends on the 
carrying out of the second part itself. The manner in which this 
second part is carried out is exactly parallel with the arrange- 
ment of the first part, so that the author also at the end of the 
second part, (iv. 10), recurs again to the idea of the high priest. 
And thus, after having been conducted from the two terminal 
points to this idea as the central idea of the Messianic office, he 
can then proceed—in a third part—to develope this acknow- 
ledged central idea (chap. v.) 

The angel of the covenant appeared in the name of God before 
the people of Israel, Moses in the name of Israel before God, the 


high priest stood in the name of God (with the name Jehovah 
H 
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on the front of his mitre) before Israel, and in the name of Israel 
(with the names of the twelve tribes on the breast-plate) before 
God (Ex. xxviii. 9—29, and 36—88.) 

Now the New Testament Messiah is, according to chap. i. 2, 
superior to the angels, a, because in himself as the Son he is 
higher than the angels, and 6, because in him also, the whole 
human race is exalted above the angels to dominion in the o/xov- 
evn uéXXovea, and this because the Messiah is not merely qabey 
but at the same time dpysepeds, not merely the messenger of God 
to man, but, at the same time, the atoning priestly representative 
of man before God. f 

With this, now, the second part runs quite parallel. The 
fundamental thesis iii. 3: for this man was counted worthy of 
more glory than Moses, is, even in respect of form, evidently 
analogous to the fundamental thesis of the first part, 1.4: being 
made so much better than the angels. The New Testament 
Messiah is superior to Moses, because, a, as a Son in the house (iii. 
6) he is superior to the mere servant of the house (comp. with iii. 
5, Oeparrav, chap. i. 14, Nectoupyixa vevpara), and, b, because the 
work of conducting Israel to its rest, which Moses had not com- 
pleted, was first completed by him (chap. iv. 1, ss.) This work 
Christ has accomplished, in virtue of his not having been merely 
a Moses, a leader and lawgiver, but at the same time an atoning 
representative, a high priest (chap. iv. 14, ss.) 

But so exact is the parallelism between these two parts even in 
minute details, that as the two sections of the first part, so also 
those of the second, are separated from each other by an inter- 
mediate passage of a hortatory kind; . 


I. THE SON AND THE ANGELS. 
a, The Son of God is, in 
himself, superior to the minis- 


tering spirits of God, i. 5—14. 


(Hortatory passage, i. 1—5.) 
6, In him man is raised 
above the angels, ii. 6—16. 
For: he was at the same time 
high priest. 


Il. THE SON AND MOSES. 
a, The Son of the house of 
Israel is, in himself, superior 


to the servant of this house, 

ili, 1—6. 

(Hortatory passage, iii. 7—19.) 
b, In him Israel is conducted 

to its rest, iv. 1—13. 


Therefore he was at the same’ 
time high priest, iv. 14—16. 
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DE CULON IRS © 
(Chap. iii. 1—6.) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MESSIAH IS IN HIMSELIT, AS SON, 
SUPERIOR TO MOSES. 


Vers. 1, 2, form the transition. This transition takes the form 
of an exhortation. This exhortation, however, is not, as some have 
thought, connected by means of the muctos, iii. 2, with the idea 
expressed in the ucrés, ii. 17; for in chap. ii. 17 ue7ds denotes 
one who is the object of another’s confidence, the “ trustworthy,” 
while in iii. 2 it denotes active “ faithfulness ;” the link of con- 
nection is rather in the words aoatonos and apyzepevs, in which 
the substance of the train of thought in chap. i.—ii. is recapitu- 
lated, in order from this point to proceed further. Karavoeiv 
does not mean to lay anything to heart, but to submit anything 
to the voyous, to consider, to weigh. The more proximate object 
of this verb is "Incodv, which, however, is already provided with 
the attribute 7dv drdctonXov Kal apyrepéa THs Gporoylas Hua. 
Its more remote object are the words miorov évta, &e. Consider 
the (this) messenger of God and high priest of our profession 
Jesus, (as him) who is faithful in his house to him who appointed 
him, as Moses was faithful.” The attribute messenger and high 
priest, &c., thus serves to recapitulate the attributes which the 
readers already knew to belong to Jesus ; the appositional clause 
who was faithful, &c., serves to introduce a new attribute which is 
now predicated of Jesus, and which is henceforth to be the object 
of their attentive consideration. The imperative xcatavoncate 
does not, however, in this context involve an independent practi- 
cal exhortation which flows from the theoretical passage chap. 11. 
but a mere charge to the readers now immediately to accompany 
the author to a new idea. 

But this charge, at the same time, certainly implies the moral 
duty of laying permanently to heart what is further to be said. 
‘This is evident. from the manner in which it is introduced, holy 


brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling. On the idea expressed 
H 2 
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by &yvos see chap. ii. 11. The mention ot the heavenly calling 
entirely corresponds, in the place it occupieshere, with the mention 
of the so great salvation in chap. ii. 3. The motive to the earnest 
consideration and heed which is enjoined, lies in the excellent 
and heavenly character of the object which is to be considered. 
By the «djous is meant the calling explained in chap. ii. 6—8 
to the dominion in the oxovyévn wédXovea. It is idle to inquire, 
whether this calling is designated heavenly because it proceeds 
from heaven, or because it calls and conducts to heaven. The 
two things are inseparable. A calling which comes forth from 
heaven to man, has, eo ipso, for its object and import the relation of 
man to heaven. Moreover, what is spoken of here specially is 
that call which has come to men through the eternal Son himself, 
the incarnate one, who has come from heaven, and which invites 
men to become children, fellow heirs with him of the heavenly 
inheritance. He who is a partaker of this calling, that is, in 
whose ears soever this call has been sounded, is thereby laid under 
obligation attentively to consider and give heed to all the elements 
of this calling. 

Let us now consider more particularly the attribute tov dmo- 
oToXov Kal apyrepéa THS Oporoylas nuav. Jesus is called amoc- 
todos, from the analogous relation in which he stands to the 
o/s tyby as messenger of God to men, apyrepeds, from the analogy 
between himand the by4nq Te as representative of men before God. 
This signification of Garéa'roNos, following so simply from chap. 
i—il., would certainly not have been missed, although the author 
had written ayyedos instead. It is, however, easy to see why he 
was not at liberty to use dyyedos. In the Old Testament 4yyb)5 
there liesa double signification, —first, the etymological appellative, 
according to which it means messenger, and according to which, 
whosoever held the place and office of a messenger of God to 
men might be called qubn : ; and, secondly, the usual Gentile 
signification according to which it means angel, and denotes 
only a certain hind or class of beings (viz. the angels). Now it 
is true, that these two significations belong also to the Greek 
word dyyedos (comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16, where diyyehos, messenger, 
is used of the disciples). But after the author had in chap. i.—ii. 
used throughout the word dyyeXos in its Gentile sense, to denote 
the species angel in opposition to the human species, he could 
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not well, without causing confusion, apply the same word to 
denote the mere vocation of a messenger of God. After having 
in chap. i.—ii. so strongly urged, that Jesus has perfectly and 
absolutely fulfilled the calling of a messenger of God, just in 
virtue of his not belonging to the species dyyedou, it was neces- 
sary that here, when he again ascribes to Jesus that calling, the 
office of a messenger of God, he should choose a word which 
expresses only the appellative, and not at the same time also the 
Gentile sense of qubo a word which might without ambiguity 
be rendered only by “messenger,” and not at the same time by 
“angel.” For this, no better, and generally speaking no other 
word offered itself than daoctodos, formed from the verb 
atrootéAnew, Which is so often employed by John (iii. 34; v. 
36; vi. 29; x. 36; xx. 21), and elsewhere also in the New 
Testament (for example Gal. iv. 4), as the technical term for the 
sending of the Son into the world. 

All the difficulties which critics have hitherto found in the 
expression dmdoTonos, from their not observing the relation of 
chap. i.—ii. to chap. iii.—iv., thus fall of themselves to the ground, 
and we are also saved the trouble of considering one by one, 
and refuting the many unsuitable explanations of daroaToXos 
that have been given. Some have expressed their surprise that 
Jesus should be placed on the same level with his Apostles—but 
it is the sending of Christ by the Father that is here spoken of, 
not the sending of the twelve by Christ, and consequently, not 
the special signification of the word adoToXos as the official 
name of the twelve. Others thought that the author should 
rather have said mpo¢ytns or d:axovos, but the analogy of the 
office of Jesus to that of the 9s quon could be expressed 
neither by wpogyrns nor by dudKovos. A third class sought to 
explain the idea expressed in dzroaroXos by that of the duoroyia, 
or (as Olshausen) by that of the «Ajo; a fourth, to which 
Bleek belongs, thought that Jesus is called ddéctodos on 
account of his analogous relation to Moses, &c., &c. Even the 
signification “high priest” was contended for by some, because, 
in a passage of the Talmud, the high priest is on a single 
occasion called prima roy ! 

The genitive THs duoroylas jay has for its object, simply to 
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distinguish Jesus as the New Testament messenger of God and 
high priest, from the Old Testament 5 qnbn and \790- Heis 
the dv.and py. of ow confession. This does not require that 
with Thom. Aquinas, Luther, Calov., Storr, &., we should 
grammatically resolve the genitive into the clause 6y ojodo- 
yoduev. The same sense is obtained without this procedure, if 
we take the genitive simply as expressing the idea of “ belonging 
to.” The messenger of God belonging to our confession is there- 
by also the object of our confession.—The rendering of épodoyia 
by “covenant,” which some have proposed, is contrary to the 
grammatical usage. 

Let us proceed now to the appositional sentence ver. 2, in 
which is specified the new quality and office to which the attentive 
consideration of the readers is to be directed, mucrov dvta, Ke. 
TToveiv here, as in Acts 1. 36, Mar. i. 14, is used to express 
not the calling into existence, but the appointing to an office, 
here the office of Messiah, which is represented under the figure 
of the establishment and government of a household. In this 
his office Jesus was faithful to him who had ealled him to this 
office. 

The words €év 6A@ 7 olx@ avtod are referred by Chrysostom, 
Theoph., Bohme, Kuinoel, and De Wette to the words as xai 
Movofs, so that no comma is placed after Mwiofs, and the 
sense is as follows: “Jesus was faithful to him who appointed 
him, as also Moses was faithful in all his house.” The genitive 
avtov can, in this case, be referred either to Moses, or to Jesus, 
or (as the majority are of opinion) to God. But this construc- 
tion appears unnatural, especially when we compare it with vers. 
5—6, where the idea is more fully brought out, that as Moses in 
his (Moses’) house was faithful as a servant, so, in like manner, 
was Jesus faithful in his (Jesus?) house as a son, We, there- 
fore, with Calvin, Seb. Schmidt, Paulus, Bleek, and others, place 
acomma after M@iojs, and refer the words év dro, &c. to miaTOv 
gvra. * Who is faithful in his house to him who appointed him, 
in like manner as Moses was.” Logically, the sentence would of 
course have to be extended thus: "Incods miotés éotw TO 
TomoavTs avTov €v OAM THO OlK@ adTOD, os Kal Mwiiohs mictds By 
€v Oh TO oikw avtod.—The genitive adrod is already, on account 
of the parallel accusative adrov, not to be referred to God, but to 
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be taken in the reflewive sense. Christ was faithful in his (Christ’s) 
house, as Moses in his (Moses’ house.) Only, the difference 
between the two houses is not yet urged here. All that is meant 
to be said is, that each was faithful in the sphere of office assigned 
to him. Hence also the genitive is not a gen. possess., according 
to which, the house of Christ would be represented as Christ’s 
property, and the house of Moses as the property of Moses—this 
would, indeed, be in contradiction to ver. 5, where it is plainly 
said that Moses was not lord but only servant in his house— 
but the genitive adrod is (just as in the words év ddrw TO oikw 
avtov, ver. 5) merely a genitive of appertainment or locality. “ His 
house” signifies “the house to which he belonged, in which he 
was placed.” 

What house, or what two houses, are here meant will more 
particularly appear in ver. 5s. In the meantime, the simple 
answer will suffice with reference both to Moses and Christ, that 
the author had in his mind the 4yyyyr=pey 

Ver. 3. As the author in chap. i. 4 introduced the prin- 
cipal theme of the first part in the form of an appendix, an 
apposition, so here, he introduces the principal theme of the 
second part in like manner, in the form of an appendix, 
namely, an explanation. Tap is not argumentative; for the 
statement that Christ excelled Moses in glory, contains no 
argument for the statement that he was like him in faithful- 
ness. Jap is explicative; it is not, however, the idea in ver. 
2 that is explained, but a new motive is adduced for the 
exhortation in ver. 1. So much the more must the relation of 
Jesus to Moses be considered and laid to heart, as Jesus ex- 
celled Moses in honour (whom he resembled in faithfulness ver. 2.) 

"Héiwrar. The subject here is, no more than in chap i., the 
Son of God gua pre-existent logos, but here, as there, the Son of 
God manifest, incarnate. The author does not set out from the 
eternity of Christ, and come down to his incarnation, but sets 
out from his historical appearance upon earth, and ascends from 
this to his eternal being with the Father (ver. 4.) Here, first 
of all, it is predicated of the human historical person of the New 
Testament Messiah, Jesus, that he has been counted worthy by 
the Father of higher honour than Moses. Wherein this higher 
honour consisted, it was not necessary for the author to bring to 
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the remembrance of his readers. This had already been done 
implicitly in chap. ii. 9, 10. Moses has not risen again, 
Moses has not ascended to heaven, Moses has not been crowned 
as leader, and first-fruits in the kingdom of exalted and glorified 
humanity; Moses, in the transfiguration of Christ, rather took a 
subordinate place next to Christ. All this was so familiar and 
so clear, that the author could feel satisfied in laying down the 
proposition, that Christ has been counted worthy of higher 
honour than Moses, as one which would be unquestioned by all 
his readers. (And what an argument have we in this silence for 
the historic truth of the evangelical history !)—But wpon what 
this elevation to higher honour was founded, the author proceeds to 
mention in the words xa@ dcov Trelova Tipiy exes TOD olKOU 6 
xatacKkevacas aitov. It is founded on this, that Christ was the 
incarnate eternal Son, he by whom are all things, by whom also 
the house of Israel, the theocracy, was established. The train of 
thought thus runs exactly parallel with that of chap. i. The train 
of thought in the 4th verse of that chapter we found to be this: 
Jesus the incarnate, was (after his sufferings) made higher than 
the angels, because he is the incarnate eternal Son. 

The «a@ dcoy is to be explained precisely in the same way as 
the similar, év li. 18. The author does not mean to say that 
Christ is superior to Moses only in a certain respect, or only in 
a certain degree ; he does not mean to deny that Christ is ubso- 
lutely superior to Moses; in short, he does not intend to limit 
the thesis, Christ has more honour; but he draws out the three 
logical propositions of which the proof of this thesis consists—the 
universal or major proposition: “ the founder of a household has 
more honour than the household founded by him’”—the particular 
or minor: ‘ Christ was founder of the household to which Moses 
belonged as a part or member”—and lastly, the conclusion: 
“therefore Christ has more honour than Moses.” Or to express 
this in one sentence: “ Christ has so much the more honour than 
Moses, by how much the founder of a household has more 
honour than the household founded by him.” The «a@ écov thus 
serves merely to compare a particular case with a general principle. 

We have, in this explanation—following the Peschito, Chrys., 
Theodoret, Calvin, Beza, Erasmus, Capellus, Bengel, Bleek, 
Olshausen, &c,—understood the genitive 70d o/xovas the genitivus 
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comparativus, and referred it to mXelova. The conclusion thus 
arrived at may, however, appear unwarranted, as the intermediate 
idea, namely, that Moses was a part of the house itself, seems 
to be not so easily supplied. Many, indeed, (with the Vulg., 
comp. Luther, Michaelis, Heumann, Semler, Erneste, Paulus) 
have appealed to ver. 5, where Moses is spoken of not as part of 
the house, but as @epa7rwv in the house, and have therefore con- 
strued Tob olxov as dependent on the verb éye, and rendered 
thus: “by how much more honour from the house the founder of 
it has,” where we must supply: “than the servant in it.” But 
this supplement is exceedingly harsh, and all the more so, as the 
idea that Moses took the place of a servant has not yet come 
before us. Besides, it is not even true to say, that Jesus bore 
so much honour in, or from the house of Israel; for, from the 
house of Israel in which he was placed, he bore nothing but 
shame and contempt; he had his honour not (a7) ted olxov but 
amo Tov watpos. But, finally, the text gives not the slightest 
occasion for this forced construction. Let it be observed that 
the author does not speak of the oixodouety, but of the KatacKevd- 
fev of ahouse. The catacxevafev, the founding and equipment 
of a house, comprehends not merely the setting up of the stones 
and beams, butalsotheentire regulation of the household; the oixo- 
Sopety is an act of the builder, and the ofxos ofxodopovpevos is the 
aedificium ; on the other hand, the catacxevafew is an act of the 
young husband or householder, who not only builds or causes to 
be built an aedificium, but sets up a familia in it, and the ofxos 
KatacKevatopevos is the household; hence otxos here may be 
translated “ household.” But that Moses belonged to the house- 
hold of God was no far fetched idea, an idea to which the subse- 
quent designation of Moses as a Oepdmrwy is nowise contradictory, 
but which rather confirms and explains it. 

Ver. 4. The further explanation which is added in ver. 4 by 
a yap is somewhat strange. It is impossible that the design of 
this can be, to bring before the readers the two trivial ideas, that 
every house is built by some one, and that God is the creator of 
all things. Wherefore such undisputed truisms in this connexion ? 
The contents of ver. 4 must evidently rather be fitted in to the 
reasoning, and must form a necessary organic member of the 
argument. One would expect a priori to find in ver. 4 the minor 
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proposition, that Christ was in reality the founder. And, indeed, 
all the more ancient theologians explained the ver. in this sense. 
In support of it, the absence of the article at Oeds has been urged, 
and Oeés taken as a predicate. The proposition contained in the 
words 6 8¢ ta mavta Katackevdcas Geos (scil. éotw) would 
accordingly not be declaratory, but descriptive, not an answer to 
the question: who he is who has founded all things, but an 
answer to the question, what he is who has founded all things. 
It would be said that Christ who has founded all things is God, 
that divinity belongs to him. 

But there are weighty objections against this interpretation. 
What is desiderated as the explanation of ver. 3, is not the 
statement that Christ as the founder of all things is God, or an 
answer to the question whether he is God or a mere man, but 
that Christ is related to the house of Israel as its founder. 
Moreover, the substitution of all things in this verse for the 
house of Israel, ver. 3, would be a doubly perplexing interruption 
to the train of thought. But above all, the words 6 dé rdvra 
KatacKevacas viewed as the subject, would, in this context, be an 
exceedingly indefinite designation of the person of Jesus, as thus, 
between ver. 3 and ver. 4, those necessary middle terms would 
be entirely wanting. And, moreover, it would be impossible to 
perceive in this case what could be intended by the preceding 
statement, every house is founded by some man; this would only 
have meaning on the supposition that the author’s intention was 
to represent both Moses and Christ as founders of houses, and, 
accordingly, to represent only the houses themselves as differing 
in honour. ‘This he certainly might have done (for Moses might 
quite properly be considered as the founder of the Old Testament 
economy) ; this, however, he has not done, but rather has farther 
carried out in ver. 5, 6, the opposition introduced at ver. 4 
between Christ as the son of the house, and Moses as the servant. 
If, then, we would not bring total confusion into the author’s 
train of thought, we must depart from that interpretation, and 
determine with Olshausen, &c., to understand eds as the subject 
(the article, it is well known, is often wanting at Geos), and 6 
mavTa KatacKevacas as the predicate. ‘He, who has founded 
all things, is God.” 

The old difficulty, however, here recurs,—what these appar- 
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ently trivial statements have to do in this context. Meanwhile, 
their purport and significance becomes clear, whenever we under- 
stand ver. 4 not as an explanation of ver. 3 alone, but of vers. 2, 3 
taken together. In ver. 2, the faithfulness of Christ towards him 
who had appointed him was spoken of, and then in ver. 3, Christ 
was called the catacxevdcas tov oixov. This might appear to 
involve a contradiction. It might be asked : how can Christ 
have been a faithful cwrator if he filled the place of a master and 
founder? Now the author shows in ver. 4, that the one does not 
exclude the other, that it is true every house has a founder, but 
that above all such founders God ever stands, consequently that 
Christ, although katacKevacas, was yet in a situation in which 
he might exercise faithfulness towards one still superior to him) 
In ver. 5—6 there follows a second proof of the thesis laid down 
in ver. 3, namely, that Jesus is superior to Moses. It was said 
quite generally in ver. 2, that Christ was faithful in his house 
(i.e. the house entrusted to him), as also Moses was faithful in his 
house (i.e. the house entrusted to him.) Nothing was determined 
in ver. 2 as to whether the house entrusted to Christ is identical 
with the house entrusted to Moses. There was nota single word 
to indicate that two different houses were meant, so that it was 
still in ver. 2 left open to the reader to understand one house as 
meant, which had been entrusted for administration first to 
Moses, and subsequently, to Christ. The sole difference which 
as yet, namely at ver. 3, has been spoken of is, that Christ 
in the house entrusted to him filled the place of the cutac- 
Kevadcas, but Moses that of a part of the familia. And herein 
lay the first proof of the greater honour of Jesus.—A_ second 
proof of this is now adduced, namely, a second point of compa- 
rison or difference, so stated, however, that the first is again 
repeated along with it. Now also in ver. 5—6, the two houses 
themselves are distinctly represented as two different houses ; in 
the one house, Moses serves jor a testimony of the future revela- 


' Similarly, but less exactly, Bleek : God is indeed the proper xarac- 
xevagas, the primus autor, but still the place of a xaracxevdcas belongs 
also to Christ. This is inaccurate. What is meant to be said in ver, 4, 
is not that a kind of caracxevd¢ew might be predicated of Christ although 
his Father was the xatackevdcas, but that the being faithful might be 
predicated of Christ although he ae the xkarackevacas. 
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tions of God (so that this house itself exists eis paptipuov), the 
other house, the house of Christ are we; the other oixos is a 
living house, built of living stones. Thus there is a twofold 
difference which appears in ver. 5—6; to the difference in the 
place occupied by the two curators is added the difference in the 
dignity of the houses themselves. Moses is Qepd7rwy in the house 
committed to his care, and this house is of a typical nature ; 
Christ is vids in the house committed to his care, and this house 
is a living house composed of living stones. (Olshausen gives the 
train of thought in like manner thus : “ Moses is a servant in the 
tabernacle, but Christ is lord over the new temple.”) 

This second proof, taken from the essential nature of the Old 
and the New Testament economy, bears the same relation to the 
first proof which was drawn from the abstract dignity of the 
persons, as (in chap. i. ver. 7—12) the proof drawn from the 
essential nature of angelic revelations bears to that drawn from 
the name angel and Son (ver. 5—6.) Here, however, in this 
passage, as has been already observed, the first proof is at the 
same time recapitulated. The designation of Moses as a servant, 
explains in what respect Moses belonged to the house (according 
to ver. 3) and formed a part of it (of the familia) ; in the desig- 
nation of Christ as a son, a son of the house, are comprehended 
the two statements in ver. 3 and ver. 4, namely, that Christ in 
relation to the house filled the superior place of the founder, but 
that nevertheless in relation to God, he occupied the subordinate 
place of a faithful fulfiller of the divine commands. Both these 
are involved in the idea of the son of the house,—the superiority 
over the familia, and the inferiority to the Father as the supreme 
lord of the house. 

Many commentators, however, have been of opinion, that a 
third antithesis between Christ and Moses is indicated in these 
two verses, namely, between avrod, ver. 5, and adrod, ver. 6. 
Either the second of these words was read aitod, in which case 
avrod, ver. 5, as the direct antithesis of avtob, ver. 6, would have 
to be rendered by ejus and referred to God, and could not be 
taken in a reflexive sense—or else (so Bleek), while the reading 
avtovd was retained in both places, in the former it was rendered 
by ejus, in the latter by swws. The meaning was held to be, 
that Moses was a servant in the house of God as a house noé his 
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own, but Christ a son in his own house.—First of all, it is evident 
that in reality no new idea results from this; for if Moses was a 
servant and Christ the son, it is implied in this that the house in 
which Moses exercised his office was not in the same sense his 
house, as the house of Christ was Christ’s house. The only 
question is, whether the author when he wrote avtov, avrov meanty 
by means of these two genitives, to express and give emphasis to 
this idea which was already apparent without them. We think 
this question must be answered decidedly in the negative. Had 
the author meant this, he must at least have used the emphatic 
éavTov at ver. 6, and not have left the choice of the spiritus asper 
or lenis to chance, or the caprice of the reader. But eyen a 
mere éavtod at ver. 6 would not be sufficient for this. At ver. 
5 the idea of not his own would necessarily have to be expressed 
positively and explicitly, not merely implicitly by an adrod (in 
itself, moreover, ambiguous, and capable of being understood 
reflexively); it must have been said distinctly that Moses was 
servant in a house not his own. Of all this, the author has said 
nothing and indicated nothing. But finally, in addition to this, 
that interpretation would involve us in a positive difficulty. If 
the author means to say, that Moses acted in God’s house as a 
house not his own, but Christ in God’s house as his own paternal 
house, this would imply that the house in which Moses acted is 
presupposed as identical with that in which Christ acted. This, 
however, would do away with that second point of difference on 
which the author purposely lays special emphasis in ver. 5—6. 
His design, evidently, is to distinguish the house of Christ “ which 
we are,” as one different from that in which Moses served, eds 
papTuplov THY NaANOnoopevern. 

All these considerations lead us to the conclusion, that no such 
opposition is intended between avtod, ver. 5, and adrod, ver. 6, as 
would represent the house of Moses as one not belonging to him, 
ver. 5, and the house of Christ, ver. 6, as hisown property. We 
understand avrod in both places reflexively and precisely in the 
same sense as at ver. 3, the genitive being neither with respect to 
Moses or Christ a gen. possessoris, but only a genitive of relation 
in both cases. Moses was faithful as a servant in his house, 
i.e. in the house the care of which was enjoined upon him, Christ 
as a son in his house, z.e. in the house the care of which was 
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enjoined upon him. The difference in the place occupied by 
both is first expressed in the words @eparwy and vids. 

This entirely new idea in ver. 5, 6 is introduced by cai—pév, 
and is thus connected with what is said in ver. 2, so as to appear 
to be a limitation of what is there said. In ver. 2 it was said that 
koth Christ and Moses, each in the house committed to his 
management, were faithful. In ver. 5, 6 it is shown what differ- 
ences obtained in respect to this. : 

The words Qepdzrwy and vics in which the first difference 
(already specified in ver. 3) is repeated, need no further explana- 
tion than they have already received. On the other hand, we 
must consider more particularly those words in which the 
new, the second difference, that which obtains between the 
houses, is represented—namely, the words es paptipioy TeV 
AarnOnoopevov and ov oikds éopev tuets. AadrnOnooueva does 
not, as some expositors have unaccountably explained it, cde- 
note those revelations which Moses was still further to receive. 
This explanation could only have any meaning, if in the context, 
mention were made of a certain period in the life of Moses from 
which the “still further” was to be reckoned. The word rather 
denotes those revelations (on this wide sense of Aadeiv comp. 
what is said on chap. i. 1) which God purposed to give after the 
time of Moses ; in particular, the revelation in Christ is meant. 
The whole office and service of Moses was comprised in laying 
down a testimony, which pointed to the necessity of a future, 
more perfect, revelation of God.—To what extent was this testi- 
mony given? The author himself replies to this in the subsequent 
chapters of the epistle. At present, we may be allowed to make 
only the following observations. Through Moses God gave his 
law, first the ten commandments, and then the laws respecting 
the tabernacle and sacrifices. The ten commandments, even in 
the Pentateuch itself, bore the name of the testimony ( nyty); and 


they were to be deposited in the ark of the covenant, in the 
presence of God, as a testimony bearing witness before God 
against the sins of the people. But that the holy and righteous 
anger of God might not be provoked by the sight of the testimony 
to visit the people with just punishment, that testimony must be 
covered (qpD) before the eye of God; and for this the golden 
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mercy-lid (;yyp>5) alone was not sufficient, but God’s eye must 
ever rest on the blood of the propitiatory sacrifices, sprinkled 
with which the mercy-lid could then only truly “ cover” the sins 
of Israel. But the necessity of always from time to time offering 
these propitiatory sacrifices anew, testi/ied most clearly that those 
animal sacrifices could not take away guilt, and that a future 
more perfect priest and sacrifice was necessary. Thus was the 
service of Moses, and at the same time also, the house itself 
in which Moses ministered—the tabernacle—a testimony of the 
things that were afterwards to be spoken. In a grammatical 
point of view, indeed, the words eis papripiov belong, of course, 
not to otc but to Gepdrwv. But logically, they are placed so 
as to form the antithesis to the words of oixos éopev jets. If 
Moses as lawgiver and builder of the tabernacle served for a 
testimony, this implies that the entire tabernacle itself existed for 
a testimony. It was not yet the true perfect house in which God 
could truly dwell with men, but was a dead, a symbolical, house 
in which was represented the relative approximation between God 
and the people of Israel which was preliminarily possible, and in 
which was testified the necessity of a more perfect revelation and 
atonement. 

Christ’s house on the contrary are we. (Comp. Eph. ii. 
19—22; 1 Pet. ii. 5.)—The reading Os otxos is not warranted 
critically, but would yield the same sense. The absence of 
the article at oixos is analogous to the passages Luke x. 29; Heb. 
xi. 10; LXX. Ps. exliv. 15, and is explained by the uncon- 
scious style of expression peculiar to the native Hebrew, who 
would think the noun sufficiently determined by the accompany- 
ing genitive. It is quite as unnecessary, therefore, as incorrect 
and contrary to the sense, torender the words: “a house of him 
are we,” as if the author meant to ascribe more than one house 
to Christ, one identical with that of Moses (!) and another 
besides. No, the one and the only house of Christ is the true, 
New Testament Israel, and this is meant to be expressly distin- 
guished from that house in which Moses served for a testimony 
&e. 
_ The threefold difference between Christ and Moses, ver. 5, 6, 
entirely corresponds in the arrangement of the epistle, to the 
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threefold difference between Christ and the angels, chap. i. 
712. 

The limitation expressed in the words édy mep Tv mappy- 
clav, &c., forms the transition to the exhortation in ver. 7 —19 
(which, again, in the place it occupies, corresponds to that 
exhortation, in chap. ii. 1—4, which stands between the two sec- 
tions of the first part, inasmuch as it comes in between the two 
sections of the second part). This limitation is not necessary to 
the completion of what is said in ver. 5. The house of Christ is 
in itself, objectively, and in its very nature—not conditionally 
upon our continuing faithful—different from the house of Moses, 
as a living house; it has this superiority unconditioned. But 
whether the author can express this in itself unconditional supe- 
riority under the subjective form: “ whose house are we’—whe- 
ther he must not rather say: “whose house are Christians (to 
which class, however, you do not belong’—this depends on 
whether the readers of the epistle continue in the confidence and 
in the rejoicing of the hope-—Ilappnoia is nothing else than the 
mloris itself in its most direct and most practical expression, mani- 
festing itself as the inward power of the peace which dwells in 
the heart, in circumstances of outward difficulty. While, there- 
fore, »5ov7 denotes rather that felt gladness and joy the experience 
of which is awakened within a man by means of favourable circum- 
stances from without, rappno ta is precisely the reverse,'and denotes 
that joyful boldness which flows from within and is victorious over 
unfavourable circumstances ; it is joyfulness felt in situations in 
which others would despair; hence it is the immediate fruit of 
the objective peace obtained with God through the atonement. 
But why does the author so emphatically require the mainten- 
ance of this wappycia? If we compare the admonitions in chap. 
ii, 1—4, ii. 7—19, vi. 1 ss., &c., we find in them all, earnest 
warnings not so much against direct apostasy, as against the neglect 
of the doctrine that the institutions of the old covenant have found 
their fulfilment in the new covenant and by it are made superfluous. 
The readers do not appear to have been already suffering perse- 
cution, but as likely soon to encounter dangers and persecutions. 
Now, in the introduction (to chap. i. 1) we have found it to be 
probable, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not an epistle 
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properly so called, and was not addressed to a church, but is a 
treatise intended for a circle of Jews who were about to pass 
over to Christianity, perhaps, according to chap. vi., in part 
already baptised, but who were still catechumens, and were now, 
through fear of being excommunicated from the temple, and the 
temple worship, in danger of being estranged and turned aside from 
their resolution to become Christians, because, namely, they had 
not yet accustomed themselves to regard the Old Testament insti- 
tutions as things that might be dispensed with, and had not yet 
been able to convince themselves that they were superfluous. 
Hence the author everywhere shows, how all that is peculiar to 
the Old Testament is inferior in excellence and in internal signi- 
ficance to the New Testament revelation in Christ, and is related 
to it merely as the imperfect, the typical, is related to the perfect 
fulfilment. The same circumstance also accounts for the regular 
alternation of purely doctrinal and purely hortatory passages, 
such as we find in none of the epistles properly so called. Per- 
haps also, it would not be too bold in us to explain the words péype 
TéXovs—which some have most unsuitably referred to the end of 
the world, and others, better, to the death of the individual—as 
referring rather to the end of the erists of decision in which the 
readers were placed at that time. J*or,if he only were truly a stone 
in the house of God who had held fast his confidence until death, 
then none of the living would be at liberty to regard themselves 
as such. It occurs to me therefore, that the author intends 
rather to say, that the readers would only then have a right to 
consider themselves as belonging to the house of Christ when 
they had kept the rappnoia to the conclusion, i.e. until the final 
resolution were taken to go over to Christianity. 

The second thing in which they are to continue stedfast is the 
kavynua ths édmidos. The Jews also had a xavynua; they 
boasted of their descent from Abraham (John viii.), of their temple 
and priesthood, of their being the chosen people of God, all 
palpable and manifest advantages. The poor Christians had 
nothing of the kind in which they could glory. Regarded by 
the Gentiles as a Jewish sect, by the Jews as apostates from the 
people of Israel, forming no state, no people, without rulers, 
without a liead except one who was crucified, the refuse and off- 
scouring of the people, they had nothing of which to boast but 
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the glory which they hoped to receive. Since that period the 
same has been substantially true of Christians. Hence, it is 
their duty now, as it was then, to hold fast the hope in which 
they glory. 


~ 


INTERMEDIATE PASSAGE OF A HORTATORY KIND. 
(Chap. iii. 7—19.) 


In vers. 7—19 follows the exhortation itself, for which we are 
prepared by what is said at the end of ver. 6. The particle 
8:6 closely connects it with ver. 6. Because salvation and 
sonship are to be obtained only under the condition mentioned in 
ver. 6, therefore must they not be obstinate and disobedient, as 
the Scripture says, or the Holy Ghost, through whose impulse it 
was that the holy men of God spake. The passage in Ps. xcv. 
7—11 is here cited according to the Sept. The Sept. has 
given substantially the right rendering. In it the two names of 
places syxy7y and = y7y are rendered by the appellatives Tapamen- 
pacp.os and mretpacjds not improperly, but rather with happy tact, 
as, indeed, these names were not properly nomina propria which 
belonged to those places before the time of Moses, but appellative 
designations of otherwise unknown localities, and designations 
which owed their origin and occasion to the actual occurrence of 
a temptation and provocation (comp. Ex. xv. 23, xvii. 7.) The 
words = 35 Dyyaqy are referred by the Massorites (doubtless 
with reason) to the 10th verse, “OND by the LXX. (not so 
well, although of course without any substantial alteration of the 
sense) to “395, verse 9.—The meaning of the passage here cited 
is evident, and needs no further explanation than is furnished in 
Ex. xv. and xvii. 

The citation, as has been already observed, is connected gram- 
matically with the end of the 6th verse by means of 816, but is 
nevertheless so selected as in its entire contents to form an 
inference from the whole train of thought ver. 3—6. Not merely 
from the statement that without holding fast the confidence and 
hope no sonship and participation in the Messianic salvation is 
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possible, but also from this, that Christ is superior to Moses, it 
follows, that if obduracy towards the servant was already so 
severely punished, all the more earnestly should men beware of 
obduracy towards the Son. 

The oxepov édy, in like manner as the oxy ois7y of the original 
text, has the general meaning which our author ascribes to it 
(chiefly in ver. 13 in the words xa@ éxdatnv Hépav, &ypis ob TO 
onpepov Kadetrat.) Even the Psalmist evidently does not indicate 
any particular day in the calendar on which the people should 
not be obdurate} still he might presuppose that on the same day on 
which he composed the psalm they would hear it; with him also 
—more manifestly even than in the Greek translation—the psy 
DN has the more general sense: “the day, when” — “ what 
day ;” ON Di is= pha, Gen. il. 17, ii. 5. The sense is, that _ 
if any one receives an admonition from God he should comply 
with it without delay, and not put off the required obedience till 
the morrow. 

Ver. 12. It is somewhat inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Greek diction, that 8rérrere here is not covnected with ver. 11 
by an ody or dé, and the more surprising in our author, as he 
generally studies elegance of style. The difficulty is not helped 
by supposing, with Tholuck, that the words of the citation from 
onpepov, ver. 7, onto Katadtavolv pov, ver. 11, are dependent on 
the words xaOas Aéyer TO TrEd}Wa TO &yov, and thus making 
Ka0es the protusis to which an apodosis is to be supplied: pu) 
oxdnpuvyte. (“ Therefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, be not 
obdurate,” &c.—so be not obdurate.) For a new period begins 
again with dézere without any connecting particle, and, more- 
over, the supplement. which is proposed is very forced and 
tautological. Much more preferable is the explanation proposed 
by Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Wetstein, Carpzov, Ernesti, 
and others, to which Bleek also inclines. These join the whole 
citation also with ca@ws, so as to form one member which they 
regard as the protasis, and do not supply an apodosis, but 
consider this as given in ver. 12, “Therefore, as the Holy Ghost 
saith, be not obdurate, &c.—so take heed.” Meanwhile, it may 

reasonably be asked, whether so long a citation attached to the 
protasis, which cannot be read in one breath, not to speak of a 
12 
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raised breath (as the nature of the protasis requires)—whether 
such be not a greater offence against good style than the want of 
an ody or 8g in a newly begun sentence. The latter may rather 
be explained satisfactorily enough by supposing, that the author 
here purposely leaves the smoothly flowing train of thought, and 
with intentional liveliness and directness interrupting himself, as 
it were, breaks in on the flow of the address by exclaiming : 
“ Take heed, brethren,” &c.!_ I hold it, therefore, more natural, 
with Schlichting, Capellus, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Klee, &c., to 
understand the citation as dependent, not on Aéyes but on 610, 
and to explain the words caas . . . . &ysov, not as a protasis, 
but as a parenthesis—“ therefore (as the Holy Ghost saith), 
harden not your hearts,” &c.—and then to begin a new period 
with ver. 12. 

Bézrew, in the sense of prospicere, occurs also in Mark viii. 
15, xiii. 9. Of what are they to take heed? Of this, that none 
amongst them have an evil heart of unbelief. The genitive azud- 
tlas serves to determine the manner in which, and in how far, the 
heart is evil; the words év T@ atroorHvar express the manner in 
which this unbelief manifests itself. In departing, namely, from 
the way of conversion to Christ once entered upon. 

In ver. 13 a positive admonition is added by way of warning, 
the admonition, namely, that they should daily exercise the vrapa- 
xrnows. This word denotes both the practical application of the 
law in admonitory discipline, and that of the gospel in quickening, 
refreshing comfort. The author, especially at this part of his 
exhortation, avails himself of the word oyepov in the passage 
from the Psalms (the sense of which is given above on ver. 7.) 
He directs attention to the importance of the daily, ceaseless, 
practical application of the Christian doctrine to the heart and 
mind. And what avails all speaking and studying, where this 
powerful, living purification of the heart through the law and 
gospel of God is neglected ? 

“Iva pay oxrAnpv07, &c. The idea expressed by oxdnpdvew is 
to be explained from the figure involved in the word. The figure 
is derived from a circumstance in physical nature, namely, from 


1 In ver. 15, where the absence of a dé cannot be explained in this 
way, Bleek nevertheless admits that a new period begins. 
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the gradual stiffening of bodies originally soft. Still more 
beautiful and striking is the figure involved in the corresponding 
German expression verstocken ; it is taken from a circumstance 
connected with organic life, namely, from the growth of trees, 
in which the pliant branch becomes by degrees an unbending 
bough or stem, a stock. The stiffened body no longer takes on 
any impression, the bough now grown into wood can no longer 
be drawn and bent at pleasure. Just as the living plant grows 
until it reaches some fixed limit of development, so does the soul 
of man, by its ceaseless development of life, form itself into that 
fixed state to which it is destined. In itself, and in general, 
there is nothing bad in this progressive development of the soul ; 
in the season of youth and education a certain germ will and 
must shoot forth in the soul, the personal character and destined 
life-vocation of the individual will and must form themselves ; 
in his twentieth year the man should already be something, 
should be not merely a single individual, but one who has become 
of such or such a nature or disposition. Nay, the last and 
highest step which the Christian takes from the stage of formal 
freedom to that freedom of the children of God, in which holiness 
has become altogether another nature to him, can be explained 
from that general fundamental law of the progressive growth of 
the soul. But this growth and development can take place also 
in reference to what is evil, and it is this to which the word c«dAn- 
pvvewv—as a vox mala non ambigua—is specially applied in the 
Holy Scripture. Such a process, by which the soul becomes 
firm and unbending, can take place, firstly, in the sphere of the 
will, as a wilful obdurateness against particular commandments 
of God, as in Pharaoh (Ex. ii. ss), then, in the sphere of the 
entire disposition and moral character, as an abandonment to 
sins and vices, in which case the man has no longer i himself 
any strength to effect a change in himself, but there remains for 
him only that salvation which is offered through the quickening 
and electrically kindling influence of grace and redemption ; or 
finally, a hardening of the heart may exist also in reference to 
this offered salvation itself, the obduracy of positive unbelief ; this 
is its absolute form, in which the last power of the soul to 
substantiate itself is exhausted, the last possible step in the 
kingdom of freedom is taken, and this is properly the most 
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limited idea expressed by cxAnpivew as it appears in the New 
Testament. 

It is, moreover, a fine proof of divine wisdom that this figure 
of hardening is applied only in malem partem, and that nothing 
is ever said in Scripture of a oxAnpuver@at in whatis good. For 
although that development of the soul, as we have seen, takes 
place also in the sphere of the good, it could yet be but very 
inadequately expressed by the figure of a hardening, as the good 
even when as perfect holiness it implies the impossibility of 
sinning, consequently the highest degree of internal fixedness, 
still preserves throughout the character of the free, loving will, 
and therefore of the highest internal moveableness and movement. 

This state of obdurateness is not always reached by one leap, 
and through intentional wickedness, but quite as often, nay 
oftener, through? adr, i.e. through being deceived and self- 
deception. ‘Thus the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
their foolish, one-sided attachment to the Old Testament forms of 
the theocracy—by overvaluing what was relative, and regarding 
it as absolute—were in great danger of making complete ship- 
wreck of faith, and sinking into this miserable state of obduracy. 
The remark may here be made, that in our own day an analogous 
overvaluing of things in themselves important, but still only 
relatively so, as, for example, of differences in confessions, or, it 
may be, of the extraordinary gifts of the apostolic time, is possible, 
and may possibly lead to the same issue. 

This drat, however, is never such as that, under it, the man 
is guiltless and purely passive, purely one who is deceived. On 
the contrary, our author speaks with good reason of an darn, 
THs dpaptias, consequently of a being deceived, which implies 
suilt on the part of him who is deceived, a self-deception. The 
convictions of men are, in general, only apparently determined 
by arguments which address the reason alone; in reality, they 
are always substantially determined through the will. Man’s 
power of perception does not resemble a mirror which must take 
up all the rays that fall on it; it rather resembles the living eye, 
which can open and shut itself, turn itself hither and thither ; 
which also, on account of its being a relative light, can let itself 
be blinded and dazzled, and rendered incapable of receiving the 
light of the sun, the absolute truth. In ver. 14 the author 
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recurs to the idea contained in the 6th verse, in order from it to 
pass in ver. 15 to a new element in the practical application of 
the passage from the Psalms, cited in vers. 7—11, namely, to the 
application of the word wapamcxpaopos (in vers. 12, 13 he had 
chiefly availed himself of the word o7juepov.) 

In ver. 14 there is a repetition of the idea, that because the 
salvation in Christ is so great, it is of so much the more impor- 
tance to keep hold of it; or more exactly, mention is made here, 
as in ver. 6, of the greatness of the salvation; and as in ver. 6, 
the condition is here stated under which alone we can be par- 
takers of it. Weare uétoyo. Xpictod—the meaning of this ex- 
pression is explained by what was said on chap. ii. 10—138—but 
we are so only if we hold fast the beginning of the confidence firm 
unto the end. The word trdcracws signifies (comp. i. 3) base, 
bottom, foundation, then substance; lastly, also (principally in 
the usus linouae of the LX X.), fiducia (the act of resting one’s 
self on or confiding one’s self to anything.) This signification, 
also, best suits the passage xi. 1; faith is there described as a 
confident trusting in unseen future things which we cannot yet 
grasp, but for which we must hope. So also here, it denotes the 
confidence of faith. The readers have already a beginning of 
this. If, as is commonly supposed, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
were an epistle addressed to a circle of churches in Palestine, it 
would be impossible to explain how the author should have been 
able to say of his readers collectively, that they had a beginning 
of faith. Forin the churches in Palestine, where indeed were the 
congregations of longest standing, there must have been a number 
of persons who had reached the maturity of the Christian life— 
individuals who had belonged to the personal circle of Jesus’ 
disciples, and in reference to whom it would, to say the least, 
have been harsh to put it down as questionable whether they 
would continue in the faith stedfast to the end. For the édv 
mep does not, as ei, express a simple objective condition, but 
places before us a decision according as either of the two events 
shall happen, and thus puts both events seriously in question. 
On the other hand, this style of address finds a perfect explana- 
tion, if, as we have supposed, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
directed to a certain circle of catechumens and neophytes, in 
regard to whom it was really a matter of serious question whether 
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they would eventually join themselves to the Christian Church, 
or would let themselves be estranged, through fear of being ex- 
communicated from the temple worship. 

Ver. 15. The chief difficulty is in the construction. On 
what verb does év depend, in the words év 6 NéyeaOar ? Chry- 
sostom, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, and others, have taken vers. 
16—19 as a parenthesis, and connected év 7@ Avec Pas with the 
words do8n0auev odv, chap. iv. 1. But in this case we should 
expect to find a particle, a 8é, or some such, at €v 7 AéyeoOan, 
although no great weight can be laid upon this, as at ver. 12, 
also, the transition particle is wanting. A stronger objection is, 
that according to that interpretation, a particle (namely, the odv) 
at chap. iv. 1 would be too much. (For it cannot be explained 
as a resumptive odv, as it could only be so in the case of the 
words €v T@ Néyeo Gar being again taken up at chap. iv. 1, thus ; év 
T@ Néyeo Oar ody TodTo doBynOapev.) But the strongest objection 
of all to this mode of construction is, that it would entirely destroy 
the train of thought, seeing that in chap. iv. 1 the author, as we 
shall soon find, passes from the intermediate hortatory part to an 
entirely new didactic section, so that chap. iv. 1 cannot be joined 
into one period with chap. iii. 16. Others, as Flacius, Capellus, 
Carpzov, Kuinoel, have been of opinion that only the half of 
the words cited in ver. 15 are dependent on réyeo@ar, and that 
the other half, from jp) oxdAnptvyte onwards—which clearly 
forms a part of the citation—is the principal clause on which the 
év must be made to depend! (When it is said: “ To-day if ye 
will hear his voice:” then harden not your hearts.)—Semler, 
Morus, Storr, de Wette, Bleek, Olshausen, &c., supply Aéyo 
before ver. 16. (Seeing that it is said: “To-day, &c.,” I ask, 
who then has hardened himself?) This rendering, also, and the 
connection of thought which results from it, no one will affirm to 
be natural, besides that in this case, if the author in ver. 15 s., 
passes to a new turn of thought, the 6é at ver. 15 could not be 
dispensed with. Bengel, Michaelis, Zacharia, and others, ex- 
plained ver. 14 as a parenthesis, and construed év 76 AéyeoOau 
with tapaxaneire, as if the author meant to prescribe the forms 
of words with which they were to admonish one another daily : 
“to-day, harden not,” &c, Not much better is the connection 
with Katdoye@pev proposed by Luther, Calvin, Beza, and Tho- 
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luck ; they will hold fast the faith most effectually by repeating 
to themselves at times the words in Ps, xcv.7.—It is certainly pre- 
ferable to all these artificial constructions, to suppose a simple 
anacolauthon ; as if the author had begun a new period at ver. 
15, but had not finished it, having allowed himself to be inter- 
rupted by the question tives yap, &c., and thus led to another 
idea. But here, likewise, we stumble at the want of the 8 
which cannot, in the case before us, as at ver. 12, be explained 
by the emphasis of the address. 

It appears to me the most natural way to take é& To ré- 
yeoOar as dependent on the whole of the 14th verse, i.e. as 
grammatically dependent on péroyou yeyovayev, and to render 
“as it is said.” We are partakers of Christ if we keep the faith, 
inasmuch as it is said, &e. Ver. 15, therefore does not (as accord 
ing to the interpretation of Luther, Calvin, &c.) lay down the 
manner in which we must act in order to keep the faith, but 
simply a reason or proof that we must keep the faith, in order to 
be partakers of Christ. 

This proof is now developed in ver. 16—18, and then in ver. 
19 the same thesis as we have in ver. 14, only in a negative form 
(that the Israelites on account of their unbelief came not into 
the rest), is repeated as a quod erat demonstrandum. The 
carrying out of the proof connects itself with the word tapamui- 
Kpacpos, on to which the author had quoted the passage from the 
Psalms at ver. 15. Still, only the jivs¢ link in the chain of 
proof is connected with this word. It forms only the point from 
which the writer sets out. Afterwards he deals in like manner 
with the other ideas and words of the passage in the Psalms, 
chiefly specifying the forty years’ murmuring (zpocoy6ifw from 
mpocoybéw from 6yGéo, indignari, this again from dy@y, a cliff, a 
place of breakers, hence dy@eiv, to surge against, to be vehement 
against any one), and the words ed eicedXevcovtas eis THY KaTd- 
Tava lv mov. 

The following are the successive steps in the proof. At Marah 
(Ex. xv. 23), and at Massah and Meribah (Ex. xvii. 7), certain 
sins were committed; the people had murmured on account of 
the want of water; it was not, however, these sins, but sins 
committed at a later period at Kadesh (Num. xiv.) that brought 


upon the people the punishment of the forty years’ wandering in the 
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wilderness, which the Psalmist poetically connects with those sins 
at Marah and Meribah; nor was it at these places, but at 
Kadesh, where it is expressly recorded that the entire people, with 
the sole exceptions of Joshua and Caleb, murmured and sinned. 
Therefore our author finds himself necessitated to form a bridge, 
so to speak, from those particular sins mentioned in the passage 
in the Psalms, to the general sin of unbelief. He asks therefore 
first : “ Who! were they who did provoke God? (Was it those 
only who had sinned at Meribah?) Did not all do this who 
came out of Egypt by Moses?” ‘Thus he remembers that that 
special act of sin taken by itself, does not find its fit and proper 
designation in the word provocation, but the disposition as a whole, 
which all Israel everywhere manifested. Hence, secondly, it is 
evident, that the Psalmist was justified in connecting the 
punishment of the forty years’ wandering with the sin of the 
“provocation.” ““ But with whom was he angry forty years ?? 
Was it not with them that had sinned?’ From this it was 
to be inferred that all must have sinned. Finally, in the 
third place, he must notice the chief and fundamental sin, 
that disobedience which refuses to be led in the gracious ways 
pointed out by God, that disobedience which is therefore sub- 
stantially one and the same thing with unbelief; for in Kadesh 
nothing was said of a disobedience against the law, but of 
the disobedience which—as was well known to all the readers 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews—had its source in the unbelief 
described in Num. xiv., which led the people to think that, in 
spite of God’s help, it would not be possible for them to conquer 
the land. Thus the author, in ver. 18, adds the third member of 
the proof, and returns again in ver. 19 to the thesis which was 
to be proved. 


1 It is evident, even from the train of thought, that the true reading 
is rives, riot, and not (with Oecum., Theoph., Vulg., Luther, Calvin, Gro- 
tius, &c,) tives text (“ only some.”) Comp. Bleek on this passage, p. 
471. ss.) The author could infer only from the universality of sin in 
the time of Moses that the Israelites entered not into their rest, and 
therefore that the promise still awaited its fulfilment ; he could not have 
inferred this,from the fact, that “ only some” had sinned at that time 
and had been punished. 

? Here he shows, by the way, that he was well acquainted with the 
original text of the passage. He here connects =yyy}5 Ow aN with 
TOWN just as is done in the original. 
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In speaking, however, of the entrance into God’s rest, the 
author has introduced to his readers a new element of which he 
further avails himself as the theme of the following didactic sec- 
tion. It was to be ascribed—he shows in chap. iv.—not merely 
to the subjective unbelief of the Israelites, but also to the objective 
imperfection of the Old Testament revelation, that Israel could 
not enter into the true rest. He then shows, how the highest 
fulfilment of the promise of rest still lies in the future, and is 
offered through Christ, and that we have therefore now to be 
doubly on our guard against unbelief, as this is now doubly inex- 
cusable. 


SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. iv.) 
IN THE SON ISRAEL HAS ENTERED INTO ITS TRUE REST. 


This section belongs to those of which, as Tholuck justly 
remarks, “few commentators have succeeded in clearly tracing 
out the connexion of the ideas.” The fault of this, however, 
belongs not to the passage, but to the commentators, who have 
brought too much their own ideas with them, and have not had 
the self-denial simply to surrender themselves to the words of the 
writer. 

For example, it has been taken for granted at the very outset 
vers. 1—3, that the author here proceeds to warn against the 
subjective sin of unbelief. It is all one whether the words can 
bear this sense or not,—this must be their meaning! nor does it 
alter the case, although what follows in ver. 4 ss. should in no 
way be suitable to such a sense. 

Ver. 1. In the sentence pajzrorte, &c., it is self evident that tus 
is the subject, 50x the predicaté, tarepynxévar the object to Soxs, 
as also that the words eicedOeiv eis THY KaTaTaVoLWW avTod are 
dependent on érayyedias. Further, it appears pretty clear ona 
comparison of chap. ii. 11 with 18, that adrod here is not to be 
understood in the reflexive sense, but as pointing back to God, 
who was the subject at chap. ii. 17—18. The only thing about 
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which there can be any question is, upon what the genitive cata- 
Aevrouévns errayyedias depends. 

The great majority of commentators understand this genitive, 
without more ado, either (so Cramer and Ernesti), as a genitive 
of relation dependent on the verb dorepnxévan (“that no one 
among you appear to remain behind the promise which is still 
left,” i.e. appear as one who neglects the promise which is still 
left, i.e. the fulfilment of it)—a construction which is impossible 
owing to the position of the words, and the absence of the 
article at émayyeAlas—or, they take the words cataXevropevns 
érayyedlas as a gen. abs., but still regard this genitive abs. as 
dependent on totepnxévar, while totepnxevas is considered as the 
principal idea, and d0«9, which is taken in the sense of vidert, as 
a pleonastic accessory idea (so Bleek, Olshausen, and the greater 
number.) The sense then is: “ Let us take heed, that no one 
amongst you show himself as one who comes too late, seeing that a 
promise is still with us,” ze. that no one amongst you appear, 
in reference to the promise still existing (still to be fulfilled), as 
one who comes too late.!_ In support of the purely pleonastic use 
of doxetv which is here supposed, the only authority that can be 
adduced is a passage of the bombastic Josephus (art. 11. 6—10.) 
The signification putare, opinari, which doxety usually has (for ex- 
ample chap. x. 29; Acts xxvii. 13), we are assured will not suit 
the context here; as the author evidently intends to warn his 
readers not against the thought of being too late, but against the 
actual coming short itself. 

Meanwhile, this is not so clear and manifest as for example 
Bleek himself thinks. First of all, apart from the purely pleonastic 
use of 50x in that interpretation, the use of the verb dorepety 
already strikes us as strange. If it is the aim of the author to 
warn against trifling away the fulfilment of the promise still left 
i.e. the subjective participation in this fulfilment, why does he 
select a word for this purpose which in nowise contains the idea 
of a subjective trifling away, but of a purely objective being too 

‘Still more unsuitably, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Gerhard, de 
Wette explain xara\. enayy. by contemta promissione = promissionem 
contemnens. Karaheirew might indeed have this meaning (Acts vi. 2), 
but in this case, the article could not be omitted before erayyedias. The 


only uatural way of expressing this idea in Greek would be this: pjmoré 
Tus €& bev Karadeirov rHv erayyeNiay Kr. BoKH borepyKevat, 


- 
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late? Whether the readers lived before or after the fulfilment 
of the still remaining promise was not-a matter depending upon 
their choice; how then could the author admonish them to take 
heed, lest they came some time after this promise, which was still 
left, was also fulfilled? Did this fulfilment then take place in 
one definite moment of time ?—We must therefore take the verb 
votepeiv in a very weakened signification, somewhat in the signi- 
fication of “neglect,” and in addition to this suppose a double 
figure in érayyeXas ; in the first place, “ promise” must stand for 
“fulfilment of the promise,” and, secondly, the words “ subjective 
interest in the fulfiment of the promise” must be supplied at tore- 
pewv. Take heed—this would be the idea—seeing that the fulfil- 
ment of a promise still remains, lest any of you should lose by 
delay his interest in this fulfilment, (or should neglect the right 
time at which to obtain an interest in it.) 

But a second inconvenience now presents itself, namely, the 
perfect tortepnxévar. “Yorepeiv already means “to come too 
late ;’ and why should the perfect be used in a passage where 
warning is given against a future coming to late? 

For all these reasons, we agree with the interpretation given 
by Schéttgen, Baumgarten, Schulz, Wahl, and Bretschneider, 
according to which d0«% receives its proper and natural signifi- 
cation, which beside the inf. perf. is the only suitable one (as in 
Acts xxvii. 13), while the principal idea is in doxh, and the gen. abs. 
is regarded as dependent on dox7. “ Let us take heed, therefore, 
lest while there is still a promise to be fulfilled, any one of you 
should nevertheless imagine that he has come too late” (namely : 
that he lives in a time when all promises are long since fulfilled, 
and that no further salvation is to be expected, or has any claim 
on our earnest endeavours to attain it.) The author says 
purposely not yu) Soxdpev odv, but PoByOdpev obv pryjroré tis 
S0x4; he will represent this error not merely as a theoretical one, 
but (chap ii. 12) as one that was practically dangerous. This 
idea harmonizes exactly with the context. The author here, as 
indeed everywhere throughout the epistle, designs to impress 
upon his readers the consciousness that the new covenant is not 
worse than the old, that Christianity is not something super- 
fluous, something with which, at any rate, they might dispense 
if only they have their beloved Judaism, but that the latter 
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rather has been made dispensable by Christianity. He, there- 
fore, in ver. 1, and in the beginning of ver. 2, places Christianity 
on a level with Judaism,—we too wait for a promise to be ful- 
filled—then in the second half of ver. 2, he begins to show how 
Christianity is even far superior to Judaism. 

Ver. 2. The first words are clear. We too, as well as those 
who lived in the time of Moses, have received a blessed message, 
a promise that we shall be introduced into a promised land of 
rest. Nay, we have received this in a higher and better sense 
than they. The word which has been given to us is infinitely 
better than the word which the Israelites received by Moses. 
In the first place; the word spoken by Moses could not bring 
the hearers to the faith; it remained something external to 
them, it proffered a promise indeed, and annexed a condi- 
tion to it, but it imparted no strength to fulfil this condition 
(ver. 2—5 comp. ver. 12, 13); and secondly, the promise con- 
tained in that word even in respect of its import, was not the 
true and right promise, for it was an earthly rest that was there 
proffered, whereas it is a spiritual and eternal rest that is now 
promised to us (ver. 6—10.) 

Let us look, now, at the first of these two arguments which 
begins with the words ver. 2. add’. oven @pérnoev, and is after- 
wards repeated more fully in ver. 12—13. It is not to be 
wondered at, that a false interpretation of ver. 1 should have 
led the majority of commentators into an entire misunderstand- 
ing also of ver. 2. They conceive that here (as in chap. ii. 16— 
19) it is still the subjective unbelief of the Jews that is adduced 
as the reason of their not having attained to the rest, whereas, 
in the passage before us, it is rather the objective imperfection of 
the Old Testament revelation that is given as the ground of the 
imperfect fulfilment of the promises. Only thus, too, can the 
connecting particle a\Ad be accounted for. In the words cal yap 
écpev, &c., the new covenant is only placed on a level with the 
old, and in the purely objective point of view, that in the one, 
as in the other, a gracious message is given. The statement now 
made, that the word of God in the old covenant did not profit or 
was inefficacious, stands in an antithetical relation to that which 
precedes it. (Had the writer meant to say, that the Israelites 
under the old covenant were unbelieving, as also many under 
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the new covenant are inclined to unbelief, he would have used 
only the connecting particle 5é, or better still cai—pév.) 

But the view which we have given of the train of thought 
finds its justification chiefly in the words themselves. ‘The read- 
ing of these words, however, wavers, and that in three points. 
Firstly, in one portion of the codd. the attic form ovyxexp- 
apev ....is found, in the other the later form ovyxexepacpev. . .; 
that the latter is the true reading, while the form owes its origin 
to a correction, is self-evident. Secondly, a single cursive manu- 
script (Griesbach Nro. 71) has dove Geos, instead of dxovcacr ; 
and more recent critics, on the authority of the Vulg., have con- 
jectured a reading dxovopace (dat. plur. of dxovepua); here 
again it is self-evident that the reading dxotvcac., confirmed by 
all sources, considered merely as the more difficult, is the genuine 
reading; and we shall soon see that axovaetcr, as also the ren- 
dering of the Vulgate, ex illis quae audierant, owes its origin to — 
the embarrassment arising from not being able to extract any 
suitable sense from the other. The difficulty is greater in the 
third point. The Peschito ((201803 o12 Lon Lio LW» Xdso 
o1o\es9 COTS) and the Vulgate (sermo auditus non ad- 
admixtus fidei ex eis quae audierant) point to the reading cuyxex- 
pacpévos, which is found also in Chrysostom, and has been 
retained in several cursive MSS. On the other hand, the codd. 
ABC D E, the versio Copt., Aeth, Armen, Philoxen, Slav., 
have the accusative plural ouyxexepacpévous (resp. cvyKxexpa- 
pévovs). Almost all the more recent commentators (with the 
exception of Olshausen and Tholuck) consider the latter as 
decidedly the true reading, on account of these weighty external 
proofs. But the point is not, therefore, to be regarded as sum- 
marily settled. The fact of the nom. sing. occurring only in the 
cursive MSS., while the uncial MSS. have the acc. plur., by no 
means proves that the nom. sing. is not the ancient reading. 
Let. us take into view the authority of the primitive Peschito, 
certainly the most ancient source. of the New Testament text 
which we possess, the circumstance that Jerome, who, with the 
utmost care, compared good manuscripts which already in his 
time were old, gave the preference to the nom. sing.; finally, 
that Chrysostom read the nom., and we shall have no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion, that the nom. sing. is a reading 
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of primitive antiquity, beside which, however, there stood 
already in the first centuries another reading, and which was 
soon almost entirely supplanted by this other rend 

We have now only to ask which of the two readings is, upon 
internal grounds, the more suitable; and if we find, moreover, that 
this internally more suitable reading might, as the more difficult 
one, be easily misunderstood, we will then have an explanation 
of the early origin and the subsequent general acceptation of the 
false reading. The ace. plur. yields the more flat and less suit- 
able sense; the nom. sing. yields a finer sense, which, however, 
might easily escape recognition on a superficial reading. 

If we adopt the reading cvycexepacpévovs, the passage must 
then be rendered thus: “The word heard (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
13) did not profit those persons, because they did not unite 
themselves in the faith with those who obeyed,’—viz., with 
Joshua and Caleb. According to this, it would still be the sub- 
jective unbelief of the contemporaries of Moses that is here blamed 
—a view inconsistent with the context. (So Oecum., Photius, 
Hammond, Cramer, Matthai.) But as before, at chap. ii. 16—19, 
no distinction whatever was made between those who believed 
not, and Joshua and Caleb who believed, and, in general, no 
reference at all was.made to these two mei aaadeh an explana- 
tion of the passage as that just mentioned would be unintelligible 
and arbitrary. Besides, it is inadmissible to take dxovewv in the 
particip. adxovcacw, in the pregnant signification of “ obey,” 
which it never has in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and this is 
doubly inadmissible here, where it stands so close beside d«oz. 
Others have proposed, moreover, to connect the dat. dxoicacw 
as the dative of possession in the sense of a genitive with miorer 
(through the faith belonging ta the hearers, or becoming them), 
which is a grammatical monstrosity. Even Bleek can find no 
other way of escape than to conjecture dxo’cpuact, and in this 
he at least shows from what view the reading dxovceiow has 
originated. 

The reading cvyxexepacpévos offers an exceedingly fine and 
suitable sense, but one indeed which might easily be overlooked. 
The author, in chap. iv., no longer speaks of the subjective unbe- 
lief of Moses’ contemporaries, but of the objective imperfection 
of the Old Testament institutions. The word which was given 
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by Moses to the Israelites—consisting, a, of the promise that 
they should come into the earthly rest, and, b, of the law as 
the annexed condition—could not be united to the hearers by 
faith. (So also Olshausen.) This idea finds its clearest expla- 
nation in its opposite ver. 12, where, according to the context, 
the New Testament word of God is spoken of, and where it is 
described as penetrating into the innermost marrow and joints of 
the man. The law remained as a cold command external to the 
man, the will of God and the will of man were not united ; 
therefore the Mosaic word of God could not profit. The law, 
with its “thou shalt,” could never bring about that surrender of 
the heart, that disposition and attitude of loving receptivity, 
which can be awakened only by the love of Him “who hath 
first loved us,” and which is called “ faith,” and leads to a fellow- 
ship of being and of life with God. 

How easily now might this idea have been overlooked, as it 
lies not on the surface of the words! How easily may it have 
happened to interpreters and transcribers, in the very earliest 
period, as it has to the majority of commentators till the present 
day, to fall into the error of supposing that the writer still con- 
tinues, in chap. iv. 1, 2, to speak of the subjective unbelief of 
Moses’ contemporaries! It will not be disputed that the early 
origin, and the subsequent wide extension of the false reading 
ovyKexepaopévous, may in this way be fully accounted for—The 
antithesis, therefore, to faith, ver. 2, is not unbelief, but works, 
and this antithesis is, in fact, expressed in ver. 3. 

Ver. 3. “For we enter into the rest as believers.” It is quite 
evident that those are wrong who paraphrase the words thus: 
“If we do not merely hear, but also believe.” The muarevew has 
its antithesis in the gpyous. It is not a condition equally belonging 
to the old and the new covenant that is here described, but the 
difference of the condition of the New Testament covenant from 
that of the Old Testament. In the words, as he said, the author 
proceeds to show in how far even the Old Testament itself points 
to the insufficiency of the law and its works. For this end he 
again cites a verse from the 95th Psalm, which he had already 
cited in chap. 3 (although with a different object), namely, the 
words: ‘ As I have sworn in my wrath: they shall not enter 
- into my rest.” These words, however, in themselves contain 
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no proof of the statement, that through faith alone we can enter 
into the rest of God, but they derive their argumentative force 
from the clause which is added: “ Although the works were 
performed from the creation of the world.” It is self-evident 
that the works here are antithetically opposed to faith. It is 
surprising how all critics should have supposed that the works 
of God are here meant, and especially his works of creation. 
Tevn6évtwv is understood in the pregnant sense of a part. pass., 
and yiyvec@ar, moreover, in the sense of teretoAar; and the 
words are thus rendered: “ Although the works (of God) were 
already completed from the moment of the (finished) creation of 
the world”—.e., in other words: “ Although the creation of the 
world was already finished from the moment at which it was 
finished!!” A strange idea! And when was it that the con- 
cluding moment of an action came to be denoted by dwé? Had 
this been the meaning of the author, he must have expressed 
himself thus: xaitos Tov épyov ths KataBorHs Koopou Hn TEeTE- 
ANecpévov. Works which are done azo cataBorHs Koopov, can 
be no other than such as are done since the creation of the 
world, from the creation of the world onwards. 

And, if the above interpretation is ungrammatical, it is no 
less irreconcileable with the context and the train of thought. 
The meaning which it yields would be this: Although God al- 
ready rested, men did not yet rest. But the “although” is 
about as suitable in this place as it would be in the sentence : 
Although Quintus is already very old, Cestius is still young. 
From the fact that God has already completed the creation of 
the world, to infer directly, and without any intermediate propo- 
sition, a warrant for expecting that the Israelites shall be intro- 
duced into the rest of God, is about as valid a sequence as, 
from the fact that Quintus is old, to infer the expectation that 
Cestius also shall be old. The commentators, too, have not 
been insensible to this impropriety, and have sought to lessen it 
in various ways. Many of the older interpreters gave to cairou 
for a change the signification et quidem—of this nothing further 
need be said. Others of more recent date, following Calvin, have 
sought to remove the difficulty by ingenious supplements. Tho- 
luck, for example, supplements the idea in the following terms: 
The Israelites were not permitted to enter into the rest ; and yet 
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God rested in heaven after the work of creation was finished, so 
that an objective resting-place already existed. But what reader 
could find all this in the words caitos, &c.? Bleek has shown 
most ingenuity in filling up the idea, and if we have rightly 
understood him, it is in the following way: God rested from the 
creation ; but God’s rest is reciprocal in its nature; then only 
does God really rest, when he has completed the work of his 
manifestation to the creatures. And, accordingly, it is remarkable 
that for God the Sabbath has already begun; and there are, 
nevertheless, creatures who do not keep the Sabbath with him, 
‘nay, who cannot keep it with him. But however true this train 
of thought may be in itself, we read nothing of it in the text; 
and no one who reads this chapter, without beginning at the 
middle, and coming backward, could possibly have in his mind, 
in reading ver. 3, these intermediate ideas about the Sabbath 
(which are to be found in ver. 9 s, and in a similar form to that 
in which Bleek has given them.) But, in addition to this, no 
indication is given, even in what follows, of the antithesis implied 
in the words, that God rests indeed from the creation, but that 
he has not yet finished the work of the manifestation of himself 
to his creatures. We must therefore reject this explanation 
also, on account of the context, even although the interpretation 
on which it rests had been less untenable in a grammatical point 
of view. The true and most simple explanation is to be drawn 
from ver. 2. The author had there affirmed of the word spoken 
by Moses, that it was not med or amalgamated with the hearers 
by faith, that it remained external and strange to them, and 
therefore that it could profit them nothing. He had, in opposi- 
tion to this, laid it down in ver. 3, that we, the members of the 
New Testament Israel, enter into that vest into which the Old 
Testament Israel entered not, and that we enter by faith. What 
more natural, now, than that the reader should think of the 
well-known opposition of faith and works, which indeed had 
already been implicitly indicated in ver. 2? It was almost an 
example of the rule of three: the New Testament word of Christ 
is related to faith as the word of Moses, the Jaw, is to—the works, 

Only we must guard against limiting the idea expressed in 
pya to good works. Of such works, indeed, none were per- 


formed from the creation of the world. Nay, this is rather 
. K 2 
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what the apostle intends to bring out—that as “the works” 
were done from the beginning, and yet notwithstanding Israel 
‘did not enter into the rest, these works were none of them good, 
but evil, and at least imperfect, works tainted with sin. 

In like manner, we must guard against another improper 
restriction of épya to the works of the law, fulfilments of the 
Mosaic commands. These were, of course, not performed from 
the creation of the world, but only after the giving of the law 
from Sinai. No; the author speaks quite generally of the works 
of men, of the work of the human race, of all activity, all endea- 
vours better or worse. The idea is, in general terms, as fol- 
lows: All that can be comprehended under the term works, has 
been performed from the time of the creation of the world on- 
wards, but has never been sufficient to bring man to the KaTa- 
Tavots, to a state of satisfied rest. The inference from this 18, 
that an entirely new way of salvation, not that of human doings 
and human endeavours, but that of faith in the salvation which 
God hath provided, is necessary in order to attain to the resé. 

Ver. 4, 5.—This idea is in these verses more fully explained. 
‘The author shows here, that by épya he meant not the works of 
God, but the works of men in opposition to those of God. “ God, 
indeed, rested already on the seventh of the days occupied in 
the creation of the world: and still he says of men, they are not 
yet capable of entering into his rest.” God’s works, then, were 
finished—internally perfect, and therefore externally complete— 
but the works of men were internally imperfect, and hence, ex- 
ternally there was no mention of a resting of mer; the work and 
labour still continued, and could not cease until the result was 
arrived at; the result, however, remained ever unattained. 

The first part of this idea is introduced by the words: eZpnxe 
yap mov rept THs éBSouns. On ov compare our remark on 
chap. i. 6. The author here refers beforehand to the é88oun, 
because he intends afterwards to graft a further idea on this 
preliminary mention of it, which he does in ver. 9 s. 

In ver. 6—8 the author passes to a new sentiment, a new 
point of comparison between the work of Christ and the work 
of Moses. The opposition between the work of both is twofold, 
just as was that in chap. iil. 2—6 between the persons. The first 
imperfection in the work of Moses consisted in this (iv. 2—5)— 
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that his work imparted no power for the fulfilment of it, did not 
unite itself to the hearers through faith, and therefore could not 
conduct to the promised rest; the second consists in this—that 
the rest itself into which the Israelites could be introduced by 
Moses and were actually introduced by Joshua, was only an 
earthly, a typical rest, while Christ conducts to a real a substan- 
tial rest, which in its nature corresponds to the Sabbath rest of 
God. But, as in chap. iii. the first point of difference was 
repeated in the developement of the second (Moses was a 
servant in the typical house, Christ a son in the living house), 
so here also, when the author shows the opposition between the 
Old and New Testament rest, he repeats at the same time the 
first point of difference, that, namely, between the not being 
able to enter into the rest, and the being able to enter into 
it, nay, he finds in the second the full confirmation of the first. 

Ver. 6, 7, form a somewhat complicated period. The protasis 
consists of two parts, which depend on the verbs dzrodedzerat 
and ov« eioAAOov ; the apodosis consists of the statement, that 
God, in the old covenant, indicates by the Psalmist a future 
rest. The connecting link between the two is the particle ézei, 
since. 

The words, it remains that some enter into it, are evidently only 
a repetition of what is said in ver. 1 (a promise being left of 
entering into his rest), and express, therefore, the fundamental 
thesis, that the promise of a rest was not fully or really fulfilled 
in the entrance of Joshua into Canaan. The second member: 
those to whom it was first preached entered not in because of un- 
belief form, again, only the negative reverse side of the first 
member, and who are the persons meant by those to whom it was 
first preached is explained in ver. 2, where it is said of the Chris- 
tians in opposition to the Old Testament Israel: for to us hath 
the gospel been preached as well as to them. The tives, therefore, 
whose entrance into the rest is still impending, are the Christians, 
while those to whom it was first preached are the Jews, and those, 
especially, to whom in the time of Moses the gracious call to 
enter into the land of rest was addressed. The words through 
unbelief serve to remind us at once of the subjective fault of the 
Jews mentioned in chap. iii. 16—19, and of the objective impo- 
tency of the law mentioned in chap. iv. 2—9. 
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The principal question here, however, is, in what logical rela- 
tion do the protasis and the apodosis stand to each other. The 
view generally taken of this relation is, that the apodosis contains 
the final conclusion at which the author aims, and which he 
wishes to prove, while the protasis contains the proof. The 
entire passage is viewed as containing an answer to the question, 
why God must needs have defined and mentioned a second day of 
rest. The necessitating cause of this was, that the Israelites were 
disobedient the first time.—To this interpretation the words since 
they to whom it was first preached entered not in because of unbelief 
are certainly agreeable, but not the words: seeing tt remains 
that some enter into it. That at present (in the author’s time) a 
farther entering into the rest is about to be accomplished, cannot 
be the reason why God has, in the time of David, defined a more 
distant day of rest. (The most that can be said is, that dzone 
meta might be related to dpifew as a kind of end or aim.) 

We think, however, that the protasis contains the answer to the 
question, why it was possible for God to determine a second day 
of rest. We may give the sense periphrastically for the sake of 
clearness thus: only for this reason could God define a second 
day of rest long after the time of Moses, because, namely, as was 
said above in ver. 1, 2, the original promise still waits for its 
fulfilment, and the Israelites at that time did not in general enter 
into the rest. The thing therefore to be proven lies in the pro- 
tasis, the proof in the apodosis (as if, for example, I wished to 
prove that one is a spendthrift and said to him: “ because you are 
a spendthrift your father has not entrusted you with any money 
= if you were not a spendthrift he would not have withdrawn 
his credit from you). It is only formally and apparently, that 
the protasis contains any reason for the apodosis ; the sinew of 
the proof lies in the conclusion drawn backward from the 
apodosis to the protasis. Had the author written logically he 
would have said: “ Only if the case so stands as was said in ver. 
1, 2, can we comprehend how God could again define a day of 
rest; but, as he has actually done this, the case must stand so; 
there must still be a rest to be entered into, and Israel at that 
time must not have entered the rest.” (Quite a similar form of 
logical inversion occurs in chap. v. 1, see infra.) 

This absolute non-entrance of the Israelites (od« eta Gov) now 
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prepares the way for the second point of difference between the 
work of Christ and that of Moses. All that was said in chap. iii. 
was, that the single generation consisting of Moses’ contemporaries 
did not come into the rest, but died in the wilderness. There 
was still room in that chapter for the supposition, that the follow- 
ing generation did enter into the rest. But, already in chap. iv. 1, 
the author has tacitly presupposed, that even after the time of 
Joshua, even now, the fulfilment of that promise of rest is yet at 
least in part to be accomplished, and in the 6th verse he speaks 
quite unconditionally of an ov« eicedOeiv on the part of those to 
whom it was first preached, while in ver. 8, which is explanatory, 
he directly denies disertis verbis that Joshua brought the 
Israelites to the rest—denies that the rest into which Joshua 
brought the people was the true rest. Thus, in ver. 6, ss., the 
Old Testament rest is opposed to that of the New Testament 
as the merely typical to the substantial (just as in chap. iil. 5, 
the house in which Moses served for a testimony of future 
revelations, is opposed to the house of Christ, whose living stones 
we are.) 

Now this proposition thus modified and thus expanded, that 
the Old Testament rest was in general not the true rest, is in 
ver. 7 proven from the Old Testament. Only thus can it be 
explained, that God could point to a second future day of rest. 
And this God has done in the 7th verse of the 95th Psalm (cited 
in chap. iii. for a different purpose). 

Three questions present themselves here. First, how the 
apodosis, ver. 7, is to be construed; secondly, whether the 95th 
Psalm is one of David’s, and thirdly, whether the passage proves 
what the author intends it should prove. With regard to the first of 
these questions, the words év Aaisd . . . . wpoeipnra are a paren- 
thetical insertion, with which the author interrupts himself after 
he had begun the citation itself, and which, grammatically, 
stands in the relation of apposition to the subject involved in dpifeu. 
The words peta tocodtov ypdvoy determine the time of the 
réyov, and intimate that God spake thus so long after the time 
of Joshua, namely, by the mouth, and therefore in the time, of 
Dayid; and the words xaos mpocipntas likewise connect gram- 
matically with Aéywv, and indicate to the reader that the words 
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here cited had already been cited above in chap. iii. 7, s., and 152 
As regards the third question, it must be acknowledged that 
the argumentative force of the passage is very apparent. The 
Psalmist refers back to the time when Israel was called to enter 
into its rest, and when Israel neglected this call by its disobedi- 
ence; then he exhorts the Israelites, on what day they should 
hear the voice of God again, to give a different response to it 
from what they did then, and to obey it without delay (according 
to the Greek translation: if ye again hear his voice to-day, obey 
it to-day.) The Psalmist therefore presupposes the possibility of 
Israel’s being again placed in an analogous situation to what it 
was then, and admonishes it not to forfeit again the entrance 
into the offered glory. 

And this, too, involves the answer to the second question. 
Whether David was the author of the psalm or not, is a question 
on which no important result depends; the 95th psalm is not 
like the 2d and 110th, grafted on a special promise made to David, 
but contains only the general expectation of future gracious calls 
from God, which, if Israel had already been conducted by 
Joshua into its absolute rest and satisfaction, would no longer 
have been possible. All that needs to be insisted on is, that the 
passage in the psalm was written “so long afterwards” (namely 
after Moses and Joshua); its force of proof lay, not in its anti- 
quity, but rather in the lateness, of the time when it was written. 
In the Old Testament the psalm has no superscription, the Sept. 
which was in the hands of the readers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ascribed it to David, and this comparatively late period 
was sufficient for the argument which the author would draw 
from it, and therefore he could without hesitation adopt the 
statement of the Sept. Critical investigations into the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of the superscription which the psalm bears 
in the Sept., would certainly have been just as little in place here, 
as, in the address of Stephen, Acts vii..14, an investigation into 
the accuracy of the number 75. It must not, however, be over- 


1 Others take the first onpepov as the object of Aéyar, ‘inasmuch as in 
David he calls it (the day) a to-day.” Others, as Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Bleek, take ope pov as apposition to 7 Hepa Tuva, “ he defines again a 
day, a to-day.” This entire treatment of ojpepov is modern. 
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looked that our author, inasmuch as he says merely “in David” 
(= im the book of David, the Psalms) and not by the mouth of 
Dawid, shows plainly enough his intention, that no weight at all 
should here be made to rest on the person of David. In ver. 8 
we have an extension of the proof contained in ver. 7, and, with 
this, an explanation of ver. 7, in the clear and simple state- 
ment, that such a reference to a future call of God and word of 
God would not have been possible, if Inoods (¢.e. in this context 
of course Joshua) had already truly led the Israelites into the 
rest. This, however, involves the inference, that Joshua did not 
truly lead the Israelites into the rest; the earthly possession of 
the land which was not even completely conquered under Joshua, 
which under the Judges was oppressed by heathen kings, which 
had in Saul a bad king, in David one who had little rest from 
war, in Solomon one who fell from wisdom into folly, and which, 
after the death of Solomon, sunk down from its high eminence 
of typical glory—that earthly possession of the land such as 
was brought about by Joshua, was not yet the true rest of 
God. 'Thus has the writer returned to the thesis contained in 
ver. 6: The Old Testament had no true rest, and therewith to 
the thesis in ver. 1, 2: We have still to expect the entrance into a 
rest, and that the true rest. 

This last inference is now drawn in ver. 9. The author, 
however, does not here say merely that there is still a xard- 
mavows, a state of rest to be looked for, but he denotes this 
Katamavots by the higher name ca8Paticpos (a word which 
occurs besides only in Plutarch de superstit. 3), as the celebration 
of a Sabbath. And thus he carries out here an idea which he 
had indicated in ver. 4; he carries it out here, after having in 
ver. 6—8 shown, that the rest into which Joshua led the Israelites 
was no true rest. Now, he shows, on the other hand, that the 
rest into which the people of God were to be led at a future 
time, and therefore by Christ, is true, because it bears the 
character of a Sabbatical rest, and thus truly corresponds to 
the rest of God, after the work of creation was finished. Here, 
therefore, after having suitably prepared the way, the author jirst 
brings out the idea which the commentators have thrust into 
ver. 3, where it could have suggested itself to the mind of no 
reader. 
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God rested on the seventh day of the creation, because he had 
finished his work not merely outwardly, but because his work 
was, internally and qualitatively, a finished and perfect work 
(ver. 4.) But men could not in Moses’, nay, even in Joshua’s 
time, attain to any rest from their activity, labour, pains, and 
exertion (ver. 3), because their work and activity were internally 
imperfect, stained with sin. The true rest lies in the future; 
this must be the rest analogous to the rest of God, a holy, a Sab- 
bath rest ; it must consist in this, that man is able to rest from 
his works, in like manner and in the same way, as God did from 
his, in other words, that man has finished his work internally, 
and can appear before God with the result of his work undefiled 
by sin. 

Ver. 10. And this work man has accomplished in the person 
of his Saviour and substitute, Jesus Christ. This verse is gene- 
rally understood as containing a general statement (“he who, 
quisquis, enters into his rest, rests from his works”), and it is 
supposed that the aorist xatémavoev is used here, by way of 
change, instead of the present, or (Bleek), that the aorist is 
occasioned by the aorist to be supplied at domep. But with all 
this artifice, nothing more is gained than a statement in great 
measure tautological. When we translate the words with gram- 
matical exactness as they stand (“ for he who has entered into 
his rest, himself rested in like manner from his works, as God 
from his”) they yield the finest and the most striking parallel to 
the corresponding member in the first principal part of our 

“epistle at chap. u. 9. In the second section of the first principal 
part the three members of the argument were the following. 

1. Man is destined to the dominion over the universe. 

But 2. Man is not yet so highly exalted. 

But 3. Jesus is already exalted. 

Quite analogous to this (with a difference only in the formal 
logical connection of the three members) is, what we find in this, 
the second section of the second principal part : 

1. Man has received the call to enter into his rest. 

2. He has not yet been led into this rest by Joshua; there is 
still a rest to be expected. 

3. And that a Sabbatical rest, for: Jesus, who is entered into 


his rest, rests in a Sabbatical manner as God does. 
1 
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The statement in ver. 10 is therefore not general, but special ; 
by the words 6 yap eccehO@v the author meant Jesus, and every 
unprejudiced reader must also, on account of the aorist xaré- 
mavoev understand the verse in the same way. The author does 
not expressly add the name ‘Inaods, because in ver. 8 this name 
was used to designate Joshua. In evident opposition to the 
Joshua who could not bring the people to the rest, the author 
speaks in ver. 10 of “that one who hath entered into his rest.” 
(Avrod refers to Geov, according to the analogy of chap. iii. 
11, 18.) 

Jesus has internally finished his works, nay, the works of all 
mankind, and therefore has brought them to an external com- 
pletion. With the Sabbath of the resurrection, on which, after 
his work and humiliation was ended, he entered into his state of 
exaltation and glory, on which he left the state in which the 
soul was separated from the body, the Sheol, and entered into 
the life of glorified body ; with this Sabbath began the second 
Sabbath of God, the Sabbath of God the Son, as with the future 
setting up of a new heavens and a new earth, the Sabbath of 
God the Holy Ghost will begin. When, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the eternally binding command which requires that 
after every six days of activity in our earthly calling, one day of 
rest should be devoted to the sacred Sabbath activities of our 
heavenly calling, Christians everywhere reckon the seven days 
not from the creation-Sabbath of God the Father, but from the 
creation-Sabbath of God the Son—this mode of reckoning finds 
its justification in the passage before us. 

Ver. 11. Man has not yet entered into the rest, but Jesus 
has entered into the true Sabbath rest; what, remains, then, 
but that we also should seek by him to enter into this caBBa- 
tiopos. This exhortation follows in ver. 11: Let us strive, there- 
fore, to enter into that rest, with the accompanying warning not 
to let it be with us as with those contemporaries of Moses, who, 
because they listened not through unbelief and disobedience to 
the gracious call which was then addressed to them, were after- 
wards held up by the Psalmist as an example of warning to us. 
Let us beware, therefore, says the author, lest we neglect the 
second more excellent and more powerful call of grace, and lest 
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we also should, in our turn, become a sad example of warning 
to others. ’LdSevyua, a later Greek word instead of the attic 
mapaderypa. "Ev vrrodelypate “as an example,” a proleptic use 
of the év, “that we do not turn out to be an example.” 

Ver. 12. The warning, however, is rendered still more pointed 
and impressive by the statement, that the excuse which (accord- 
ing to ver. 2) the contemporaries of Moses had, no longer remains 
for us. The ground of unbelief in their case lay, not merely in 
the perverse will of the men, but in part, also, in the objective 
impotency of the word brought by Moses, the law, which could 
awaken no confidence of faith, no joy, no love, and which could 
not open the heart. This extenuating circumstance, however, 
does not hold in our case; in our case, there is nothing weak or 
deficient in the word of God; for the word of God is quick, 
powerful, penetrating into the soul; if we fall into unbelief, the 
blame rests with ourselves alone. 

By the word of God is therefore clearly to be understood, as 
the context shows, the word of the New Testament revelation. 
Only, it is not to be supposed that in the genititive rod Oeod is 
expressed the antithesis to the Adyos THs axofs of ver. 2. The 
genitive tod Geod forms rather merely the antithesis to the first 
person plural ovrovddowpev. “ Let us strive to enter into that 
rest, for nothing any longer fails on the part of God—the word 
of God is powerful.” Only from the context is it to be inferred 
as a thing self-evident, that the author speaks here of the word 
of God which we have heard, and not of the law of Moses. 

And thus ver. 12 certainly forms a supplementary antithesis 
to ver, 2 in respect of the matter (though not in a formally 
logical connection.) This deep and fine connection has, how- 
ever, by all commentators hitherto been overlooked. A portion 
of these commentators (many of the Fathers, Clericus, Bertholdt) 
have understood 6 Aoyos in the sense in which it is used by John 
of the Son of God as pre-existent, and find in ver. 12 a reason 
why we ought to fear—because Christ, who as the pre-existent 
Novos punished the Israelites, is so severe; an explanation which 
is not consistent with the usus linguae of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (comp. i. 6, where Christ as pre-existent is denoted 
rather by zpwtotoxos.) Another section of the critics (almost all 
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from the Reformation downwards,) understood by the déyos Tod 
Geo} the Word of God in respect of its minatory declarations, and 
find in the verse this sentiment: We must therefore beware of 
becoming an example, because the threatening predictions of 
God were so surely and powerfully fulfilled. But, according to 
this, we should rather expect to find in ver. 12 the words: “for 
the word of God is killing and wounding as a sword.” Instead 
of this, we read of the quickness and penetrating sharpness of the 
word, a sharpness penetrating into the innermost joints and 
marrow, into the soul and spirit. These predicates form evidently 
an antithesis to the words of ver. 2 pi cuyKexepacpévos TH 
TloTEL TOS akovaacL. 

The predicates, now, according to our interpretation, explain 
themselves without great difficulty. The word of God (with 
which we have to do in the New Testament), the word of the 
revelation of the gospel in Christ, val chiefly in opposition 
to the stiff, dead law, comp. Gal. iii. 21. The law is a dead 
fixing of the commands of God upon us,—as it stands, so it is. 
The gospel is nothing but an embodying of living love itself in 
living words, words which immediately take captive the heart. 
The law kills because it is itself a dead letter, because it makes 
demands which it does not give strength to perform, the gospel is 
itself a living breath of love, and therefore it makes alive, there- 
fore it works out what it aims at, it is évepyys. 

The nature of its efficacy is now more particularly described 
as an innermost penetration of the innermost man, as a genuine 
ouyKepavyvpt (comp. ver. 2. ) It is sharper than every two-edged 
sword (SicTomos that which has two mouths, then that which is 
two fore-sides and no back, thus used of a sword: two-edged 
comp. Rev. i. 16, ii. 12, LX X., Is. xi. 4, &e.) Not the deadly 
efficacy but the penetrating sharpness, is that which is meant to 
be set forth. This appears somewhat more clearly in the follow- 
ing member dirxvovpevos, &e. “ It (the word of God) penetrates 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of the joints and 
the marrow.” The first question that presents itself here is, 


1 Only Grotius says: Convenit hoc omni verbo Dei, sed praecipue 
evangelio, still without explaining more particularly the connection with 
ver. 11. 
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whether this language is to be understood as figurative or not; 
i.e. whether in what is here predicated of the Novos T. 8., we are 
to understand the language as properly a continuation of the 
figure of the sword (so that logically it would have to be extended 
thus: it penetrates as a sword which penetrates to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow), or whether we 
are to understand a real and literal efficacy of the word of 
God as such to be set forth in the words: the word of 
God pierces into soul and spirit, into marrow and bone (in 
which case only the latter expression would have to be taken 
as metonymical, or better still as a proverbial expression). 
Now, prima facie, it seems to be decisive against the latter and 
in favour of the former interpretation, that according to the 
latter, the author would be guilty of the inelegance of passing 
from a statement which is proper and definite, viz. that the word 
of God penetrates soul and spirit, to one which is vague and 
proverbial—that it penetrates marrow and bone. But the former 
interpretation also is attended with a difficulty by no means 
inconsiderable. Namely: can the figure of a sharp sword be, 
generally speaking, represented in the words: the sword pene- 
trates even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit? Swords 
have to do surely with bodies, not with souls and spirits! The 
most that can be said for this sense is, that the expression 
“separation of soul and spirit” may be understood as something 
equivalent to the separation of the body from the soul, and 
therefore as a mere designation of bodily death. In this case, we 
must either suppose that the expression is to be extended thus: 
“to the separation of the soul and the spirit from the body” 
(which, however, would destroy the parallelism with the following 
member dppov te cai wvehov, while it cannot be perceived why 
the author should have named the spirit together with the 
soul, and why he did not rather simply say: wuyfs te Kal co- 
patos.) Or, we must, with Olshausen, have recourse to the 
conjecture that the author, under the idea of bodily death, had 
in his mind the consummation of a trichotomy, the separation of 
the soul from the spirit as well as from the body. 

This leads us, however, to a second question, the determination 
of which is indispensable, ere we are at liberty to return to the 
first. The question is this : must we understand as connected by te 
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kai two things closely united with each other by nature, or two things 
which have grown up together, between which the sword (or the word 
of God as a sword) penetrates, and which it is to separate from 
each other? So that the soul should be viewed as having grown 
upon the spirit, the dpyds on the pvedds, somewhat in the same 
way as the bark on the wood, and the sword cuts through between 
them somewhat in the same way as a knife separates the bark 
from the wood. Or, are we to understand te «ad as connecting 
two things lying deep, of which, however, the second lies still 
deeper than the first, so that the sword (or the divine word as a 
sword) first of all, generally speaking, penetrates to them, and 
then, moreover, penetrates through the first to the second? Thus 
the spirit would be viewed as being in somewhat the same relation 
to the soul, as the innermost kernel of a fruit is to the core, and 
the sword as a knife which cuts into the core, nay, into the 
innermost kernel itself. The word pwepscpds is not at all decisive 
in favour of the first interpretation ; what is spoken of is a sepa- 
ration as well of the soul as of the spirit, as well of the joints as 
of the marrow, but not a separation of the soul from the spirit, of 
the joints from the marrow. This very te «ai is rather in favour 
of the second interpretation. 

But a certain solution of the question must be obtained, first 
of all, from a closer consideration of the two pairs of things 
themselves. Could the author have had before his mind a 
separation of the soul from the spirit in general? In support of 
this, reference is made to the biblical .trichotomy of body, soul, 
and spirit which meets us in 1 Thess. v. 23. There is undoubt- 
edly a trichotomy in that passage; but whether by this is to be 
understood any such mechanical construction of man out of three 
parts or substances; whether it involves the possibility that the 
soul and the spirit can be cut asunder from each other, so that 
each may stand by itself, is indeed very much to be questioned. 
The Holy Scripture certainly distinguishes the soul from the 
body, and the spirit from the body, and the soul from the spirit. 
But nowhere does it represent the body as outwardly separable 
from the soul. The present body is a cdma wuysxdy (1 Cor. xv. 
44), and the >uyixdv éwar belongs to its essence. Separated 
from the soul, it is no longer “ body,” but “corpse ;” every atom 
in it is qualitatively different as soon as the soul is severed from 
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it; the body is throughout a quickened, animated, living, active 
material; the corpse is but a material subject to chemical laws. 
Now, as a “body” separated from the soul is a nonentity, much 
less can we conceive of a soul separated from the spirit. The 
same Wuy7 which, by its separation from the body, has changed » 
it into a corpse, is called as such also wrvedua (Luke xxiv. 37), a 
sure proof that soul and spirit are still more identical than soul 
and body. But how are we to explain the circumstance, that in 
1 Thess. v. 23, and Heb. iv. 12, soul and spirit are distinguished 
from each other? Soul is the designation of that life-centre of 
individuality given by nature, proceeding from natural generation, 
and bringing with it from nature (as being a thing not free, but 
subject to the influence of nature) certain definite qualities and 
dispositions. The irrational animal has also this physical centre 
of life. But that of man is, according to his nature, immortal ; 
the chief endowment which he has brought along with him is 
that of self-consciousness in the higher sense, and with this, the 
consciousness of God; thus his nature possesses the internal 
necessity of developing itself on the basis of individuality given 
by nature, to a self-determining personality, to fill itself with an 
endless existence. And thus the same centre of life, viewed as 
self-conscious, bears the name of rvedua. The rvedya is uyy in 
respect of its fundamental quality derived from nature, the aspuy 
is veda in respect of its personal development. This then affords 
also a complete explanation of the passage in 1 Thess. v. 23. 
The whole man,—-spirit, soul, and body, is to be preserved 
blameless. The keeping blameless of the soul can certainly be 
distinguished from that of the spirit, without its being necessary 
to infer from this, that the soul is a second substance separable 
from the spirit. The body is kept blameless, when it is shielded 
from disease and preserved from vicious defilement, the soul, 
when it is preserved from insanity (distraction of the soul, frenzy), 
and pollution through unregulated instincts and passions, the 
spirit, when it is protected against error and sin. 

We cannot, therefore, speak of a separation of the soul from 
the spirit (and with this the possibility falls to the ground of 
comprehending the pepicpos, &ec., under the figure of the sword.) 
On the other hand, an excellent sense is evolved when we regard 
the soul as something lying deep within man, the spirit as lying 
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still deeper, and the word of God as penetrating into the soul, and 
thence still deeper, even into the spirit. For, the first and more 
superficial effect of the gospel is, that it in many ways stirs and 
moves the mind,—the complex assemblage of feelings derived 
from nature,—it involuntarily seizes the mind, binds and disturbs 
it. This stirring and arresting effect on the uy it exercises in 
wider circles also among the unawakened, it exercises this effect 
in national churches upon the nation, sinks itself into the heart 
as a still slumbering seed-corn, keeps hold of the man although 
he may not yet, by any free act of his own, have decided in 
favour of the gospel and its reception, and works on in the sphere 
of the soul, produces a strange and unaccountable uneasiness, and 
again gives comfort like a soft balm; in all this, it is only the 
vy which has experienced its power. Soon, however, it pene- 
trates still deeper, works no longer merely in the sphere of the 
involuntary activities of the soul, where no conscious resistance is 
made to it, but penetrates into the watchfully conscious life of 
the thoughts, passes from the év@upjcecs to the évvoras, obtains for 
itself a place in the sphere of the conscious will and voluntary 
thought, and carries on its plea with the old Adam in the clear 
light of day, until the man is driven to a final decision for or 
against the gospel. 

The second member dpyuav te kai pvedov serves most fully to 
establish the interpretation we have given. With as little reason 
can it be said that the dpyot have grown upon the pvedol, as the 
soul upon the spirit. Muvedos is the marrow, pvedoé are the 
pieces of marrow in the cavities of the bones. ‘Apyos, literally 
joint, can be taken either in the signification of limb or of joint. 
The marrow grows neither together with the limbs nor the joints, 
but forms the inmost kernel of the limbs, and if we adopt the 
signification limb, we have, here again, two things named which 
are concentrically related to each other. It is not meant, there- 
fore, that the marrow and the limb are severed from each other, 
but something is spoken of which cuts not merely into the 
members, but through the bones into the innermost marrow. 
Or, if we prefer the signification joint, something is spoken of, 
- which not merely pierces as a common sword into the place of 
the cartilaginous joint, and in this way separates, for example, 
the under from the upper: part of the arm at the elbow, but 
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which penetrates also through and through to the marrow 
tubes. 

But what is this something which has this penetrating power ? 
The separation of soul and spirit must, as we have seen, be taken 
in the proper sense, and referred to the word of God, not, in a 
figurative sense, to the sword. Can, then, this separation of 
joints and marrow, which is grammatically included with the 
foregoing in a single wepiopds, be referred to anything else than 
to the word of God? And yet can it with any propriety be said 
of the word of God, that it cuts into the joints, nay even into the 
marrow? This brings us back to the jirst question which, as it will 
be remembered, was left undetermined.—I do not think we are 
warranted in charging the author with an inelegant recurrence 
from the thing to the figure; but the words in question seem 
capable of the easiest explanation, by supposing a rhetorical 
intermixture of two ideas which are logically to be separated, such 
as we have already observed in chap. ii. 18, iii. 3. With logical 
precision, the idea would be expressed thus: ‘“ The word of God 
is still sharper than a sword; for a sword cuts generally only into 
the soft flesh (soft, offering less resistance), but the word of God 
- cuts not only into the (passive) soul, but even into the (free and 
conscious) spirit; it therefore resembles a sword which pene- 
trates not merely into the members, but (through the bones) into 
the marrow.” ‘This chain of ideas the author puts into a more 
concise form thus: “The word of God is sharper than every two- 
edged sword, inasmuch as it penetrates to the dividing asunder 
as well of spirit as of soul” thus resembling a sword which pierces 
even to the separation of the parts), “as well of the marrow as 
of the joints.” 

Kputixos evOupnoewv cal évvoidv xapdias—in these words lies 
the explanation of what was meant by the cutting asunder of soul 
and spirit. "Ev@vyynoes are the natural desires and passions 
(not the evil only) which involuntarily and undisturbed find 
play in the natural man. The word of the gospel falls into 
these like a leavening, a Adyos KpuTexds i.e. not as a KpiTys,a 
Judge, but as having a eritical or separating effect upon them. It 
causes a movement, a fermentation, an unavoidable disquiet 
among the more unconscious and slumbering impulses and pas- 
sions ; the man feels himself no longer happy, no longer inno- 
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cent in the indulgence of inclinations to which he yielded before 
with undisturbed pleasure; he feels himself no longer satisfied 
with enjoyments and delights, which before were the ideal after 
which he strove. The word of God, however, exercises this 
sifting, rebuking, awakening, and comforting power, not merely 
on the évOuunoes, but also on the évvoa (1 Pet. i. 12), the 
opinions, the maxims and principles which have been formed on 
the basis of the natural man, as the result of the conscious and 
free exercise of the mind. This power it has, because, as the 
word of that grace in the highest manifestation of which the 
holiness of God remained altogether unscathed, it both forgives 
and judges the same sin in the heart of man, at one and the same 
time, and by one and the same act. On the cross of Christ the 
guilt has been atoned for, and the sin which brought Christ to 
the cross at the same time condemned, and held up as an object 
of abhorrence to all who love the propitiator. Thus has this 
word of wonder, the wonder of all words, the power to comfort 
without seducing into levity, to shake without plunging into 
despair. It draws while it rebukes, it sifts while it draws; the 
man cannot set himself free from it who has once heard it; its 
gentleness will not allow him to cast it from him, and as he holds 
it fast he escapes not also from its sifting severity. It has in one 
word—a barb. The law of Moses rebukes the deed done; the 
word of the gospel works upon the source whence actions proceed, 
the mind, the heart; it judges before the deed is done not after ; 
it is living; its judging consists in making better, in sanctifying 
the inner man of the heart, and thus extending its efficacy to 
the outward life. 

Ver. 13. In these words, in which a power of vision is ascribed 
to the word of God (“ nothing is hid from its eyes”), we have an 
instance of that familiar tropical application of this faculty, which 
is wont to be made to any illuminating body, and are by no . 
means under the necessity of recurring to that unsuitable inter-_ 
pretation which explains the word of God of a person. We caw 
say with perfect propriety: “the sun looks on us, before the sun 
everything lies open, nothing is hid from it; the stars look into 
the night”—we can say this without representing the sun and 
the stars as personal beings. So here: all things lie open before 


the word of the gospel, simply because this word throws its light 
| ie 
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upon and illuminates all things, even the most secret motions of 
the heart. 

Tpayndlfw, to bend the neck, is said, according to the view of 
the later critics (since Perizonius), to have received the signifi- 
cation “to put in the pillory” (because those who were put in 
the pillory had their neck bent downwards), and from this came 
the signification: to lay open. There is no necessity, however, 
for such an explanation. The explanation given by old Greek 
scholiasts is the true one: tpaynAlSw, to bend any one’s neck 
backwards, and thereby to lay bare the throat, hence in general : 
to lay bare. 

Airod refers, of course, back to Aoyos, not to Geod, by which 
the thought would be entirely destroyed. With as little reason 
can it be regarded as pointing forwards to mpds év (in the sense 
of éxeivov), so that we should have to translate the words thus : 
“all things are open to the eyes of that with which we have to 
do,” and as if this were to be distinguished from the Adyos Tod 
Geod ver. 12, as something different. It is self-evident that both 
genitives aitod point backwards to 6 N6yos Tod Oeod. 

The relative clause pos dv jpuiv 6 Aoyos is therefore dependent 
on an avtov already sufficiently definite in itself, and does not 
serve the purpose of giving a definiteness to avtod, but contains a 
new andadditional idea. Thatddyos does not here again denote the 
word of God, but has a different signification from what it has in 
ver. 12, is likewise evident. Luther, Schulz, Vater, and others take 
it in the signification “speech, address,” and spés in the signifi- 
cation “in reference to,” and the whole clause is analogous to 
the words in chap. v. 11 rept ov (arodds) juiv 6 Aéyos. They 
rendered it, accordingly, thus: “before the eyes of the word of 
which we speak.” But this additional clause would be altogether 
insipid, superfluous, and useless. Others therefore sought to find a 
weightier meaning in the words. Following the Peschito Chrys., 
Theophyl., Theodoret, Schmid, Michaelis assigned to the word 
Adyos the signification, “reckoning,” which it has in the phrase 
Aoyov amrodidovan (for example xiii. 17), and rendered ; “ of which 
we have to give account.” This sense is not even suitable to the 
right explanation of 6 Adyos 7.6., nor is it consistent with the 
right explanation of ver. 12, in which, as we have seen, it is not 
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the judicial threatenings of God’s word that are spoken of. 
Moreover, this sense will not admit of being justified on gram- 
matical grounds, as Adyos éor/ alone cannot stand for Aeyos azro- 
doréos éori. With much more reason, Calvin, Kuinoel, and De 
Wette take Adyos in the general signification, res, negotium, and 
render: “with which we have to do.” This explanation is 
doubly recommended if we were justified in finding in ver. 12 a 
material antithesis to ver. 2, the antithesis, namely, between the 
Noyos THs axons which was spoken to the contemporaries of 
Moses and could not profit them, and the Adyos Tov Geod ver. 12, 
which is living and powerful, and by which, according to the 
context, is to be understood the New Testament word of God in 
Christ. We have just observed in ver. 12, that this antithesis is 
in no way expressed in the words Adyos Tod Oeot (inasmuch as 
the genitive Geo must be referred to a totally different anti- 
thesis) ; we see now, however, that the author has by no means 
left that antithesis without marked and definite expression. With 
intentional emphasis, he places quite at the end (and this very 
position gives it a peculiar force) the relative clause mpos év jpiv 
6 Aoyos, “ with which we have to do,” in which the emphasis must 
be laid on the jyiv. (In the German translation the avrod 
must be rendered not by “ desjenigen” by only by the possess. 
pron. On this, however, no relative can, according to the rules of 
the German language, be dependent, so that this relative clause, 
even in order rightly to express the emphasis which rests upon 
it, must be connected with the subject of the clause in ver. 12.) 
Ver. 14—16. In the last verses the striking comparison 
between the dead, outward, legal word of Moses, which could not 
take away the disobedience of the Israelites, nor lead them to the 
true rest, and the living penetrating word of the new covenant was 
brought to a close. From this now flows as a direct conse- 
quence, that we have therefore (ody) in Christ not merely a 
second Moses, that we have in him more than a lawgiver, that 
we have in him who has gone for us and before us into the 
eternal Sabbath rest of the heavenly sanctuary, a High Priest. 
This conclusion of the second section of the second part is, as 
we have already observed, on chap. ii. 17 completely parallel 
with the conclusion of the second section of the first part. In 
the first part it was shown that We Son ts superior to the angels ; 
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a, in his person, because in him the eternal rpwtdroxos became 
man; 4, in his work, because in him as the first-fruits man is 
raised to the dominion over the universe, and over all heavens ; 
and, c, this is effected because Christ as the messenger of God 
(amdo70Xos) in things pertaining to men, united with this the 
office of high priestly representative of men (apxvepeds) in things 
pertaining to God. In the second part, it has now been shown 
that the Son is superior to Moses ; a, in his person, as the Son in 
the perfect house to the servant in the typical house; 6, wm his 
work, because he first opened up the way for man to the true 
Sabbatical rest into which he himself entered before; and from 
this it follows, c, that he joined to the office of a second Moses— 
a divinely commissioned leader out of captivity—the office of a 
high priest. The author having thus been led from these two 
different starting-points to the idea of the apysepevs, now pro- 
ceeds to place upon the two first parts which may be viewed as 
the pillars of the arch, the third part which forms the key-stone, 
chap. vi., vil. 

It will appear from what has been said that the particle ody, 
ver. 14, is to be taken in its usual signification, as marking 
an inference to be drawn from the foregoing, and as closely 
connecting ver. 14—16 with ver. 10—13. Those err furthest 
from the right understanding of the passage, who think (as 
Tholuck and Bleek) that the author left his proper theme at chap. 
ni. 1, lost himself, so to speak, in a digression which had no 
proper connexion with the subject, and that he now takes a sudden 
leap back to the path he had left, so that odv here is to be taken 
in a resumptive signification, and as referring to the end of chap. 
ii. (“Seeing then that we have, as has before been said, an 
high priest,” &c.) With more reason it was already perceived 
by Calvin, that the author has compared Christ first with the 
angels, then (according to his plan) with Moses, and that he now 
intends to pass to a third point; only he failed to perceive that 
the idea with which the 14th verse begins, really follows as an 
inference from ver. 10—13, and thought therefore that ody must 
be taken in the signification atqui; “now further,” which the 
word never has, and of which, as has been already said, there 
is no need. 

Now it is not, of course, to be thought that all the epithets 
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which are assigned to Christ in ver. 14—16, are enumerated 
with the view of exhibiting the dissimilarity between Christ and 
the Old Testament high priests, and the inferiority of the latter ; 
for a comparison of this kind between Christ and the Old Testa- 
ment high priest first begins at the third principal part, which 
immediately follows, and is there (chap. v. 1, ss.) expressly 
introduced by the general enumeration of the necessary requisites 
for the high priesthood (for every high priest, &c.). Here, on 
the other hand, we have simply the inference drawn from ver. 
10—12, that to Christ belongs in general the high priestly calling 
(together with that of a second Moses.) All the epithets that 
are here assigned to him have rather the object, therefore, of 
showing the similarity between Christ and a high priest, or in 
other words, to vindicate the subsumption of Jesus under the 
idea of high priest. Ver. 14—16 do not at all belong to the 
third part, but quite as much to the second as chap. ii. 17, 18 to 
the first part; and Hugo von St Cher showed a much truer and 
deeper insight into the meaning and aim of the passage than the 
majority of later critics, when he commenced a new chapter with 
the words tras yap apyvepevs. 

’"Apyrepéa péyav; apxsepeds signifies by itself “high priest ;” 
péyas does not therefore serve to complete the idea of high 
priest (as is the case when it stands along with a mere /epevs, 
when 6 fepeds 6 uéyas = bya yan is to be rendered by 
“the high priest,” as for example chap. x. 21), but péyas has 
here the independent force of an attribute. It follows, however, 
from what has before been said, that Christ is not here by the 
adjective jéyas, as by a diff. specif., placed in opposition to 
the Old Testament high priest, as the great high priest to the 
small, but that péyas here simply takes the place of an epitheton 
naturale (just as in chap. xiii. 20, in the words tov qowméva Tey 
mpoBdrwv rov zéyav.) In like manner, the words 6eAndvGdra Tods 
oupavous, which point back immediately to ver. 11 (comp. however 
also chap. vii. 26, ix. 11), serve simply to indicate an act of 
Christ wherein he appears analogous to the high priest; which 
also justifies the author in calling him an dpysepevs. These 
words SuednAvOora, &c., contain therefore a supplementary 
explanation of the vis conclusionis indicated by ovv. Because 
Christ has gone before as the first-fruits of humanity through the 
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heavens into the eternal substantial rest, there to prepare a 
habitation for us, therefore, and in so far, was his act analogous 
not to what was done by Moses, but rather to the business of 
those high priests who in like manner entered into the earthly 
holy of holies. (That the entrance was again also different from 
that of the Old Testament high priests is indeed implied in these 
words, although it is not here wrged. It is rather the difference 
between Christ and Moses that is here urged; all that is here 
urged is, that Christ in virtue of his being at the same time also 
a high priest, is superior to Moses.) a 

On the ovpavoi comp. our remarks on chap. i. 3. The ovpa- 
vol in the plural, through which Jesus has passed to the right 
hand of God, are here the different spheres of the creature, the 
atmospheric, the planetary heavens, the heavens of the fixed stars 
and the angels. Heis gone into the dwelling-place in space of the 
absolute, finished, absolutely undisturbed revelation of the Father. 

Jesus the Son of God, a brief repetition of the idea unfolded 
in chap. ii., that in the person of the incarnate rpwtétoxos, who 
as incarnate is called the Son of God, man is exalted to the right 
hand of God. 

Because, therefore, we have in the person of this Jesus an 
high priest, and not a mere Moses redivivus, because he is, in 
virtue of this, so much superior to Moses, we must “ hold fast 
the New Testament confession, and are not at liberty to give 
this an inferior and subordinate place to that of the Old Testa- 
ment. Kpareiv, not “seize,” but “hold fast,” the opposite of 
mapappelv il. 1, wapatrintey vi. 6. 

In ver. 15 there follows not an argument or motive for the 
exhortation xpatéuev; for this has already its motive in the 
words having an high priest; besides, the circumstance that 
Christ sympathises with our weakness, and was tempted like 
us, contains no motive for that exhortation; for this being 
tempted is not a peculiar characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment high priest, not a prerogative of the new covenant, but 
a quality which belongs to him in common with the Old Testa- 
ment high priests. In ver. 15 we have rather an explana- 
tion of the clause, We have an high priest. The author shows 
that Christ was not wanting in the chief requisite necessary to 
an high priest in general. (In ver. 15, therefore, there is no 
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such thing as a comparison between Christ and Aaron. The 
Old Testament high priests were in like manner able to sympa- 
thise. Comp. chap. vi. 1. “ Every high priest enters into office 
as one taken from among men, for the benefit of men in their 
relation to God.”) 

But to what extent Christ was able to sympathise with our 
infirmities, and what is to be understood by these infirmities, 
appears most clearly from the words which follow: Having been 
tempted in all things like as we are, without sin. (At duovdrnra 
the 20v which of course is to be understood, is omitted, as in 
Ephes. iii. 18.) We must here, first of all, endeavour to obtain 
a clear idea of what is meant by being tempted. Being tempted 
is, on the one hand, something different from being seduced ; 
on the other hand, however, it is something different from mere 
physical suffering. Ue who is seduced stands not in a purely 
passive relation, but with his own will acquiesces in the will 
of the seducer; he who is tempted is as such, purely passive. 
This, however, is no merely physical passivity ; headache as such 
is no wespaouos. In order rightly and fully to apprehend the 
idea involved in tretpacjuds, we must keep in view the opposition 
between nature and spirit, between involuntary physical life and 
freely conscious life, natural dispositions and culture, original 
temperament and passions and personal character, a given situ- 
ation and the manner of conduct. Christ as true man had a truly 
human physical life, experienced the affections of joy and sorrow, 
of pleasure and aversion, of hope and fear and anxiety, just as 
we do. He was capable of enjoying the innocent and tranquil 
pleasures of life, and he felt a truly human shrinking from suf- 
fering and death ; in short, he was in the sphere of the involuntary 
life of the soul passively susceptible as we are. But there is a 
moral obligation lying upon every man, not to let himself be 
mastered by his natural affections which in themselves are alto- 
gether sinless, but rather to acquire the mastery over them. This 
will be most evident in reference to temperaments. That one 
man is naturally of a sanguine temperament is no sin; but if he 
should allow himself to be hurried into rage by his temperament, 
instead of laying a check upon it, this is sin. To be of a phleg- 
matic temperament is no sin; but to fall into habits of sloth, by 
giving place to this temperament, is sn. Thus every tempera- 
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ment involves peculiar temptations. The case is similar with 
reference to the affections. That I feel joy in an innocent 
and quiet life is no sin; but were I placed in a position in 
which such happiness of life could be acquired or maintained 
only by the neglect of a duty, then it is my duty to suppress 
that feeling which is sinless in itself,—that innocent sensation,— 
and to sacrifice my pleasure to duty. And in as far as I shall still 
be susceptible of that natural affection of pleasure which I have 
sacrificed, in so far will it be to me in my peculiar position a 
temptation. hat a poor man loves his children, and cannot 
bear that they should perish of hunger, is in itself a natural sin- 
less affection; but let him be so placed as that without danger of 
discovery he could steal a piece of money, then that natural affec- 
tion becomes to him a temptation. 

Now, it is quite clear that a man may, in this way, find him- 
self in the situation of being tempted, without its being necessary 
to suppose that there is therefore in him any evil inclination. 
The poor man may be a truly honest Christian man ; the objec- 
tive temptation is there ; the thought is present to his mind in 
all the force of the natural affection: “If I were at liberty to 
take this gold, how I might appease the hunger of my children ;” 
but at the same time he has an immediate and lively conscious- 
ness of his duty, and not a breath of desire moves within him to 
take the gold; he knows that he dare not do this; it is a settled 
thing with him that he is no thief.—So was it in reference to 
Christ’s temptation ; he was tempted “in every respect,” in joy 
and sorrow, in fear and hope, in the most various situations, but 
without sin ; the being tempted was to him purely passive, purely 
objective; throughout the whole period of his life he renounced 
the pleasures of life for which he had a natural susceptibility, be- 
cause he could retain these only by compliance with the carnal 
hopes of the Messiah entertained by the multitude, and he main- 
tained this course of conduct in spite of the prospect which became 
ever more and more sure, that his faithfulness and persecution 
would lead him to suffering and death, of which he felt a natural 
fear. That susceptibility of pleasure and this fear, were what 
tempted him—not sinful inclinations but pure, innocent, natural 
affections, belonging essentially to human nature.! 


* Hence the error of the Irvinites in thinking that it is impossible to 
: : 
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It is evident, that a distinction is to be drawn between this 
being tempted without sin and that temptation in whith the sinful, 
fallen man “ is drawn away of his own lust and enticed” (i.e. the 
subjective operation of a sinful desire, in an objective situation 
which demands the suppression of a natural affection in itself 
good.) ‘That this species of temptation found any place in the 
sinless one, is denied in the words: without sin. Christ, as 
Olshausen well observes, possessed in his estate of humiliation 
not indeed the non posse peccare, but certainly like Adam the 
posse non peccare. 

Ver. 16. brings the second section of the second part, and, 
therewith, this part itself to a full and formal conclusion. We 
have here, however, not merely the old admonition of merely 
general import: not to lose the benefits of the new covenant from 
a false attachment to the forms of the old covenant; the admo- 
nition is given here in a special form, namely, to hold fast the 
grace of God, and to come with joyfulness to the throne of grace. 
In speaking of this throne of grace, the author had certainly not 
in his mind the pyyHs (which indeed is called “ mercy-seat” only 
in Luther’s translation, but not in the original, nor in the Sept., 
and which was in reality a simple “cover” or “ lid”) ; the author 
in an exhortation to hold fast the specifically Christian element 
in the atonement of Christ, would assuredly not have expressed 
himself in a form peculiar to the Jewish cultus. The throne of 
grace is simply the throne of God, but of God as a reconciled 
father in Christ: They are to draw near to God not as a judge 
but as a gracious father for Christ’s sake. 

"Iva \a4Bopev éreov Kal ydpw eUpwpev els edKarpov BonOevay, 
that we may receive mercy and find grace to a seasonable help 
(as seasonable help.) Evxatpos, opportunus, not “in time of 
need,” but simply the opposite cf an dxatpos Bo7Geva, a help 
which comes too late. Eis cannot, grammatically considered, intro- 
duce the time of the receiving and finding, but only the end and result 
thereof. (“That we may receive mercy, &c. to a seasonable 
help” = that the mercy which we receive may take the form of 
a help coming still at the right time; i.e. to give the sense in 


hold the real temptation of Christ without the supposition of an inward 
evil inclination. 
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other words: that we, so long as it is yet time, and we have 
something still to help us, may receive mercy and find grace.) 

This concluding exhortation to have recourse to grace, forms 
also at the same time the transition to the following part. “Let 
us come to the throne of grace,” the author has just said. Forth- 
with he himself follows his own admonition, and goes with his 
readers before the throne of grace, and begins the consideration 
of the high priestly calling of Christ. 


PART THIRD. 


(Chap. v.—vii.) 
CHRIST AND THE HIGH PRIEST. 


Hugo von St Cher has, here again, shown a happy tact in 
making a new chapter begin with the words mas yap apysepes. 
On the first superficial view, one might be tempted to connect 
chap. v. 1—10 with chap. iv. 14—16, because in both passages 
we find a comparison between Christ and the Old Testament 
high priest (a comparison, too, which has respect to the points 
of similarity.) But, to say nothing of the formal conclusion in 
iv. 16, a closer view of the contents will show us that a new part 
begins with v. 1, which (as before at ii. 17 s.) was merely inti- 
mated, and for which the way was prepared in iv. 14 ss. In 
chap. iv. 14 the writer had already come to speak of the highest 
and last point in the high-priestly work of Christ; the compari- 
son with Moses and Joshua had led him to the high-priestly 
entrance of Christ into the Sabbatical rest of the heavenly 
sanctuary. In chap. y. 1, on the contrary, he begins again, so 
to speak, at the lowest point and goes upwards, specifying one 
by one the requisites for the office of High Priest, and proving 
whether these requisites are foundin Christ. (Every high priest 
must, in the first place, be taken from among men ver. 1—3, 
secondly, however, must be called of God to his office ver. 4. 
Christ was truly called of God ver. 5, 6, but at the same time 
he was true man, ver. 7—9.) These points of similarity, how- 
ever, lead him of themselves to the points of difference between 
Christ and Aaron, to the Melchisedec-nature of the priesthood 
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of Christ, which new theme he intimates in ver. 10, and, 
after a somewhat lengthy digression of a hortatory character, 
treats it in detail in chap. vii. In chap. vii. he then takes up 
the threads of argument laid down in chap. ii. and chap. iv., and 
is at length led back to the idea, which was already only briefly 
intimated in chap. iv. 14 (the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
the true holy of holies) as the highest point at which he aims. 
The entire part, therefore, chap. v. 1—chap. vii. 28, forms the 
exposition of the theme that was merely intimated in chap. ii. 
17, and chap. iv. 14. And thus we are convinced that chap. iv. 
14—16 forms in reality the conclusion of the second principal 
part, in like manner as chap. ii. 17, 18 that of the first part, and 
that the true and proper commencement of the third part is to be 
placed at chap. v. 1. 

We infer also from what has just been said, that the third part 
is, as a whole, parallel in its arrangement with the two first parts. 
It, too, falls into two sections, (1, chap. v. 1—10, similarity between 
Christ and Aaron ; 2, dissimilarity between Christ and Aaron, 
similarity with Melchisedec), and here also, these two sections are 
markedly separated from each other by an admonitory piece 
inserted between them (chap. v. 11—vi. 20.) That this hortatory 
piece in the third part is longer and fuller than in the two first 
parts can create no surprise. Already was that of the second 
part (extending from the 7th to the 19th verse of chap. 3) longer 
than that of the first part (chap. ii. 1—4); in this third part 
it extends to twenty-four verses, and thus shows itself even 
outwardly as the last part of an admonition, which from its 
commencement onwards, gradually becomes more urgent and 
more full. But in its internal character also, as we shall see, it 
stands in very close connexion with the chapter which follows. 
And a longer resting-place was necessary before this seventh 
chapter, not merely on account of the greater difficulty of its 
contents, but chiefly also because chap. vii. does not connect 
immediately with chap. v. 10, but at once points back to the 
train of thought in chap. i.—ii., iii—iy., and weaves into an 
ingenious web all the threads formerly laid down. Chap. vii. is 
not merely the second section of the third part, but forms at once 
the key-stone of the first and second parts, and the basis of the 
fourth part (the argument that the sanctuary into which Christ 
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entered is the true sanctuary, of which the Old Testament temple 
and worship were only a type.) Nay, the seventh chapter may 
thus be said to form properly the kernel and central point of the 
whole epistle. 


SHC EhLOM BLRGT, 
(Chap. v. 1—10.) 
CHRIST AND AARON. 


Ver. 1. I'dap is not argumentative, but explicative, and intro- 
duces the exposition of the theme intimated in iv. 14—16, to the 
closer consideration and laying to heart of which a charge was 
implicitly given in ver. 16.—Other interpreters have understood 
yap as argumentative, and entirely misapprehending the clear 
structure of thought in these ten verses, have taken ver. 1 as 
helping to prove what is said in iv. 15. “Christ must have 
sympathy with our infirmities, for even human high priests have 
sympathy with sins.” hus the high priests taken from among 
men would here be opposed to Christ as one not taken from among 
men, and an inference drawn a minori ad majus. But if this 
interpretation is to be received, we miss here, first of all, a «ad or 
xaitrep before the words é& dvOperav NapBavdpuevos ; then the 
words Urép avOpérrav Kabicratas and Ta Tpos TOV Gedv would be 
quite superfiuous ; thirdly, we should expect AnPOels, and 
finally, the words @ avOporev AapBavopevos would not even 
form a clear antithesis to Christ, who also was to be included 
among those born of woman. Nay, even the vis conclusionis in 
that argum. a minori would be very doubtful ; from the fact. that 
sinful men are indulgent towards the ayvorpara of others, it 
cannot be all at once inferred that the sinless one must have been 
much more indulgent. 

We therefore understand the proposition in ver. 1 not as a 
special, but as a general one. Nothing is intended to be said of 
the human high priests in opposition to Christ, but the intention 
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rather is to enumerate the requisites which every high priest must 
have. That these requisites were found in Christ, and in how 
far they belonged to him, is then shown in ver. 5—10. Thus 
then ver. 1—4 form a sort of major proposition, ver. 5—10 a 
minor proposition (which implicitly contains the self-evident 
conclusion.) 

Of course, the words é& av0p@rwv NapBavopuevos cannot be the 
attribute belonging to the subject of the sentence, but must be 
viewed as in apposition to the predicate. ‘The right rendering is 
not: “ Every high priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men,” but “ Every high priest is as one taken from among men, 
ordained for men in their relation to God.” And it is further to 
be observed, that the words taken from among men express the 
principal idea, while the proof of the necessity of this is given in 
the words ts ordained for men. The form in which this proof is 
given is, that the being taken from among men expresses the 
ground of the possibility of the being ordained for men. Expressed 
in a logical form, it would stand thus: Every high priest can 
appear before God for men, only in virtue of his being taken from 
among men. (We found precisely the same logical form at chap. 
iv. 6, 7.) 

It is men whom the high priest is to represent, and that “in 
their relation to God,” ta mpos tov Oedv (comp. chap. ii. 17, 
where the same idea was briefly hinted which is here ex professo 
carried out;) therefore must every high priest himself be taken 
out of men, out of the number of men; this is the first requisite of 
every high priest. ‘This requisite is now further explained. He 
is ordained or appointed for men as their representative before 
God, not as Moses, to receive the law in their stead, but to offer 
sacrifices for them. 46pa is not the more general, and Ovoia 
the more special term, for i7ép duaptiar refers to rpoodépn, and 
therefore also to both dépa and @vala. These two terms are 
(just like répara and onpeia) only two designations of one and 
the same thing, regarded from different points of view. Sacrifices 
are called d@pa, because the person for whom the atonement is 
to be made gives them to the priest for God; they are called 
6vciat, because they must be slain in order to have an atoning 
efficacy. The person whose guilt is to be atoned for must take 
the victim from his own property, that it may appear as a repre- 
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. Sentative of himself; and then the victim must suffer the death 
which its owner had deserved. 

In vers. 2, 3 this first requisite of the high priest is still 
further illustrated. Every high priest is set up as one taken 
from among men, that he may offer sacrifices as one who can 
rightly judge respecting the sinners who bring them. 'The mecha- 
nical offering of the sacrifices is not enough; a psychologically 
just estimate of the particular case of him for whom the atonement 
is to be made, must precede the offering. 

Now, this is a point which, so far as I know, no commentator 
has rightly understood. To look at the passage, first of all, 
grammatically, the word petpsowadety is a term invented by the 
Peripatetics, which afterwards passed into the general language. 
The best explanation of the term is given by Diog. Laert. v. 31, 
when he represents Aristotle as saying that the wise man is not 
arraOns but petpiomabys. The term involves an antithesis at 
once to the want and the excess of the passions; it denotes the 
application of Aristotle’s cardinal virtue wecorns to the sphere of 
the wa@n. Hence, it may quite agreeably to the context signify : 
“ firm” in relation to suffering, “ mild” in relation to the offender, 
“indulgent” in reference to the erring. (So in Appian, Josephus, 
especially in Philo and Clem. Alex.) Many commentators would 
therefore, without more ado, understand the term here also as 
signifying “to be indulgent,” but, as we shall soon see, improperly 
so. The term dyvénua does not denote sin in general, but a 
particular class of sins. It is well known, that by no means all 
trespasses and crimes were, under the old covenant, atoned for 
by sacrifice, but wilfully wicked transgressions of the law (aapa- 
Baoews) were required to be punished, and could be expiated and 
atoned for only by the endurance of the penalty. ‘Those sins 
alone which had been committed pyyyy5q, 2. without the purpose 


to do evil, in which the man had been hurried into evil by his 
nature, by the ebullition of passion, could be atoned for without 
punishment, by sacrifices or sin-offerings (according to the degree 
of the trespass.) Now, dyvoobvtes kai mAavepevos in our passage 
corresponds precisely to the idea_of the -yyqyy5. (Some wrongly 


explain ayvdnya of “ sins of error.” Such sins are not meant as 


proceed from habitual errors, but such as in the moment of their 
M 
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being committed were not accompanied with a clear consciousness 
of their culpability.) 

We have now the explanation of the idea as a whole. A priest 
was not at liberty all at once to receive and slay a sacrifice which 
one brought to him; but he must first make inquiry into the act 
that had been committed, and must examine whether it belonged 
to the category of the syyy5 to which sacrifices were appropriated. 


This, of course, he could do only by knowing from his own 
experience the passions of human nature; 7.e., émel kal adros 
mepixertar acbéverav. (ITepuxeto@ai 71, to be clothed with any- 
thing, to be burdened with.)? 

The third verse contains a farther explanation. In order to 
demonstrate how necessary it is that a high priest should partake 
in the infirmity of the men whom he represents, the circumstance 
is added, that according to the ordinances of the Mosaic law, the 
high priest was required to offer sacrifice for his own sins. It is 
this idea chiefly that has given occasion to the false interpreta- 
tion of ver. 1. Such a thing, it has been thought, could be said 
only of “human high priests.” But this is altogether unneces- 
sary, for the author in ver. 1—4 speaks just as little of human 
high priests in opposition to Christ, as of Christ specially. He 
simply lays down the two requisites which belong to the idea of 
high priest, as historically represented in the law, and ver. 3 
contains a proof of the first requisite taken from the law. Let 
us leave it to the author himself to inquire in ver. 5 ss. how far 
these requisites were predicable of Christ. He will himself 
know the proper time and place, ver. 8 (and later, chap. vii. 27), 
for showing in what respects Christ was unlike those Old Testa- 
ment high priests. 

In ver. 4 we have the second requisite qualification of every high 
priest. He must betaken from amongmen; he must not be ordained 
by men, nor usurp the office himself, but must be one called of 


1 The idle question why the author does not use cupmradeiv instead of 
perptomabeiv, as well as the false solution of this question connected with 
the false interpretation of ver. 1, namely, that a pure sympathy can be 
ascribed only to Christ, but a weak “indulgence” to “human high 
priests "—both fall of themselves to the ground. Supmabjoa could not 
be used ; we might say cupmabjoa rais dobeveias, but not ovprabnoat 
trois dyvoodo.; the latter would mean: to partake in the feelings of 
sinners — therefore, for example, in those of an evil conscience. 
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God (at Grd Kadovpevos bd Tod Geod is to be supplied simply 
AapBdver THY Tiyrjv, “as one called of God he receives this 
honour”), as was the case also with Aaron (and therefore with 
his posterity who were called with him.) 

At vers. 5, 6, the inquiry begins whether, and in how far, 
these two requisites belonged to Christ. The words in them- 
selves are clear. At dAN’ 6 AaAnoas is, of course, to be supplied 
édofacav avtév. The sentiment, however, is variously inter- 
preted. Some, as Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, &c., understand 
the cited passage Ps. ii. 7, as if the author intended to adduce 
it as a proof that Jesus was called of God to be an high priest. 
The words aX 6 Aadjoas would accordingly have to be logi- 
cally resolved thus: “ But God, inasmuch as he has spoken to 
him.” Others, however, object to this, that in the passage of the 
psalms neither is the person of Jesus addressed, nor is anything 
said of the high priestly dignity. Now, that in the psalm Jesus is 
not personally addressed, would of itself have little weight ; the 
verse that is cited contains an address to that Son of David who 
came soon to be identified with the Messiah; and that Jesus is 
the Messiah was, as we have before seen, a thing undoubted by 
the readers. If then it was said in the Old Testament that the 
Messiah must be an high priest, this was eo ipso true also of 
Jesus, because he was the Messiah. But another question is, 
whether in Ps. ii. 7 there is any mention of a high priestly 
dignity as belonging to the Messiah? In the most ingenious 
way has it been attempted to introduce this into the words, 
while the expression, Zhis day I have begotten thee, refers, as we 
have seen at chap. i. 5, to the prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii., 
which is regarded by the Psalmist as, so to speak, a generation 
of the future seed. Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, &c., would 
accordingly understand this statement, arbitrarily as I think, of 
the future installation of the second David into his kingdom ; and 
with this again the resurrection of Christ is said to be denoted, 
and this again is said to involve a calling to the office of high 
priest. It is therefore not to be wondered at that others, as 
Carpzov, Bengel, Bleek, &c., have renounced that interpreta- 


1 Tholuck begins a new section with ver. 4. But ver. 7—10 refers 
to ver. 1—8 precisely in the same way as ver. 5, 6 to ver. 4. Ver. 
6—10 forms the logical minor proposition to ver. 1—4. 

M 2 
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tion of dAN 6 AadHoas as a whole, and following Theophylact 
and Erasmus, have taken these words, together with the citation 
from Ps. ii, 7, as a mere circumlocution for 6 watyp. Jesus did 
not make himself an high priest, but he who has called him his 
Son. The same who, in another place (Ps. ii. 7), called him his 
Son, has called him also priest (Ps. cx. 4.) But convenient as 
this escape from the difficulty is, it can still hardly be justified. 
The author must in that case have said at ver. 6: Aéyes yap 
év érépq, or at least (with the omission of the cal) : cafws év érép@ 
réyet. But as it stands, the passage cited in ver. 6 from Ps. cx. 
is clearly added as a second proof to the passage from Ps. ii., the 
jirst proof of the divine calling of the Messiah (consequently 
of Jesus) to the honour of the priesthood. 

And, in reality, the second psalm will be seen to involve such 
a proof, whenever we look at it in its historical connexion. The 
Messiah was called, 2 Sam. vii., to build an house for the Lord 
more perfect than the tabernacle built under the direction of 
Moses and Aaron; through him, nay in his person, God was 
really and perfectly to dwell with men; through him, mankind 
was to be exalted to the honour of being children of God; he 
himself was to be raised to the honour of being a son of God. 
To this Ps. ii. refers. Thus was given to him indeed the calling 
to be more than a mere ruler; by a truly priestly mediation he 
was to transact the affairs of men in their relation to God. 

This is expressed undoubtedly more plainly and distinctly in 
the passage Ps. cx. 4 which is cited in ver. 6. The emphasis in 
this passage rests on the words thou art a priest, not on the words 
according to the order (Hebr. -yyqq) of Melchisedec. Some 
wrongly suppose that the author, here already, designs to pass 
to the dissimilarity between Christ and Aaron, the Melchisedec- 
nature of the priesthood of Christ. How can such an assertion 
be made in the face of the fact, that the author first in ver. 10 
formally lays down the comparison between Christ and Melchi- 
sedec as a new theme (0f whom we have much to say), to the 
detailed treatment of which he does not proceed, until he has 
prepared the way by an admonition of considerable length wedsl, 
vi. 20? In our passage, those concluding words of the 4th 
verse of the psalm are cited, simply in passing, along with the rest 
of the verse, partly, for the better understanding of the verse in 
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general, partly, because the author has it in his mind after- 
wards (ver. 10) to bring into the fore-ground this new element 
involved in the name Melchisedec, partly, in fine, because, in 
general, Melchisedec offered a suitable example for the element of 
which he treats here in the 6th verse—the union of the priestly 
with the kingly dignity of the Messiah. Here then, as already 
observed, all the emphasis lies on fepeds. That to the promised 
seed of David (to that form which was then, so to speak, obscure 
and wavering, but which afterwards consolidated itself into the 
definite form of the Messiah) it was said: “Thou art a priest” — 
in this lay the most sufficient proof of the statement that he who 
was the Messiah was therewith, eo ipso, also called of God to the 
honour of the priesthood. We have already seen (on chap. i. 13) 
that Ps. ex. refers to that same prediction of Nathan 2 Sam. 7. 
And that the Psalmist:could not but see in that promise of Nathan 
the promise of a priest-king, has appeared from our remarks on 
the 5th verse. A king who was called to build God a temple, was 
called to something more than the kingly office,—to something 
more than the government of men in their human and civil 
relations; he was called to a direct interest in the sacred relation 
of men to God. Now in Ps. ex. 1 it was expressly said, that 
that seed shall sit with God upon his throne, take part in 
the dominion of God, be the most immediate fulfiller of the will 
of God among the Israelites, and thereby serve the Lord ina 
priestly character, not, however, in that of the Aaronitical priest- 
hood. What better form could present itself to the Psalmist as 
combining all these features, than the form of that Melchisedec 
who had been at once king and priest on the same hill of Zion, 
and in whose name even was expressed all that was expected of 
the future second David? (comp. Ps. xlv. 6, and our remarks 
on chap. i. 9 ss.) Thus came the Psalmist to the designation of 
the Messiah as a priest. 

Therefore: Jesus, who is the Messiah, is in the first place 
similar to Aaron in this, that like him he is called of God to the 
high priesthood, called in the prophecy of Nathan itself, and in 
the two psalms which refer to that prophecy, which represent 
the future Messiah as mediator of men with God, and the second 
of which even names him “ priest.” In ver. 7—9 the author 
now proceeds to prove that the first requisite also—taken from 
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among men—belonged to Christ. The farther treatment of this 
requisite carries him naturally to the point in which Jesus is 
superior to Aaron, to the theme of the second section (hence he 
has given this requisite which stands first in the major proposi- 
tion the last place in the minor.) 
By means of és this sentiment is loosely connected with ver. 
5, 6. Grammatically, és refers back, of course, to 6 Xpiotos or 
(pos) adrov, ver. 5. The whole period vers. 7—9 can be con- 
strued in two ways. We may either, A, take the participles 
mpoceveyxas and eicaxovo els as appositions to the first principal 
verb éuadev alone (consequently to the first part of the predicate) ; 
or B, those two participles may be taken as appositions to the 
subject és (in which case the two verbs éuaGev and éyévero are 
logically to be referred to the two ideas expressed by rpocevéyxas 
and eicaxova Oeis. ) 
A. 65 1, ... mpocevéyxas kal... eicaxovoGels . . . Euabev 
2, cai Terev@bels éyéveTo aitios 
B. és, mpocevéyxas kal eioaxova Geis 
1, éuabev 
2, Kal éyéveto altios 
In order to be able to decide which of these two constructions 

deserves the preference—for, grammatically, both are equally 
possible—we must look more closely at the meaning of the 
several parts of the period, and we begin with the first part of 
the predicate, i.e. the words xalmrep ov vids Euabev af av érabe 
THv vTraKxony, Who... . although he was a son, learned obedi- 
ence in that which he suffered.” The concession in caézep refers 
not to éuade as if what is strange consists in this, that a son can 
learn ;\ but it evidently refers especially to iraxony. Although 
a son he must learn to obey. Of course, however, t7raxox cannot 
be used here in its general sense, as denoting obedience to the 
commands of God in general, but finds its natural limitation in 
the words ag’ mp éraGe beside which is the verb éuafe. What 
is spoken of is obedienceto the special decree of the Father who laid 
upon the son the necessity of suffering ; or, otherwise expressed, 


‘ This would be admissible only if vids were used by our author in 
the sense of the Nicene creed to denote the Logos gua pre-existent, 
which, however, as we have seen in chap, iv. 1, is not thecase. ‘Yidés in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews always denotes the son of God qua incarnate. 
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a special manifestation of general obedience to the Father con- 
sisting in this—that Christ swerved not from that general obedience 
even when itentailed upon him inevitable suffering. And thus the 
éua0e explains itself. By this cannot of course be meant a 
gradual transition from disobedience to obedience, but only a 
development of the virtue of obedience itself, the progress of 
which runs parallel to the difficulty of the situation in which Jesus 
was placed ; consequently, the transition from easy obedience to 
more difficult, and thereby, more perfect obedience. In propor- 
tion as the choice for Jesus either to become unfaithful to the 
will of his Father, or firmly to encounter unavoidable suffering, 
became more definite and critical, did he decide with ever 
increasing firmness and clearness of consciousness on the side of 
suffering, and against that of disobedience. Thus was every 
successive step rendered more easy by that which preceded it. 
When, at his entrance on his public labour, there was objectively 
set before him in the temptation (Matth. iv.) the possibility of 
his yielding to the carnal expectations of the Jews with refer- 
ence to the Messiah, the choice which he then made was, 
outwardly indeed, (as no definite suffering threatened him as 
yet) easier, but, inwardly, more difficult than that which he made 
at the temptation in Gethsemane, when indeed his impending 
suffering appeared to him in its most definite and threatening 
form, but when he had already made such progress in the way 
of obedience, that he must have cast aside and negatived his whole 
past history had he now chosen the path of disobedience. With 
every step which he took in the way of obedience this became 
more and more a part of his nature, the law of his being. This 
is what the author will express by the words, he learned 
obedience. 

The next question now is, on what word the determination of 
time év tais uépaus THs capxos avtov depends, whether on 
mpooevéyxas or on gu4aGe, whether therefore we are to place a 
comma after és or after capxos avtod. If ev jpépais, Ke. is 
referred to uae, then év xépars as the chronological determi- 
nation of the first principal verb guaGe corresponds to TedermOels 
as the chronological determination of the second principal verb 
éyévero. We should then have to adopt the construction above 
denoted by A, [6s 1) év tats juépais, &c. mpocevéyKas Kal eioa- 
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xovabeis, Ewaber, 2) ab rehevobeds éyévero altios.| For, if év rats 
juépass, &c. belongs to guabe, then spocevéycas Kal eizaxova Gels 
cannot of course be in apposition to és, but only to the predicate 
contained in éuaGe. If, on the other hand, év sjépats, &e. be 
referred to mpocevéyxas, in this case both the constructions A 
and B are possible. But against this reference of €v 7pépass, 
&c. to mpocevéyxas is, in general, the circumstance, that the 
words mpocevéyxas Senoets Kal ixetnplas, &c. evidently point to 
the struggle which Christ underwent in Gethsemane, for the 
chronological determination of which, however, the words év tats 
Hepals THS GapKos avtod would be too vague and indefinite. 

Sapé, different from océpa, denotes the creature in contradis- 
tinction to the immaterial, invisible God,—then in its opposition 
to God,—finally corporealness, as lying under the effects of sin, 
subject to death. In the future kingdom of glory there will be, 
according to 1 Cor. xv., céuata, but no longer cduata capkind. 
The 7uépas THs capKos adtod are, therefore, the days of the life 
of Christ even to his death. They form indeed the most suitable 
antithesis to tedkevwOeis, and quite as suitable a chronological 
determination of @wae dmraxoyy, but on the other hand, not so 
suitable a chronological determination of the particular event 
denoted by the words mpocevéyxas Senoes, &c. For this reason, 
even if there were no other, the reference to éwaGev recommends 
itself as the preferable, and with it, that construction of the whole 
period which we have denoted above by A. 

This is confirmed, however, when we turn to consider the two 
participles mpocevéyxas and eicaxoveOeis with that which is 
dependent on them. 

That in the first of these participles there is a reference to the 
suffering of Jesus in Gethesmane, is unmistakeable. (So Theo- 
doret, Calvin, Bengel, Carpzov, Paulus, Tholuck, Bleek, and 
the most of commentators.) On xpavy7j comp. Luke xxii. 44, 
although «pavyy is a rhetorico-hyperbolical expression descrip- 
tive of the inward intensity of that struggle. It is doubtful, 


1 Tt has been justly doubted, on the other hand, whether the expres- 
sion ‘‘ resurrection of the flesh” in the Symb. apost. of Luther, &c., is 
one that altogether corresponds to Scripture phraseology. And in the 
oldest recensions of the Symb, apost. itis not an dvdoracis ris capkés, but 


méons capkds that is spoken of (= ayn’, all men, righteous and 
ungodly.) 
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however, whether @dvaros here denotes death in the wider sense, 
—the danger of death—or death as having already actually 
taken place; whether therefore the sense is, Jesus prayed to him 
who could save from death, preserve from death, or: Jesus 
prayed to him who could save from death i.e.raisehimup. (Estius, 
Baumgarten, Schulz, suppose the latter; Michaelis and Bleek 
take both; the most of commentators the former alone.) In as 
far as that prayer of Jesus contains simply the request that he 
may be saved from the threatened cup of suffering, but has no 
special reference whatever to a future resurrection, in so far 
does the first interpretation recommend itself prima facie. 

This is confirmed again by the following words: «atl e¢caxov- 
obeis aro Ths evNaBelas. Critics are, indeed, here also, not agreed 
as to the way in which these words are to be explained. Chrys., 
Phot., Gicum., Theophylact, Vulgata, Luther, Calov, Olshausen, 
Bleek, and some others, understand edAdfeca in the sense of fear 
of God, piety, amo in the sense of pro, propter = o:d c. ace., and 
make the sense to be—that Jesus was heard on account of his 
piety. (In this case, cwfew é« POavadtov must be referred to the 
resurrection of Christ ; for his prayer to be preserved from death, 
as every one knows, could not be heard.) But the meaning here 
given to amo is unnatural, and the sentiment itself much more 
unnatural. In this place, where the design of the author is to 
show, that the first requisite of every high priest—that namely of 
being taken from among men, and clothed with infirmity—was not 
wanting in Christ, there was assuredly no occasion for mentioning 
the special piety of Christ. More correctly the Peschito, Itala, 
Ambrosius, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Gerhard, Capellus, Limborch, 
Carpzov, Bengel, Morus, Storr, Kuinoel, Paulus, De Wette, 
Tholuck, and a whole host of critics besides, render ¢vAaSea by 
fear, anxiety, which signification has been vindicated on philolo- 
gical grounds by Casaubon, Wetstein, and Krebs. Eicaxov- 
aels is now, of course, to be taken in a pregnant sense, which 
pregnancy (this Bleek has entirely overlooked) is here fully 
explained by the foregoing words: mpocevéycas Sejoeus mpos Tov 
duvayevov cdfewv. Christ was, in reference to his prayer to be 
preserved, heard, and thus saved amo tis edraBeias. But then 
there is in these very words dd ris evAaBelas a limitation of 
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eicaxovebeis. He prayed to be preserved from the death which 
threatened him, and was heard and saved from the fear of 
death.1 

- At all events, it would be altogether unnatural to explain eica- 
xovecbat amd THs eddaBelas of the resurrection (“to save from 
all anxiety and trouble.”) For this would certainly be a very 
indistinct way of denoting a thing for which many distinct 
expressions were at hand. 

If, however, eicaxovobeis amo Ths evraPelas is still explained 
of the resurrection from the dead, then must also the words oafeuw 
éx Tov Oavatou be, of course, explained of the same. In this case, 
things that were done in the days of his flesh would be spoken of 
not in both participles, but only in the first (awpocevéykas, &e.) 
Then must the chronological determination in the days be referred 


to mpocevéyxas alone, and thus we should come to the construc- 
tion b. 
Who, 
After he, a, cried in the days of his flesh to him who could 
raise him up from death, 
and, 6, was then freed (by the resurrection) from all 
distress, 
1, learned obedience by his suffering, and : 
2, after he was perfected, is able to save others. 
But against this interpretation there are all possible reasons ; first, 
the unsuitableness indicated above of the second chronological 
determination in the days, &c., to this single event ; secondly, the 
circumstance that Jesus did not pray in Gethsemane with reference 
to his restoration from death ; thirdly, that the words eicax. azo 
Ths evraBelas cannot be understood as denoting with any distinct- 
ness the resurrection. 

If, on the other hand, we abide by the explanation given above, 
and understand etcaxovaeis, &c., of the strengthening of Jesus 
by the angel, there results a far finer and more suitable sentiment. 
Jesus prayed to be preserved from death. This was not sin, but 
infirmity. His prayer was not unheard; it was so heard, 

1 Perhaps it would be still more simple not to take cicaxovedcis in a 


pregnant sense, but to give amd the signification on the side of, “in 
reference to.” He was heard in so far as regards the fear of death. 
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however, as that Jesus was divested of the fear of death What 
a significant example of learning obedience ! 

According to this interpretation, things are spoken of in both 
participles which were done “in the days of Christ’s flesh.” We 
can now refer in the days to that to which alone it is suitable, 
and to which it is more suitable than to mpocevéyxas, namely to 
éuaGev. Accordingly, we render the passage thus: 

Who, 

1, In the days of his flesh, 
a, when he prayed for the warding off of death, 
b, and was heard in as far as respects the fear of death, 
learned obedience in that which he suffered, and: 
2, after he was perfected, 
became the author of eternal salvation, &c. 
What a beautiful harmony and symmetry does the sentiment thus 
receive ! 

On ver. 9 only a little remains to be observed. TedXevwGeis 
finds its explanation in its corresponding antithesis: in the days 
of his flesh. In the days of his flesh he was a member and 
partaker of humanity still lying under the effects of sin and not 
yet arrived at its destination, and he himself had therefore not 
yet come to the destined end of his actions and history. This 
was first attained when, raised from the dead, he entered in a 
glorified body into the heavenly sanctuary, as the first-truits of 
exalted humanity (chap. ii. 9.) hither he draws after him all 
who allow themselves to be drawn by him, and who reproduce in 
themselves his priestly obedience in a priestly form, as the obedience 
of fuith (Acts vi. 7; Rom. i. 5.) But as Christ himself was not 
saved from bodily death, but from the fear of death, so also is the 
salvation which he gives to his followers not a preservation from 
bodily death, but an eternal salvation, a deliverance from the fear 
of death and the power of him who has the power of death (ii. 14), 
from eternal death. 

Ver. 10. Some hold with great incorrectness that ver. 10 
contains an explanation of ver. 9, and is designed to show how, 
and in what way, Christ is the author of salvation, namely, by 

1 This would do away with the objection of Bleek (ii. p. 78): “ that 


Christ was freed from his solicitude, stands in no intelligible connexion 
with the principal clause, that he learned obedience by suffering.” 
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his priestly intercession with the Father. Not a word is here 
said of the priestly intercessio in opposition to the priestly satzs- 
factio. Nor does the comparison with Melchisedec point to this, 
as Melchisedec never interceded for any one. The truth is, that 
the first section of our third part has at ver. 9 fully reached its 
conclusion, and at ver. 10, just as at i. 4, iil. 2, the intimation of 
a new theme is grammatically (but not logically) connected with 
what precedes. Logically, ver. 10 points back only to ver. 6, 
inasmuch as a word which formed part of a passage there cited, 
but the import of which has not yet been developed, is now placed 
in the foreground as the title of a new section. That the author 
intends in ver. 10 not to give an explanation of ver. 9, but to 
intimate a new theme, appears plainly, indeed, from the relative 
clause ver. 11. 


INTERMEDIATE PART OF A HORTATORY KIND. 


(Chap. v. 11 


vi. 20.) 


Ver. 11 connects grammatically as a relative clause with ver. 
10. ITepit 05 words piv (scil. éotw) 6 Aoyos, the use of the 
article in this manner is familiar. But why is this comparison of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec with that of Christ hard to be 
understood? 'The first reason lies evidently in the subject itself. 
The thesis of the similarity of Christ with Melchisedec is, as we 
have already seen, not merely a third principal clause beside the 
two foregoing, but is an inference from these two. From the 
fact that the Messiah must, on the one hand, be more than an 
angel, on the other hand, more than Moses—from the fact that 
his priesthood is grafted, in like manner, on his immediate oneness 
with the Father, as on his humanity, it follows of itself that he 
is not merely equal to Aaron, but that he is more than Aaron; 
that as the perfect high priest he is partaker of the divine nature. 
Thus the author rises in chap. vii. 1, 2, directly to the doctrine of 
the divinity of-Christ. 

1 The Epistle to the Hebrews thus affords, at the same time, an 


important testimony in a critical point of view, for the original and 
intimate organic connexion of the so-called “ Johanneic’’ doctrine of 
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A second reason, however, why that Aoyos was ducepprjveutos 
difficult to be made intelligible, i is given in the clause which follows, 
and was of a subjective nature. The difficulty lay not certainly 
in the fitness of the writer to set it forth, but in the capacity of 
the readers to understand it. NwOpot yeydvate tats dxoais, they 
had become obtuse and dull of hearing. Those are wrong who 
take yeyovate in a weakened sense = éoré. From the words of 
ver. 12: waduw ypeiav éxyete and yeydvate ypelav éxovtes, as well 
as from the admonition in chap. x. 82: avapspvnoxecbe Tas 
Tpotépas iuépas, it is evidently to be inferred, that the readers 
had exposed themselves to the charge not merely of a want of 
progress in the development of their knowledge, but were even 
on the point of making a melancholy retrogression. 

What was the nature of the retrogression we are told in ver. 
12. “According to the time ye ought already to be teachers, but 
now ye must be taken again under instruction.” The majority 
of commentators have passed very cursorily over these important 
words; only Mynster (Stud. u. Krit. 1829 p. 338) has deduced 
from them the right negative inference that the Epistle to the He- 
brews cannot possibly have been addressed to the church in 
Jerusalem. How is it possible that the author could have 
written in such terms to that mother-church of Christianity, 
containing several thousand souls, among whom were many who 
had grown old in Christianity, and certainly individuals still who 
had known the Lord himself, who since the period referred to in 
Acts vii. had undergone a multitude of persecutions? How 
could he then have written to a large church which must neces- 
sarily have had in it many teachers, to whom the words ye have 
need that we teach you—and again many Neophytes, to whom the 
words ye ought aceording to the time to be teachers—would be 
altogether unsuitable? We agree, therefore, with Mynster when 
he finds that the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot have been 
written to the church in J erusalem, and are of opinion that the 
suggestion of Bleek that James was then no longer alive weighs 
nothing against this, while the supposition “ that the author fad 
not bofore his mind at the time the whole circumstances of the 


aT” 


Christ's person, with the “ Pauline” doctrinal system of Christ’s work, 
and of the influence of both on the Jewish Christians. 
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church to which he wrote,” weighs less than nothing. Mynster 
should only have gone a step farther and perceived, that our epistle 
can have been designed in general for no church whatever, con- 
sequently for no church in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
For every church, from the very nature of the case, consists of 
earlier and later converts; our epistle, on the contrary, is addressed. 
to quite a definite circle of readers who had passed over to Chris- 
tianity together at the same time, and because they had let 
themselves go astray from the faith had been taken anew under 
instruction—for that the words ye have need again that some one 
teach you are not mere words, but indicate a fact, should not 
certainly be doubted. The author does not mean to say: ye had 
almost need that one instruct you again ; but upbraids his readers 
with this as a thing of which they ought to be ashamed, that 
those who, considering the time, might already be teachers, yet 
need to receive instruction from others. That, then, which we 
have already, at an earlier stage, seen to be probable finds here 
its fullest confirmation : the Epistle to the Hebrews was written for ~ 
a definite circle of catechumens, who, upon their conversion, having 
been perplexed by a threatened excommunication from the commu- 
nion of the Jewish theocracy, had been subjected anew to a careful 
instruction. The author had received information of this, and 
had doubtless been specially requested by the teacher of that people 
to prepare a writing that might serve as a basis for this difficult 
instruction. 

This defect of knowledge related to the orovyeta tis apys 
TOV Aoyiwv Tod Beod. Adyov means a “saying,” then an 
“oracular saying,” then in biblical and christian usage “ revela- 
tion” (Acts vii. 38), hence at a later period Acy.a is used to denote 
the theopneustic writings generally (Iren.i. 83 Clem. Al. Strom. 
vil. 18 p. 900, s.; Orig. comm. ad Matth.v. 19; Joh. Presb. in 
Euseb. iii. 39). Here, it has the quite general signification “ reve- 
lation of God” = the doctrine revealed by God; the same as, in 
chap. iv. 12, vi. 1, is termed 6 XNoyos Tod Geod, Tod Xprotod. Ac- 
cording to the context, it is of course the New Testament 
revelation that is meant (as at iv. 12), not the Old Testament 
as Schulz will have it. Ta orovyeta ths apyns is a cumulative 
expression similar to the Pindaric oxsds dvap, or as at Eph. i. 19, 
» €vepyela Tod KpdTos THs toxvos. rovyela means by itself 
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“beginnings,” “elements.” The idea of beginning is, however, 
intensified. “Beginnings of the beginning,” = the very first 
beginnings. 

- Twa is acc. of the subject “that some one teach you” = that 
one should teach you. (Luther, Bleek, Olshausen, &c.) The 
Peschito, Vulg., De Wette, &c., accentuate tiva, “that one 
teach you which be the first elements.” But this is unsuitable. 
In the first place, an accusative of the subject would thus be 
wanting to duddcxew, and, secondly, the readers were not 
ignorant of what doctrinal articles belonged to the orovyeia, but 
did not rightly understand the import of these orouyeta. 

The author repeats the same idea by means of a figure in 
the words: and are become such as have need of milk and not of 
strong meat. 

Ver. 13, 14 contain an explanation from which it already begins 
to appear what doctrines the writer understood by the milk. ITas 
yap 6 weréywv yddaxtos, whosoever still partakes of milk, still 
particeps lactis est, still receives and needs milk for his nourish- 
ment. Of every such one it is said that he is uninformed, and 
has no share in the Adyos Suxavocdvns. Calvin, Grotius, Morus, 
Schulz, Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, &c., take the genitive 
Suxaoavyns as the genitive of quality, and dicavootvn = TedEL0- 
Tns, so that Adyos Sixaroovvns would be equivalent to “the perfect 
doctrine,” the completed, higher knowledge (or according to 
Zecharii, Dindorf, and others, “the proper, true instruction.”) 
But apart from the intolerable tautological circle which would 
thus be introduced into the train of thought between ver. 13 and 
ver. 12, apart, further, from the insipid triviality of the 13th verse, 
as thus explained, the author would assuredly have used and 
applied other and less far-fetched expressions for the “ perfect 
doctrine” than the strange expression Adyos Sixavocdvys.1 The 
majority of commentators have therefore rightly understood 
Sixacocvvns as the genitive of the object, “ the word of righteous- 


1 The Hebrew PIS ID (Ovoia Suaoocivns) Deut. xxxill. 19, &c., 


would not even form an analogy. For T= ray are in reality such 


sacrifices as correspond to the statutes, to which therefore the property 
of py i.e.. of perfect legality, can be ascribed, while, on the contrary, 


in our passage dixavoovvn must be taken in the altogether heterogeneous 
sense of ‘perfect development,” which it never has. 
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ness,” in which, however, Sicavocdvyn is not (with Theophylact, 
Chrysostom, Oecumenius, a Lapide, Primasius, Bretschneider, 
&c.) to be explained of the perfect morality, and consequently 
Abyos Sixavocvvns of the moral law, but, as in the whole New 
Testament, of the righteousness before God in Christ ; and Aoyos 
Scxacoovvns is the doctrine of justification (Beza, J. Capellus, 
Rambach, Bengel, Storr, Klee, Tholuck, Bleek, &c.), which, as 
is well known, is also not strange to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(comp. chap. xi. 7, xiii. 9.) 

This explanation, however, is accompanied with a difficulty in 
respect to the logical connection with ver. 12. We should 
rather expect as an explanation of ver. 12 the words in an 
inverted form: [las yap 6 ametpos Noyou Secacoovyns yahaKkTos 
petéyer. This would explain in how far the persons addressed 
are as yet babes. The train of thought would be this: “ You 
still need milk; strong meat does not agree with you. For 
whosoever (like you) has not yet apprehended even the funda- 
mental doctrine of righteousness in Christ (whosoever still makes 
his salvation to rest on the services and sacrifices of the temple), 
needs as yet milk, being yet a babe, and standing still at the first 
elements of Christian knowledge.” This is what we should 
naturally expect the author to say. Instead of this, however, he 
says: “ Every one who still needs milk, has as yet no part in the 
doctrine of justification.” Bleek thinks that ver. 13 contains an 
explanatory repetition of the words not of strong meat ; “you 
could not yet bear strong meat, for whoever still nourishes him- 
self with milk cannot yet understand the doctrine of justi- 
fication.” According to this, the author must have meant 
by the strong meat the doctrine of justification. But this 
is plainly against the context. By the strong meat, of which 
the readers were not yet capable, is rather to be understood 
that Aoyos Sucepunvevtos concerning the similarity between the 
priesthood of Melchisedec and Christ, the deep insight into the 
Old Testament type, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. On 
the other hand the doctrine of justification, the doctrine of 
repentance and dead works, of faith, and of baptism, are rather 
reckoned as belonging to the elements, chap. vi. 1, s.; the doc- 
trine of justification is itself the milk which must first be taken 
into the heart and the understanding, in order that a foundation 
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may be laid on which the more difficult theologoumena can be 
built. Bleek’s explanation is therefore not fitted to remove the 


difficulty. 


This difficulty is rather to be removed simply by regarding the 
proposition in ver. 13 not as descriptive or declaratory, not as 
determining the import, but the extent or comprehension of the idea 
expressed by petéyou yaddaxros. It is not an answer to the ques- 
tion : “ What are the characteristics of him who still nourishes 
himself with milk?” but an answer to the question: “ Who 
nourishes himself with milk?” The words contain a conclusion 
backwards from the consequence to the presupposed condition. 
Whosoever still needs milk, of him it is presupposed that he must 
not yet have rightly apprehended the doctrine of justification : 
= whosoever has not yet apprehended this doctrine is still at 
the stage at which he needs milk. We found similarly inverted 
conclusions at chap. ii. 11, iv. 6. This interpretation also affords 
a most satisfactory explanation of the words, for he is still a 
babe. Not without a stroke of irony does the author explain 
in these words, in how far it must be presupposed of a spiritual 
suckling that he will be unskilled in the word of righteousness. 

The 14th verse also now runs perfectly parallel with the 13th. 
He who still needs milk will doubtless not yet have comprehended 
the doctrine of justification ; but that strong and more difficult 
meat (of the higher typology) is adapted not to such, but only 
to mature Christians who have come of age, and who are exer- 
cised in distinguishing between the true and the false way. 
Téde10s, as the opposite of vnzvos, is a term familiar to the Apostle 
Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1, xiii. 11; Rom. ii. 20; Eph.iv. 14.) Teretov 
finds here its special explanation in the wordswhich stand in oppo- 
sition to it, rOv dua tiv ew aicOntnpia yeyupvacpéva éyovTwr, 
&c. “E&is is a term proceeding from the Aristotelian school- 
phraseology, denoting the given natural condition or habitus, in 
opposition to the d.aeous (mpakis), the sphere of self-determina- 
tion. In general use, it denotes frequently the condition as re- 
spects age—hence age = Axia; and so in our passage the spiritual 
age, the degree of inward maturity. Alo@nripia are the organs of 
feeling, the nerves of feeling. T'vpvdfeuv, in the well-known sense 
of “ exercise,” occurs also in chap. xii. 11, further in 1 Tim. iv. 7; 
2 Pet. ii. 14. The distinguishing between the «adov and xaxdy 
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does not, as some strangely suppose, belong to the strong meat ; 
but the habit already acquired of distinguishing the true from 
the false, is rather the immediate fruit of the right understanding 
of the Néyos Sueacocdvns, and forms, together with the latter, the 
indispensable condition which must be fulfilled ere strong meat 
can be once thought of. He who has taken the milk of the 
Gospel, i.e. the fundamental doctrine of justification so in 
succum et sanguinem, that he can spontaneously, and by imme- 
diate feeling, consequently without requiring any previous long 
reflection or reasoning, distinguish the right from the wrong, 
the way in which the Christian has to walk from the Jewish 
by-paths, the evangelic truth from the Pharisaic righteousness 
of the law, so that he could, as it were, find out the right path 
though asleep—he who has so thoroughly seized and digested 
these elements, that he no longer needs to be instructed in them 
(the milk), consequently is no longer vy7rvos, but 7éN~evos—may 
now have strong meat offered to him—the difficult doctrines of 
the higher typology of the old covenant, and of the eternal 
Melchisedec-nature of the New Testament high priest. 

In chap. vi. 1, therefore, the author admonishes his readers to 
strive after that perfection, and to exert themselves in order 
finally to pass beyond the elements. ’Adévtes Tov THs apyAs TOD 
Xpictod Aoyov—this, of course, signifies (as appears already from 
v. 12) not “the doctrine of the beginning of Christ,” but “ the 
beginning or elementary doctrine of Christ.” Tis apyfs is an 
adjectival genitive, and to be closely connected with Aoyos, so 
that rod Xpicrod is dependent not on dpyijs, but on Aoyov. The 
great majority of interpreters do not take depoyueOa as the 
insinuative first person plural, and the whole passage as hortatory, 
but understand the first person plural as communicative, and the 
whole as an intimation on the part of the author that he now 
intends to pass to the consideration of the strong meat. But that 
which, first of all, is opposed to the common interpretation, is the 
particle 5:0. How, from the fact that the readers, according to 
chap. v. 12—14, could as yet bear no strong meat, but needed the 
milk of the elements, could the author with any appearance of 
reason draw the inference : “ Therefore, let us lay aside these ele- 
ments, and proceed to the more difficult doctrines?”, Secondly, 
that interpretation leads itself ad absurdum, for, according to it, 
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reXevorns must be taken in a completely different sense from 
rédevos, chap. v. 14. In chap. v. 14 rédevos denoted the subjec- 
twe state of those who are already exercised in the word of 
righteousness, and in the discerning between good and evil, in 
order to be able to understand what is more difficult ; in chap. 
vi. 1 reXevorns is suddenly made to denote the objective difficult 
doctrinal statements respecting the similarity between the priest- 
hood of Melchisedec and Christ! Hence Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Photius, Gennadius, Theophylact, Faber, Stapul., Calvin, 
Schulz, Béhme, and Bleek, have with reason understood the 
first person plural as insinuatory, and the whole as an admoni+ 
tion to the readers ; they are to strive to get at length beyond 
the elements (in the partic. adévres there lies then, at all events, 
a prolepsis: strive after the teAedrTns, so that you may then 
be able to lay aside the dpyfjs Adyos), and to arrive at that 
tedevoTns described in chap. v. 14. 

If, however, this explanation is right, then by consequence 
must the words yu) cataBarropevor, &ec., be understood differ- 
ently from what they have been by all commentators hitherto 
(Calvin, Bleek, &c., not excepted.) All take xataBarrecOax 
in the sense “to lay a foundation,” a sense in which this verb 
also actually occurs. (Dion. Halic, i. 69, Tapxvvios tovs re 
Oeperious KateBarero; see other passages in Bleek ii. p. 149.) 
Now this sense would certainly suit well that false interpreta- 
tion of the preceding words (“I design, laying aside the funda- 
mental elements, to hasten to what is more difficult, and not 
again to lay the foundation of repentance,” &c.) But, on the 
other hand, this sense of cataSarreo Oar does not suit the true and 
only possible explanation of depdpefa. If the readers were still 
deficient in the elements, in the apprehension of the doctrine of 
justification, the true means of attaining to the tedevorns did not 
assuredly consist in their neglecting to gain anew the foundation 
which they had lost, but, on the contrary, in their using the 
most strenuous endeavours to secure again that foundation of 
all knowledge which they had lost. We are therefore reduced 
to the necessity of taking xataSdddcoOas in another sense, in 
the signification which is the original one and the most common, 
namely, “to throw down, demolish, destroy,” which the word 


has in all the Greek classical writers, and which it cannot sur- 
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prise us to find in our author, who writes elegant Greek. 
“Strive after perfection, while you do not again demolish the 
foundation of repentance and faith, and the doctrine of baptism, 
the laying on of hands, the resurrection, and the judgment.” 
The genitives weravolas wictews are also suitable to this expla- 
nation. The author does not speak of a foundation of the 
doctrine of repentance and faith—évdayx7 is first introduced in 
connexion with the third member—but of the foundation of — 
repentance and faith themselves. The apostle would assuredly 
not have dissuaded from laying again the foundation, in the case 
of its having been destroyed! According to the right explana- 
tion, he rather advises them not to destroy whatever of it may 
still remain. JId\w means, of course, not iterum “a second 
time,” but is used here in the privative or contradictory sense, 
as at Gal. iv. 9; Acts xviii. 21. That the article is wanting at — 
Oewédcov cannot cause surprise ; it is in like manner wanting in 
chap. v. 13 at Adyou Sixacoovvys ; chap. vi. 5 at Oeod piua, Ke. 
The word is sufficiently determined by its genitives. Now, the 
foundation which the readers are to preserve from destruction, 
in order to attain to perfection, consists of three parts. The first 
is the werdvoia, the subjective turning of the vods, the mind, the 
conversion from selfishness to the love of Christ, from self 
righteousness to the consciousness of guilt, from contempt of the 
will of God to the accusation of self. And this perdvova is here 
called a petdvowa aro vexpav Epywv, because that state of the 
natural man had, in the persons addressed, taken the special 
form of a Jewish pharisaism which led them to believe that, as 
regards their relation to God, they might rest satisfied with 
certain works which were severed from the root of a heart right 
towards God, and were therefore “dead.” (It is, moreover, not 
to be forgotten, that not merely the Jew, but every one has the 
tendency to stamp certain actions outwardly praiseworthy as 
meritorious works, and with this dead coin to discharge the 
demands of his conscience, and to still the accuser in his breast.) 
The positive and supplementary part to this perdvoia is the 
miotis ért Oéov. That faith is here denoted not in the historico- 
dogmatic form of faith in Christ, the Messiah, but in the philo- 
sophico-religious form of faith in God, is not undesigned, but 
belongs to the fineness and delicacy of the thought. That the 
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author means the Christian faith, was already self-evident, and 
needed not to be expressed by circumstantial description ; on the 
other hand, this he would and must say, that the Christian, 
as by the perdvova he renounces dead works, so by the wiotis 
he enters into a living relation to the living God. 

The third member is the dudayy, 2.e. not here, of course, the 
act of instruction, but the object gained by instruction, the know- 
ledge of doctrine thereby acquired. On ddayis are dependent 
the four genitives Bartiopav, émibécews Te yepav, dvacTacews 
Te vexpov Kal Kpiuatos. It is evident of itself, that the three 
jast of these genitives cannot be directly dependent on @epé- 
dsov, for as the resurrection and the judgment are things to be 
looked for in the future, the readers cannot be admonished to 
retain these things themselves but only the doctrine respecting 
them. (Those interpreters who understand depapeda, ver. 1, as 
an intimation of the author’s design, and who render xataBar- 
recat by “lay,” as they would supply Sidayfjs at petavolas, 
mlotews, émilécews, dvactdcews and xpiwatos, must then as a 
matter of consequence supply a second didayyjs at Barticpav 
didayjs, which would be nonsense. To make d:dayjns dependent 
on Barricpov— the doctrine of baptisms” in opposition to mere 
lustrations—as is done by Bengel, Winer, and Michaelis, yields no 
meaning whatever, as it is not the doctrine which forms the dis- 
tinguishing feature between the sacrament of baptism and the 
mere lustrations, but the forgiveness of sins and regeneration. 
(With as little reason can we with Oecumenius, Luther, Hyperius, 
Gerhard, take d:dayfs as an independent co-ordinate genitive 
beside Barticpwev ; for what then would be the meaning of avac- 
tdoews and kpiwatos?) The right construction has been given 
by Calvin, Beza, Schlichting, Storr, Bohme, Paulus, and Bleek. 
They supply dvdayfs at ériBécews, dvactacews, and Kpiuatos re- 
spectively. 

The writer therefore specifies four principal objects of the 
ddan, baptism and laying on of hands which belong to the 
beginning of the Christian life, and with which are connected the 
forgiveness of sins and bestowal of gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
and the resurrection together with the judgment, in which the 
life of the Christian Church finds its consummation, and which 
form the object of the Christian hope. 
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Ver. 3. Those who understand gdepmpeOa, ver. 1, as an inti-’ 
mation of the author’s intended plan of teaching, must, as a 
matter of consequence, understand zroujoopev, ver. “4, also in the 
same way, and refer the rodro to the intimated sransitfon to 
more difficult subjects, so that the author would here say, he 
designs, “if God will,” now in fact to pass to what is more diffi- 
cult. But it will be difficult to see how what he says in ver. 4 
—6, namely, that whosoever has fallen away from the faith can- 
not be again renewed, is subservient to this design either as 
argument or illustration. We who have understood depoucba, 
ver. 1, as insinuative, t.e.. as an exhortation, understand, of 
course, 7rouaomev also in the same way, and refer todro to the 
whole of what precedes, as well to the “striving after perfec- 
tion” as to the not destroying the foundation of the petavaa, 
miotis and dday7.” We thus obtain a sentiment with which 
ver. 4 connects in the closest and finest manner. The author 
seriously considers it as still a problematical thing whether the 
conversion to faith and the attainment of perfection be as yet 
possible for his readers. For, he says, he who has once fallen 
from the state of grace, can no more be renewed. Still, he 
adds ver. 9, the hope that with his readers it has not yet come 
to an entire falling away. THe therefore sets before them in 
ver. 4—8 the greatness of the danger, but gives them encourage- 
ment again in ver. 9 ss. Both taken together—the danger as 
well as the still existing possibility (but only the possibility) 
of returning—form the exegesis of the édvmep. The thing rests 
upon the edge, but it is still upon the edge. 

Vers. 4—6. The impossibility of being renewed is declared of 
those who, a, were enlightened, who had tasted the heavenly gift, 
had become partakers of the Holy Ghost, and had tasted the 
gospel together with the powers of the future world, and then, 6, 
have again fallen away. The first four particulars describe the 

various steps from the beginning of conversion, on to the perfect 
state of faith and grace. The beginning is described in the words 
anat pwhioGéves, the general designation for the knowledge of 
the truth. Conversion begins with this, that the man who was 
blind as regards himself, blind in respect to his relation to God, 
his obligations to God, his undone state, his need of salvation, 
and therefore all the more blind in respect to the offered salvation 
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which he knew not and wished not to know, is now enlightened 
as to his own condition and the truth of the salvation in Christ ; 
that he begins to perceive and to feel, that there is something 
more than deception and superstition in what is declared to him 
of the Nazarene. Has this knowledge been once gained; then 
it must be progressive—or the man must be lost; for this light 
arises upon any one only once.—The second step is, that the man 
taking hold of the salvation, now has the actual experience in and 
for himself, that in Christ a heavenly gift—grace, forgiveness, 
and strength—is offered to him.—If he accepts these gifts in 
humility and faith, he receives, thirdly, the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
his Saviour begins by his spirit to be a living principle within 
him; and this has as its consequence a twofold fruit. He learns 
and experiences in himself the caddov Oce0d phua (= yywW-994 
Josh. xxi. 43, xxiii. 14; Jer. xxix. 10, &c.)—God’s word of 
promise, z.e. of course the fulfilment of this word, consequently 
the whole riches of the inheritance of grace promised to the 
Messianic Israel—peace, joy, inclination to what is good, a new 
heart, &c.; and then, as a second fruit, he experiences in himself 
the powers of the world to come. To these powers belong not 
merely those extraordinary miraculous gifts of the apostolic 
age (which may certainly be viewed also as anticipations 
of the final victory of the spirit over the jlesh), but all 
those gifts of sanctification and glorification which, even here 
below, give to the Christian the victory over the old Adam, 
and death.—This passage repels the slander of the young He- 
gelians and their associates who hold, that the Christianity 
of the Bible is a religion of the future world and not of the pre- 
sent. No! because it is a religion of the future state, it has 
power to elevate the present and to free it from the evils of sin 
which is the ruin of mankind. But the young Hegelians and 
their associates, because they have no future world, cannot do 
otherwise than corrupt and destroy the present. 

Now, of him who has already passed over those stages in the 
Christian course and then falls away, it is here said that “it is 
impossible again to renew him,” i.e. the state of grace out of 
which he has fallen (the wetdvioa conversion,’ cannot be again 


1 Others foolishly think that the state of Adam before the fall is here 
meant. 
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restored in him; he is and remains lost. We must not shrink 
from these words or attempt to explain them away. The author 
assuredly does not mean (as some of the more ancient commen- 
tators thought) that such a one is not to be again baptized, 
although he may notwithstanding be saved; just as little does he 
mean that only men cannot save him, but God notwithstanding 
may. He lays it down quite absolutely, “it is impossible to 
renew him again to conversion.” 

This is one of those passages which speak of the so-called sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or more correctly of a fall that leads into 
irrecoverable perdition. It is well known, that on this subject 
there was a difference between the predestinarian Calvinists and 
the Lutherans, a difference extending even to the exegesis itself. 
The Calvinists founded their view on the passage in Matt. xii. 
31, s., in which Christ warns the unbelieving Jews against com- 
mitting the sin against the Holy Ghost which can never be 
forgiven ; further, on the passage 1 John ii. 19, where John says 
of certain individuals who had fallen away from Christianity to 
Gnosticism: “ They are gone out from us, but they were not of 
us; for if they had been of us they would have continued with 
us.” Both passages were used by the Calvinists as a proof of the 
theorem that, a, one who is really born again cannot fall away, d, 
consequently he who falls away cannot have been really born 
again—a theorem which, we may observe, is not necessarily a 
consequence of the absolute doctrine of predestination, but is 
also conceivable independent of it. But how now is this to be 
reconciled with our passage Heb. vi. 4—6? with this passage in 
which we are taught, that there may be a falling away from a 
state of faith in the fullest and most proper sense of the term. 
Calvin laid emphasis on the word yevodmevor ; individuals are 
here spoken of who had but tasted a little of the gifts of grace, and 
had received only “some sparks of light.” But whoever is 
not blinded by dogmatical prejudices must perceive, that the aim 
of our author is evidently and assuredly not to say: the less one 
has tasted of the gifts of grace the more easily may he be 
irrecoverably lost, but precisely the reverse: the more one has 
already penetrated into the sanctuary of the state of grace, by so 
much the more irrecoyerably is he lost in case he should fall 
away. 
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Our passage, therefore, unmistakeably declares the possibility 
that a regenerate person may fall away. But does it not herein 
‘contradict what is said in 1 John ii. 19. Not in the least! Ifin 
our own day a Christian preacher should write or say of people 
who had been corrupt members of the Church, and had become 
the prey of Ronge and other lying apostles: “They have fallen 
away from us because they never belonged to us,” &c., who 
would infer from this, that that pastor virtually denies the 
possibility that those who are really regenerated may also fall 
away? So it is with John. Of him who could “become 
the prey of such manifest babblers and lying prophets as the 
Gnostics were, it must be inferred, that he had not pene- 
trated far into the substance of Christianity. From this, 
however, it does not at’all follow, that one also who has really 
attained to a state of grace in the fullest and most proper sense, 
may not, by becoming indolent in the struggle with the old 
Adam, and allowing a bosom sin to get the mastery over him, 
suffer shipwreck of faith. 

In opposition to Calvin, then, we must lay down the following 
as the doctrine of the Holy Scripture on the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

There are three different ways specified in Scripture in which a 
man may be eternally lost. 1. The sin against the Holy Ghost 
properly so-called, Matth. xii. 31,s. when a man obstinately resists 
the call of grace, and repels all the first motions of the Holy Spirit 
in his heart and conscience; 2. 1 John ii. 19, when one embraces 
Christianity outwardly and superficially without being truly born 
again, and then becomes a prey to the seducing talk of some 
vagabond babbler; and 3. Heb. vi. 4—6, when one has been 
truly born again, but gives place to the evil principle in his heart, 
and being worsted in the struggle, suffers himself to be taken 
captive by some more refined temptation of Satan, some more 
refined lie (as here by a seemingly pious attachment to the insti- 
tutions of the old covenant.) 

Why such a one is irrecoverably lost, we learn from the words 
in apposition to those we have considered: avactavpodvtas, &e. 
Such a one commits, in a more aggravated degree, the’sin which 
the unbelieving Jews committed against Christ. The Israelites 
crucified in their madness a pseudo-Messiah, or at the worst a 
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prophet. But he who has known and eaperienced Jesus as his Sa- 
viour and Redeemer, and yet after all falls away from Christianity, 
actually declares him whom he has known as the Son of God to be 
a pseudo-Messiah, and contemns him. 

If now by duvapers are meant the gifts communicated by the 
laying on of hands, then (as the laying on of hands took place 
after baptism,) the readers must have been baptized, and only 
taken again under instruction afterwards. Still durée may 
‘mean also the powers of sanctification in the wider sense. The 
former is however the more probable. 

Ver. 7, 8. The apostle here remembers Christ’s parable of the 
different kinds of ground. In this parable, however, we find the 
best refutation of the Calvinistic exegesis of vers. 4—6. The 
fruitful as well as the unfruitful soil received the same rain and 
blessing ; it is the fault of the soil if the seed is choked by thorns 
or evil lusts. The cause of the falling away lies not in the want 
of an abstract donum perseverantiae withheld by God, but in a 
shortcoming in the struggle with the old man. In the words cata- 
pas éyyvs the author cannot intend to say that the curse is still 
uncertain (this is forbidden by the words that follow), they simply 
mean “it goes towards the curse,” “the curse is impending over 
it.” (Comp. chap. viii. 13.)— Eis xadow for the nominative 
xadows isa Hebraism = sy) with the Lsubstantiae, comp. LXX. 
Is. xl. 16; xliv. 15. The meaning of the author is, of course, 
not that the thorns and thistles merely, but that the whole land 
itself shall be burned up with fire and brimstone (comp. Deut. 
xxix. 22.) This is, then, a type of the eternal destruction of the 
individual who was compared with an unfruitful field. 

Vers. 9—12. The author now turns to the other side of the 
subject, to the comforting hope that in the case of his readers it 
has not yet come to a falling way. “If we thus speak to you 
(in this style of earnest warning) we are yet persuaded of better 
things concerning you, of things that pertain to salvation.” (Ey6- 
peva. cwTnplas a Classical amplification of the adjectival idea = 
haud insalutaria. “Eyeo@ai twos, pertinere ad aliquid, to be con- 
nected with any thing, to have partin any thing. The expression 
is purposely left indefinite, and itis wrong to attempt to find in it 
one or another precise sense. “Eyoueva owtnpias forms only the 
general antithesis to katdpas éyyis. The change here from 
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severity to gentleness reminds us of the pauline passages Gal. iv. 
12 and 19; 2 Cor. x. 11. 

Ver. 10. The more that the new life has already shown itself 
to be efficacious in a Christian, the more that the fruits of holiness 
have already been visible in him, so much the more safely may it 
be concluded that his has been a true central, fundamental, and 
deep conversion. The more that his Christianity consisted only 
of theory and head orthodoxy, so much the more reason is there 
to fear that the whole man has not been converted, so much the 
greater danger is there of a seeming conversion and a subsequent 
falling away. What the man has gained by mere dialectics may 
again be entirely lost by mere dialectics, amid the temptations of 
the flesh and the trials of suffering. The only sure mark of con- 
version is the presence of sanctification ; the only sure mark of 
continuance in the state of grace is progress in sanctification. 

Upon this truth the sentiment of ver. 10 is founded. Because 
the readers have already evinced, and do still evince, the visible 
fruits of faith in works of love and of service, the author cherishes 
the persuasion that God will not let them fall, will not withdraw 
his Spirit and the help of his grace from them. It is striking, 
however, that he here appeals to the justice of God. The Roman 
Catholic theologians have made use of this passage by way of 
confirming their theory of the meritum condigni. The natural 
man can indeed perform no good and meritorious works ; but the 
converted man can, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, perform 
works perfectly good and therefore meritorious, which God 
rewards by the communication of new gifts of grace. The evan- 
gelical theologians have justly opposed to this theory the truth, 
that the best works of the regenerate are still stained with sin and 
imperfect, and, in fact, that nothing is said in our passage of 
rewarding particular works. But the evangelical theologians have, 
in general, been able to find no other way of explaining this 
passage than by supposing, that the good works of the regenerate, 
although imperfect, yet received a reward of grace from God. 
This, however, is a contradéctio in adjecto ; what God gives out 
of grace in spite of our imperfection wants precisely for that 
reason the quality of a reward.—The truth is, there is another 
righteousness besides that which recompenses or rewards. ‘The 
righteousness of God spoken of in our passage is that which 
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leads, guides, and governs, every man according to the particular 
stage of development which he occupies. It is here affirmed of 
God that he does not give up to perdition a man who can still in 
any way be saved, in whom the new life is not yet entirely extinct, 
and who has not yet entirely fallen away; but that he seeks to 
draw every one as long as they will allow themselves to be drawn. 
This is not a judicial or recompensing righteousness towards 
man (for man has no right to demand the assisting grace of God 
asa thing deserved), but it is the righteousness of the Father 
towards the Son who has bought men with his blood, and to whom 
we poor sinners still belong until we have fallen away from him. 
Not towards us but toward Christ would the Father be dé:sxos, 
were he to withdraw his gracious assistance from a man ere he 
has ceased to belong to the peculium of Christ. 

Ver. 11. The writer now expresses his earnest wish that his 
readers may advance in the Christian life with renewed zeal ; 
that “each one of them may now manifest, even to perfection, the 
same zeal in striving after the full assurance of hope,” as they 
had hitherto shown in the ayarn. The full assurance of hope is 
opposed to the wavering and uncertainty which they had hitherto 
shown, as to whether they might rely entirely and undividedly 
on the salvation and promise of Christ, or whether they required, 
together with this, the temple service, and Levitical priesthood. 

Ver. 12. The result of that zeal which the readers are to show 
is, that they may be no longer vw@pol (as they have been hitherto 
chap. v. 12), but may be equal to other Christians, not only in 
the ayarn Svaxovia but also in the riotis and waxpoduuia. Ma- 
xpobuula, however, by no means denotes merely passive patience, 
the passive endurance of suffering, but as at Rom. ii. 7 even 
trouovn serves to denote active constancy, this is still more 
denoted here by paxpobupula. 

Vers. 13—15. Here commences a somewhat more difficult train 
of thought which, by means of the particle yap, is connected with 
the foregoing as an explanation. The question presents itself : 
What is said in vers. 13—15, and what is intended to be proven 
by it or to be wferred from it as an explanation of ver. 12? 
What is said, and said in words grammatically quite clear, is : 
God has sworn to Abraham (comp. Gen. xxii. 16 ss. with chap. 
xvil. 1 ss.) that he will bless him and multiply him. And from 
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this it is inferred in ver. 15, that that ancestor of the covenant- 
people was thus also made a partaker of the promise through 
paxpoOvula. This idea of the paxpoOvpeiv is evidently the 
connecting link between ver. 12 and vers. 13—15. On the 
other hand, the words God hath sworn by himself, ver. 13, are 
at first only cited as an accessary circumstance which is after- 
wards brought into prominence in ver. 16, and made use of 
as a new and independent idea. (The words cata thy traéw 
Medxicedéx, chap. v. 6, are found to be cited quite in a similar 
way, and then, afterwards in chap. vii., made to form properly a 
new theme. Similarly also the citation chap. ill. 7—12 compared 
with ver. 15 ss. and chap. iv. 3 and 7.) 

The principal question then in the explanation of the three 
verses under consideration is, how far does the fact that God has 
sworn to Abraham that he will bless him and multiply him 
involve the inference, that Abraham attained to the (fulfilment 
of the) promise by paxpofupia? Bleek is certainly wrong when, 
in spite of the «ai oftw, he will still not allow ver. 5 to be an 
inference from vers. 13, 14, but finds in it a statement to the effect 
that Abraham deserved that promise of the blessing and multi- 
plying, by his constancy (in the faith) evinced at another time, 
namely, in the offering up of his son Isaac according to the 
command of God. The writer, indeed, does not in a single word 
point to the strength of faith shown in complying with the 
command to offer up Isaac ; but from the circumstance that God 
sware to Abraham to bless him and to multiply him, he infers 
that Abraham obtained the promise (namely the fulfilment of it) 
through the constancy of his faith. Now, whoever ascribes to 
our author a rabbinical method of exegesis which cleaves to words 
and to the letter must, here again, find himself greatly embar- 
rassed ; for here, as always, the vis argumentationis lies not in the 
letter, but in the thought. There are two particulars on which 
the force of the proof rests. First, God promised to Abraham 
with an oath; this already implied that the fulfilment of the promise 
was to be looked for at some future time, for there can be no need 
of confirming with an oath the promise of a gift which is forthwith 
and immediately bestowed ; an oath is then only necessary, when 
the fulfilment is so remote as to make it possible that doubts 
might spring up in the mind of the receiver of the promise from 
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the long delay. Secondly, the subject-matter of the promise, the 
promised object itself, was such as from the nature of the case 
could only be realised after the death of Abraham. He was to 
be blessed, and that by an immense multiplication of his seed ; 
this could, from the nature of the case, be fulfilled only many 
generations after Abraham. Thus Abraham throughout his whole 
life saw nothing of the fulfilment of the promise which had been 
made to him (comp. chap. xi. 39); he was directed to continue 
until death in the constancy of the hope of that which he saw not. 
So also are the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews admonished 
not to rely on the earthly, visible, Jewish theocracy and. its 
institutions, but with the constaney of Abraham’s faith to build 
their hope of salvation on the crucified Jesus who has gone into 
the heavens, whose followers still form a scattered flock, and who 
have nothing on earth but the hope of what is promised for the 
future. 

Vers. 16—19. The author now brings into prominence the 
accessary idea indicated in ver. 13: that God can swear by none 
greater than he is himself, and makes use of it for a new turn of 
the thought, namely, for the inference that, just because God is 
in himself unchangeable, a promise which he has not only given, 
but has, moreover, sworn by himself in confirmation of it, is 
absolutely sure and settled. In this certainty of the promises of 
God there lies a second motive for the readers to continue stedfast 
in the hope of the glory promised to the Messianic Israel (already 
in Abraham’s time.) And from this the author, having inwardly 
prepared his readers and opened their hearts, dexterously retraces 
his steps to his theme respecting the similarity between the New 
Testament Messianic priesthood and that of Melchisedec. 

Ver. 16. “ Men swear by one who is greater (than themselves), 
‘and the oath is for certainty beyond all strife” (for indisputable 
certainty.) This idea is in itself plain. Men swear by a being 
who is greater than they, who possesses omniscience enabling him 
to know the perjured person, and power and justice to punish 
him. ‘The oath consists in this, that the person who swears calls 
the higher being to witness at once the promise and its fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment, and to be the eventual avenger of the latter. 
(Hence with the purified Christian every word is a tacit oath, 
inasmuch as it is spoken in the consciousness of the testimony of 
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the all-present and all-knowing God. And hence Christ forbids 
swearing by inanimate things (Matth. v. 34), and puts that state 
of mind in which every yea is a yea—i.e. in which every word, 
whether God be expressly called to witness or not, is spoken in 
the consciousness that God is witness—in the place of that 
swearing which was alike superstitious and false. Christ therefore 
does not forbid the oath, but he wills that the Christian should 
speak only oaths, and that in this way the difference between 
swearing and not swearing should find an end.) 

Ver. 16. Now in God, the possibility of wavering, or the want 
of veracity, and thus the necessity of a higher guarantee, falls 
absolutely to the ground. He is true, not on account of another 
or from fear of any other, but by his own nature. Therefore he 
can swear only by himself, he can produce only himself and his 
own nature as the witness and guarantee of his veracity. It is 
true that for this very reason God’s swearing by himself is an 
anthropopathism, or more correctly a condescension to human 
infirmity. On his own account he needs not to swear; on his 
own account the form of swearing, the form of a promiser and a 
witness, might be dispensed with. But so long as to man the 
knowledge of the unchangeableness of God was still hidden or 
imperfect, God condescended to swear. With wonderful wisdom 
he stooped to the human presupposition of the possibility of change 
in God, therefore he sware ; but inasmuch as he sware by himself, 
he in the same act lifted man upwards to the knowledge that he 
has that in his own nature which hinders him from change. This _ 
idea, which was already briefly indicated in ver. 18, is further 
developed in ver. 17. 

"Ev @, literally “in which circumstances,” = in these circum- 
stances, quae cum ita sint. Hence it may be rendered by 
“therefore” (Theophylact, Erasmus, Schlichting, Grotius, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck, Bleek, &c.) ’Ev 6 does not, 
however, belong to PovaAcwevos ; Rambach and others have 
explained thus: as now by this (by conforming to the practice 
among men of swearing) God would show, &c. ; the swearing of 
God is evidently, however, not placed parallel with the swearing 
of men, but in opposition to it, as already appears from the words 
avOpwrror wev yap. Ev @ belongs rather to €uecitevcev. 
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“Therefore (because men swear by one superior to themselves) 
God, when he would show to the heirs of the promise the 
immutability of his will in a superabundantly sure way, placed 
himself in the middle” (between himself qua the promiser, and 
men.)—Meoutevw, se interponere, to place one’s self as mediator 
between two parties. Then specially in promises in the form of 
an oath, to place one’s self as warranter, as fidejussor or security 
between the promiser and the receiver of the promise, in order to 
undertake the security for the fulfilment of the promise. God 
does this when a man swears by him; he then lets himself be 
called by both men as a witness and guarantee. When, however, 
God swears by himself, he then as it were comes in between 
himself and men. In other words, he is his own witness. 

Ver. 18. “Therefore we have firm consolation by two inde- 
structible things, in both of which it is impossible for God to lie 
—we who flee for refuge to lay hold on the hope at the future 
goal.” As God is in himself unchangeable and true, and needs 
not to swear, so his promise is in itself alone already sure and 
indestructible. But when, moreover, he appears not merely as 
promiser, but (inasmuch as he swears) also as peoutevwv, as his 
own witness and security, then must the fulfilment be doubly 
sure, or, more precisely, a double testimony is given to the divine 
immutability. 

In the words which stand in apposition to the subject of xata- 
guyovtes, &c., the author repeats the condition upon which a 
subjective interest is obtained in the promise which is in itself 
and objectively sure, Nothing is wanting on God’s part; but we 
on our part, forsaking all false consolation, must flee to lay hold 
on the €Azis mpoxeywévn. (On the partic. aor. comp. chap. iv. 
3.—Others less naturally understand catagvyovtes as an absolute 
idea, and make xpatijca dependent on mapd«dnous, and give 
this latter the signification “ admonition, injunction.”) The hope 
involves here both the object of the hope (comp. the adjective 
mpoxeyevn) and the act of it (comp. kpatjoa.) Kataguyovres 
is well explained by Calvin thus : Hoc verbo significat, non aliter 
Deo vere nos fidere, quam dum praesidiis omnibus aliis destituti 
ad solidam ejus promissionem confugimus. The readers were to 
flee from all false Judaistic props of hope in the concern of their 
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salvation, and to direct their eye alone to the invisible goal of 
future glory promised in Christ. 

Ver. 19. This firm hope resting solely upon Christ is “a sure 
and firm anchor of the soul, and such as enters into the inner 
place behind the vail.” Two figures are here, not so much mixed 
as, in a very elegant manner, combined. The author might 
compare the world to a sea, the soul to a ship, the future stil] 
concealed glory to the covered bottom of the sea, the remote fi. m 
Jand stretching beneath the water and covered by the water. 
Or he might compare the present life upon earth to the fore- 
court, and the future blessedness to the heavenly sanctuary, 
which is still, as it were, concealed from us by a vail. He has, 
however, combined the two figures. The soul, like a shipwrecked 
mariner, clings to an anchor, and sees not where the cable of the 
anchor runs to, where it is made fast ; it knows, however, that it 
is firmly fixed behind the vail which conceals from it the future 
glory, and that if it only keeps fast hold of the anchor, it will, in 
due time, be drawn in with the anchor by a rescuing hand into 
the holiest of all. Thus there is in the hope itself that which the 
fulfilment certainly brings about. 

Ver. 20. The holy of holies is now more particularly described 
as that “into which Christ is enteted as our Forerunner.” In 
these words the author touches on the second section of the first 
part (chap. ii. ver. 16, comp. with ver. 17), and at the same time 
on the second section of the second part (chap. iv. vers. 10 and 
14.) In both passages, but with more distinctness in the second, 
the inference was drawn from this going before of Christ as the 
first fruits and preparer of the way to heaven, that his office is a 
high-priestly office. Thus the sentiment of ver. 20 leads the author 
naturally and without constraint back to the theme begun 
at chap. v. 1—10, namely, the comparison of Christ with the high 
priest, and now, after having prepared the hearts of the readers 
for what he is about to say, he proceeds exactly from the place 
where he broke off at chap. v.10; he repeats the new theme 
already intimated there: Christ is a priest after the order of 
Melchisedec, and this similarity between his priesthood and that 
of Melchisedec culminates in the eternity of it. 
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SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. vii.) 


THE MESSIAH, AS A HIGH PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER OF MEL~ 
CHISEDEC, IS A SUPERIOR HIGH PRIEST TO AARON. 


The train of thought in this chapter is most clearly arranged. 
First, it is shown in ver. 1—10 that Melchisedec’s priesthood was 
of a higher order than the Levitical; then, in vers. 11—19, the 
inference is drawn from this, that the Levitical priesthood, and, 
in like manner also, the Mosaical law upon which it was grafted 
was imperfect, and finally in vers. 20—28, that the Messiah, 
because according to Ps. cx. he must be a high priest after the 
order of Melchisedec, was greatly superior to the Levitical priest- 
hood as well as to the Mosaical law. 

The first of these three parts divides itself again into two lines 
of thought; in vers. 1—3 it is shown that the priesthood of 
Melchisedec is an eternal priesthood, in ver. 4—10 that Mel- 
chisedec took tithes from Levit. 

Vers. 1—3. Odros points back to chap. vi. 20. This Mel- 
chisedec, namely, he who is spoken of in Ps. ex. The principal 
nerve of the passage lies, of course, in the principal verb pévee 
eis TO Sunvexés (not as Storr would have it in the words épunvevd- 
pevos Bactrevs Sixatoovvns.) It was already intimated in chap. 
vi. 20, that Christ is like Melchisedec an eternal high priest. 
And, now in vers. 1—3, it is explained in how far Melchisedec’s 
priesthood was eternal, and in like manner it is then shown in 
vers. 20—28 in how far Christ’s priesthood was eternal. It can 
therefore not be doubted that the words pévee eis 7d Sinvenés 
contain the principal idea of the sentence. All the other parts 
from vers. 1—8 are only accessary members of an explanatory 
kind. 

The question, however, still remains in what relation does this 
principal idea stand to the thesis chap. iv. 20. Are we to take 
the yap in an argumentative sense, and is it the intention of the 
author to prove in vers. 1—3 that Christ was a high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec? And does the proof consist in this, 
that Melchisedec was an eternal priest, and that, in like man- 
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ner, an eternal priesthood belongs also to Christ, so that in virtue 
of this tertium comparationis—eternity—Christ can be called a 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec? This cannot possibly 
have been the author’s intention. He must in this case have 
left out the words eis tov ai@va in the thesis chap. vi. 20, and, 
instead of this, must have introduced immediately after ver. 3 
what he says from vers. 20—28. (The train of thought must 
then have been: Christ is a high priest after the manner 
of Melchisedec; for, Melchisedec’s priesthood was eternal, 
Christ’s priesthood was also eternal, ergo.)—In reality, how- 
ever, the author was under no necessity whatever of proving 
that Christ’s priesthood was and must be after the order of | 
Melchisedec. This had already been settled at chap. v. 1 
—10, and settled on the ground that the prophetical psalm, 
Ps. cx., contains the calling of the Messiah to the priestly dig- 
nity, and that the Psalmist had therefore before-hand ascribed 
to the Messiah the priestly in conjunction with the kingly honour. 
No, it is not the aim of the author to prove in chap. vii. 1—3 
that the priesthood of Christ is of the same order as that of 
Melchisedec, but, from the thesis already established, chap. vi. 
20, to draw inferences, the inference, namely, that the priesthood 
of the Messiah is superior to the Levitical priesthood. 

We must therefore take ydp in an ewplicative signification in 
the sense of namely. The weighty import of the thesis, chap. vi. 
20, is now to be evolved, the author will, so to speak, unfold to 
the reader the fulness of meaning that lies in the simple expres- 
sion after the order of Melchisedec, and show him with what 
important results it is fraught. 

A series of clauses in apposition follows the subject of the 
sentence, which, however, do not all belong to the subject, but 
in part to the predicate. Those which belong to the predicate 
begin with: first being by interpretation ; that they begin here 
and nowhere else is evident from this, that the first two attributes 
are here repeated by way of being explained. 

Melchisedec, ..... first being by interpretation king of 
righteousness, 

king of Salem, .... then king of Salem, 7.c., king of peace, 

priest. of God, &e. 


We have therefore to render the sentence thus: “This Mel- 
Onz 
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chisedec, king of Salem, priest of the most high God, who met 
Abraham, &c., and blessed him, abideth for ever as one whose 
name signifies king of righteousness, &c.” The first group of 
appositional clauses serves to denote and to describe the subject ; 
the second serves to show, what ground there is for ascribing to 
this subject the predicate abideth for ever. 

Let us consider the first group. Melchisedec, the well-known 
king of the Amorites, Gen. xiv. The conjecture of Jerome, 
Luther, &c., that Melchisedec was no other than Shem the son of 
Noah, is now with reason universally rejected. Equally unten- 
able is the view of Molinius, Hottinger, &c., that Melchisedec 
was no man, but a temporary incarnation of the Son of God. 
Melchisedec was doubtless, according to the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, none other than an Amoritic prince of a 
tribe among whom (just as in the house of Laban) the ancient 
primitive monotheism was still preserved, and who, according to 
the old patriarchal fashion, still offered sacrifices as the priest of 
his tribe to the invisible God in heaven.—The words who met 
&c. as also the words to whom he gave a tenth, &c. serve here, 
first of all, to recall to the minds of his readers the few incidents 
that have been preserved from the life of this man, and ‘to give 
them a more distinct presentation of the form of Melchisedec, 
although these incidents are afterwards, vers. 4 and 6, again 
taken up and made use of for farther inferences (just as at chap. 
vi. 13 the words é7rel, &c.) . 

Pass we now to the second group of clauses in apposition. 
Melchisedec remains a priest fer ever, he whose name being 
interpreted is King of righteousness, whose title signifies King of 
peace. The author was fully entitled to lay stress on these 
names, as they were not merely arbitrary, but were really expres- 
sive of the nature and character of that man. If our author had 
drawn similar inferences from the name of the later king Adoni- 
zedec of Salem (Josh. x.), this might justly have been character- 
ized as a rabbinical proceeding ; but every reader of sound sense 
will feel how impossible such a proceeding would be to the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, how harshly it would contrast with 
the usually profound character of his reasonings. In Melchisedec 
the nomen et omen truly met and harmonised. The tribe of 
people which had built Salem must have been really a peaceable 
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tribe, otherwise they would not have given to the city the name 
“Peace,” “ city of Peace,” and, in fact, the king of this city had 
not involved himself and his people in that war which, considering 
the times, was a pretty extensive war. This king himself showed 
really a sense of justice in sympathising with the righteous cause 
of Abraham, and he showed more than this, in coming to meet 
Abraham in a friendly spirit with presents of refreshment, 
Abraham, the champion of faith, offers to him gifts of homage ; 
nay, in giving him the tenth, he thereby places himself under his 
sovereignty, he takes refuge beneath the sceptre of this king 
who served the living God, in order that under his protection 
he may henceforth live unmolested by hostile bands of heathen. 


The names pts sob and poy qbo therefore, really ex- 
press only in a concise way the features of character and form 
which distinguished that priest king. And when David (Ps. 
110) in the spirit of prophecy sees and expects of the seed pro- 
mised to him, that, like Melchisedec, he will unite the priestly 
with the kingly dignity, he surely does not predict in these words 
a merely outward and mechanical conjunction of the two dignities, 
but he has before him the figure of a man in whom, as in Mel- 
chisedec, the kingly power would be consecrated and penetrated 
with the sanctifying virtue of the priestly dignity and work, the 
form, therefore, of a king who would truly govern in peace 
(comp. 2 Sam. vii. 11) and righteousness (comp. Ps. xlv. 8.) 

From this alone, however, it does not follow that Melchisedec’s 
priesthood is eternal. In order to prove this other attributes are 
still necessary. Melchisedec is without father, without mother, 
without descent. What does the author mean by this? Schulz 
and Béhme have imputed such absurdity to him as to suppose, 
that he really meant to say that Melchisedec came into the world 
without parents, and with some this strange idea even yet finds 
acceptance. But is it seriously believed that the author meant 
to ascribe to Melchisedec a really eternal priesthood? Christ - 
then was not the only eternal priest ! Such an interpretation as 
this which cleaves to the letter, carries only in itself that rabbi- 
nical narrowness which those who employ it think they find in 
the Holy Scriptures. 


Our author reasons in quite the reverse way, He turns 
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entirely away from all investigation respecting the other unknown 
events in Melchisedec’s life, and views him only in so far as 
Dayid in the 110th psalm has made use of him, and could make 
use of him as a type of the Messiah. The individual Melchisedec 
who met Abraham had indeed a father and a mother, possibly a 
brave father and a gentle mother—for all we know. But just 
because we do not know this, and because David also could know 
nothing of it when he used the words, “Thou art a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec,” he cannot have intended to say: the 
Messiah will have a brave or not brave father, a gentle or 
ungentle mother, &c.,—in other words, he could not mean to set 
forth the individual with his other characteristics as a figure of the 
future Messiah, but must have referred to the figure of Mel- 
chisedec only in so far as it stands out from obscurity in Gen. xiv., 
when he said of the promised seed that he shall be a priest after 
the manner of Melchisedec. 

But this and this alone is justly important to our author. The 
Levitical priest had to legitimize himself as a priest by his 
descent from Levi and Aaron; Melchisedec’s priesthood had 
certainly nothing to do with his race and his descent, as nothing 
at all has been recorded of his descent. Melchisedec stands alto- 
gether outside of the great theocratical lineage, which runs from 
Abraham upwards to Adam and downwards to Levi and Aaron, 
&e. He comes forth from the darkness, like a streak of light, 
only to disappear immediately in the darkness again. And yet— 
although he cannot have been a priest by theocratical descent— 
the Holy Scripture adduces him, Moses himself adduces him as 
a “priest of God on high,” and acknowledges him as such. If 
now the Messiah is to be a priest after the order of Melchisedec, 
then to him also is ascribed not the Levitical hereditary priest- 
hood but an independent priesthood having its root in his own 
person. 

That the words awdrtwp, duijtwp mean here really nothing 
more than parentibus zgnotis appears partly, from the analogy of 
profane writers (for example, Horace serm. 1, 6, 10: Multos 
saepe viros nullis majoribus ortos. Liv. iv. 3: Servium Tullium, 
captiva Corniculana natum, patre nullo, matre serva, Cic. de 
oratore IT, 64: Quid hoc clamoris? quibus nec pater nec mater, 
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tanta confidentia estis ?)—partly from the explanatory dyeveado- 
yntos, which, as is well known, signifies not “without generation” 
but “without pedigree.” 

Now this also points already indirectly at the eternal nature of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec ; the full proof, however, is first 
given in the words having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, but apopovwpévos TH vid tod Oeod. How this is to be 
explained appears from what has just been said. The individual 
Melchisedec had, in truth, a beginning and an end of life; but 
of this nothing is recorded in the Pentateuch, and therefore 
David could not refer to it in the 110th psalm. It is of import. 
ance to the author that nothing is recorded of Melchisedec’s birth 
and death. As he has explained without father and without 
mother by the term without genealogy, so now he explains having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life by apopowwpévos, &e. 
Calvin has already observed with reason that the author does not 
say duotos. Melchisedec was not like to Christ, but was repre- 

sented in a manner like to Christ. But that nothing is recorded 
in the Pentateuch of the beginning and end of Melchisedec’s life, 
and that, notwithstanding, Melchisedec is acknowledged as a 
priest of God, and that this his priesthood—without predecessors 
and successors—was set forth by David as a type of the future 
Messianic priesthood—this, again, has properly for our author a 
positive significance. This is to be explained by the antithesis to 
the Levitical priesthood ; for all these characteristic features of the 
priesthood of Melchisedec are adduced as bearing on the compa- 
rison with the Levitical priesthood, and in proof of the inferiority 
of the latter. The Levitical priest or highpriest became a priest 
by his birth, and left the priesthood at his death to his son; his office 
was, from the nature of him who held it, not a continuing one, 
but one that moved onwards from member to member, and this 
succession was expressly prescribed and regulated in the law. 
When therefore the Psalmist will describe the priestly glory of 
the promised seed, and seeks to concentrate this in a corresponding 
type, he selects not that of a ritual Levitical high priest—one of 
those high priests who, from generation to generation, ceased 
from their office and gave place to each other—but that of Mel- 
chisedee who, a, was a priest not by formal, legal investment, but 
because his internal character, his asics of righteousness and 
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peace impelled him to bring sacrifices to God, and to consecrate 
the power of the king by the internal qualities of the priest ; who, 
b, was a priest not by descent but in himself; and who therefore, 
¢, was not a link in a chain of predecessors and successors, but is 
represented as alone in his order, and thus far as one who con- 
tinues a priest (yields up his priesthood to no one). 

It is therefore truly no play upon words or artifice of ingenuity, 
but the divine wisdom and illumination of the Holy Spirit, by 
which our author obtains the inferences which he builds on those 
particulars in the form under which Melchisedec is represented 
tous. The vindication of his procedure lies in this, that Mel- 
chisedec does not appear as in himself (Gen. xiv.) a type of 
Christ, but is first stamped as a type of Christ by David in 
Ps. cx., who in this could not certainly refer to all that Mel- 
chisedec was, but only to the little that was recorded of 
him in Gen. xiv.—Seeing then that David when he would 
describe in its highest form the glory of the seed promised to 
him, selects not the form of a Levitical high priest, but that of 
Melchisedec as represented in Gen. xiv., our author must needs 
inquire, wherefore and on what grounds this of Melchisedec 
appeared to the Psalmist the most glorious form, more so than 
that of a Levitical high priest. These reasons were not difficult 
to discover. The Levitical high priest was such by investment ; 
altogether apart from his personal character, but the Messiah was 
to be a high priest (comp. i. 9, ii. 17, iv. 15) from his own internal 
character, through his personal holiness, compassion, righteous- 
ness, and truth, just as Melchisedec was a high priest through his 
own independent free act and piety. The Leyvitical high priest 
held his office in virtue of his descent fiom Levi and Aaron; the 
Messiah was to descend not from Aaron but from David; like 
Melchisedee he was to stand outside of the hereditary Levitical 
succession of priests. The Levitical high priest must give place 
to a successor; the Messiah was to be a priest-king without end 
(2 Sam. vii.; Ps. ex. 4); to this corresponds in Melchisedec the 
circumstance, that we are nowhere told of his successor in the 
priestly office. In the manner then in which the account 
respecting Melchisedec is given Gen. xiv. lies the reason why he 
must have appeared to the Psalmist as more exalted than the 
Levitical high priest. None of those limitations which were 
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essentiul to the latter are ascribed to the former. It is precisely 
in the mysterious way in which the Pentateuch represents him 
as emerging from the darkness, and standing above the theo- 
cratical race, that we are to seek the ground of that impression 
of more exalted majesty which induced the Psalmist to set him 
forth as a type or example of the priest-kingly glory belonging to 
the future Messiah. It will, accordingly, be evident that those 
expositors are entirely mistaken who maintain, that the words 
remameth a priest for ever intimate merely that the priestly office 
of Melchisedec was everlasting. The office was also in the case 
of the Levitical high priests abiding and lasting. No! the person 
of Melchisedec—not precisely his person in its individual reality 
but in the outline of it which was presented to the Psalmist— 
wore the aspect of a priest whose priesthood had its root in himself, 
and who resigned his office to no successor. ‘The substance of ver. 
1—8 is therefore this: Already the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ascribe to the Messiah a priesthood which, in virtue 
of its internal and external independence and freedom from limi- 
tations, is far superior to the Levitical priesthood. 

Ver. 4—10. A second proof now follows of the superiority of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec to the Levitical priesthood. This 
second proof is drawn from the incidents in the history of ° 
Melchisedec already mentioned casually in ver. 1, s., who met 
Abraham, &c. The whole argument in ver. 4—10 moves in the 
form of a sorites. This sorites consists of two principal parts. In 
ver. 4—7, from the circumstance that Abraham gave to Mel- 
chisedec the tenth and received his blessing it is inferred, that 
Melchisedec was superior to Abraham. In ver. 9, 10 from the 
fact that Levi was then yet in the loins of Abraham it is inferred, 
that Levi also was subordinate to Abraham. 

_ The first part of the sorites will in a scholastico-logical form 
stand thus :— 


Major: The receiver of tithe and bestower of the blessing is 
superior to the giver of tithe and receiver of the 
blessing. 

Minor: But Abraham gave tithe to Melchisedec and received 
the blessing from him. 


Conclusion: Therefore Melchisedec is superior to Abraham. 
g 
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‘The author does not, however, merely omit the conclusion accor- 
ding to the form of the sorites, and forthwith proceed to the 
second principal part, but he makes the omission of the conclu- 
sions still more easy by the simple process of placing the major 
after the minor proposition. 

Ver. 4 is the first half of the minor: Melchisedec received 
from Abraham the tenth. In ver. 5 a subsidiary remark follows, 
to the effect that Melchisedec received the tenth from Abraham 
in a much more striking and distinguished manner than the 
Levites now receive it from the Jews. In ver. 6 the first half 
of the minor, enlarged by the antithetical reference to ver. 5, is 
repeated, and the second half of the minor: that Melchisedec— 
blessed Abraham, is added. 

In ver. 7 the major proposition (already involving the con- 
clusion) now follows the minor; formally, however, it is adduced 
only in reference to the blessing. (The same thing was already 
self-evident in reference to the levying of the tithe chiefly from 
ver. 5.) 

After it has been shown that Melchisedec i is superior to Abra- 
ham, the receiver of the promise, and “the progenitor of all the 
Levitical and non-Levitical Jews, the author, now glancing 
’ back to ver. 1—3, makes the transition in ver. 8 to the second 
principal part of the sorites, ver. 9, 10, ver. 9 containing the 
thesis, ver. 10 the proof. 

Ver. 4. The particle 6€ serves simply to denote the transi- 
tion to another subject. “ But now observe further.” II7\zKos 
how great, how highly exalted, namely, in comparison with the 
Levitical high priests. The @ does not serve first to determine 
who is meant by odtos; but odros refers backwards to the 
Melchisedec named in ver. 1—3, and @ is confirmatory, cui. 
= quum ei. The apposition 6 ratpidpyns is, on account of the 
emphasis, placed at the end of the period. He who, as the 
progenitor of all Israel, also of the Levites, is superior to Israel 
and to the Levites, nevertheless paid the tenth to Melchisedec, 
and thus placed himself in a subordinate position to him. This 
finishes the first part of the minor proposition (placed before the 
major in ver. 7.) 

Before, however, the author adds the other part in ver. 6, he 
must first meet an objection. The objector might say, Why is 
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so much stress laid on the circumstance that Melchisedec took 
tithes? Did not the Levitical priests also take tithes? The 
author must needs show, therefore, what an important difference 
there is between the two cases. He does this in a subsidiary 
remark at ver. 5. He first of all introduces the objection itself 
in the form of a restriction, “and indeed the Levites also take 
tithes ;’ he, however, at the same time, joins to this restriction or 
concession all the particulars in which the inferiority of the 
Levites in this respect shows itself, so that he can then forthwith 
set forth, in opposition to this, the higher form of tithe-taking 
in the case of Melchisedec, and with this can, at the same time, 
repeat in a more enlarged and more definite form, in the 6th 
verse, the idea of the minor proposition of ver. 4. 

We must first of all consider more closely the subject: of wev 
€x TOV viov Aevt Thy ‘epatetav AapPavovtes. That of NauBdvovtes 
is really the subject, and that the words ex tov vidv Aevt depend 
on Aap PavorTes, is evident of itself. If of é« trav vidv Aevt by 
itself were taken as the subject, and tv (epatelay NapPavortes 
as a more special determination of the idea in the predicate, we 
should then obtain the unsuitable sense that the Levites then take 
tithes when they receive or enter upon the priesthood. This, how- 
ever, would not be agreeable to historical fact. With as little 
reason can we, with Bleek and others, render thus: those among 
the Levites who receive the priesthood (in opposition to those who 
were Levites merely without being priests)—for, according to 
the Mosaic law, all Levites received tithe (Lev. xxvii. 30.) 
The emphasis rather lies on AapPdvortes, and the Levites are 
placed in a twofold antithesis to Melchisedec ; first, as those who 
were descended from Levi; secondly, as those who received the 
priesthood (in virtue of this their descent.) “Those who, being 
of the sons of Levi, received the priesthood,” stand in opposition 
to Melchisedec, who, according to ver. 1—3, was without gene- 
alogy, and had neither predecessor nor successor ; but whose 
priesthood flowed independently, as it were, from his own person. 
(So substantially also Reland, Pierce, Wolf.) 

The word Xap Bavortes, then, already indicates one point of infe- 
riority in the Levitical receiving of tithes. A further point of infe- 
riority is given in the words évtodv éxovot. The Levites received 
by a command the right to lift tithes, and the rest of the Israelites 
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give tithes because they must do so. Abraham, on the contrary, 
gave tithe to Melchisedec voluntarily. There there was a third party 
(namely, God) who is superior to the Levites, as well as to the 
rest of the tribes, to whom the tithe properly belonged, and who 
assigned it to the Levites. Here it was the personal dignity 
and majesty of Melchisedec that moved Abraham to give tithes. 
The same antithesis is repeated in the words cata tov vomov. 

But the author does not overlook the circumstance, also, that 
the right of the Levites to exact tithes extends only to the Aads, 
TovTeaTL ToOvs adeApovs adTav, while Melchisedec’s superiority 
stretches beyond his tribe, even to Abraham, who was quite a 
stranger to him. In like manner, also, that the descent from 
Abraham as, on the one hand (in the case of the Levites) it 
confers the right to take tithes, so, on the other hand (in the 
case of those who are not Levites), it does not protect from the 
burden of paying tithes. This latter les in the words, though 
they came out of the loins of Abraham. Is Melchisedec, then, 
superior to the progenitor of the race whose members divide 
themselves into tithe-receivers and tithe-payers, it is therefore 
evident that the right of these latter (the Levites) to take tithes 
is of a far inferior nature to the right of Melchisedec. Or, 
in other words: that Melchisedec stood higher above Abraham, 
than among his descendants the Levites stand above those who 
are not Levites. The relation might be mathematically repre- 
sented thus: 

Melchisedec => => [Abraham > (Levites > not Leyites) ]. 
Then, in addition to this, comes the other difference indicated in 
the words évtodjv and kata vowov, between the right of the 
Levites to take tithes as a dependent right, and conferred by the 
lawgiver, and that of Melchisedec as independent and flowing 
from his personal dignity. 

In ver. 6 the other side of the comparison between Melchi- 
sedec and the Levitical priests is presented, and special emphasis 
laid on this feature of it that Melchisedec received tithes from 
one who, in respect of descent, was not connected with him. In 
this the first part of the minor proposition is repeated, but in a 
more full and definite form. To this is added here the second 
part of the minor proposition, viz., that Abraham, although he 
had received from God the theocratical promise, was yet blessed 
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of Melchisedec. The designation tov éyovta tas émayyedtas 
corresponds in its logical position to the designation 6 matpid- 
pxns, ver. 4. At both a xalrep might be supplied instead of 
the article. 

In ver. 7 the major proposition now follows the minor, and 
here we do not indeed find both parts of the minor referred with 
scholastic accuracy to corresponding general propositions, but 
only the second part of it, which was adduced immediately 
before. “ Without all contradiction the less is blessed of the 
higher,” — he who blesses is always superior to him who is 
blessed. The parallel member: The tithe-receiver is always 
superior to the tithe-giver was so self-evident (especially after 
what was said from ver 5 onwards), that the author might safely 
omit it. 

Equally unnecessary was the formal statement of the conclu- 
ston: Ergo Melchisedec is superior to Abraham; and so much 
the more, as he had placed the major proposition, which involved 
this conclusion, behind the minor. 

He therefore, in ver. 8, forthwith makes the transition to the 
second principal part of the sorites, to the argument, namely (for 
which also he had already prepared the way in ver. 5), that if 
Abraham is inferior to Melchisedec, so much the more inferior 
to him is Levi. He, however, makes this transition precisely in 
such a way as to introduce an accessory remark-which connects 
substantially with the accessory remarks of the 5th verse. 

The idea, namely, that here (under the Levitical law) it is 
dying men who receive tithes, but there, he of whom it is testi- 
fied that he liveth—this idea forms no link in the syllogistic 
chain, does not follow from ver. 7, and proves nothing for ver. 
8, but is in reality an accessory idea, serving only to lead the 
attention of the reader away from Abraham to the Levites. In 
respect of its import, this verse merely points back in a brief 
way to ver. 3, and only in this view is it, in general, intelligible. 
If ver. 3 had not gone before, ver. 8 might then really be so 
understood as if the author there meant to ascribe an endless 
life to the individual Melchisedec (for, with Justinian, Capellus, 
and others, to consider Christ as the subject of &, is mere non- 
sense.) But, after what was said in ver. 3 (as in the main Bleek 
also has rightly perceived) waptupovpevos bts & can be nothing 
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else than a concise representation of the idea: pare dpynv 
Hpepav pyre Cwhs Tédos xwv, and is therefore to be explained 
thus: “Of whom only his life is recorded, not his death” 
(Bleek); or, in other words: it is again not the individual 
Melchisedec who has the ‘testimony that he liveth, but it is again 
the typical figure of Melchisedec, as it appeared to the eye of 
the Psalmist in the framework of Gen. xiv. Ver. 8, therefore, 
contains nothing new, but merely reminds the reader of the 
inferiority of the Levitical priesthood, already shown at ver. 3, 
and this with the view, as has been already observed, merely of 
turning in this way the attention of the reader from Abraham to 
the tribe of Levi. 

Ver. 9, 10. In these verses we have now the second principal 
part of the sorites itself. In ver. 9 a thesis is laid down, a minor 
proposition to which the major proposition of the foregoing syllo- 
gism implicitly contained in ver. 7 (the tithe-receiver is superior 
to the tithe-giver) stands directly related; namely, the minor pro- 
position :; Levi also ina certain sense paid tithes to Melchisedec ; 
so that here, neither the major proposition nor the conclusion 
needed to be specially adduced. In ver. 10 the minor proposition 
of ver. 9 is proven. ‘The words in both verses are perfectly clear. 
In the mode of reasoning, however, many commentators have, 
with a greater or less display of merriment, found here again a 
thoroughly crass specimen of the rabbinical manner of interpre- 
tation and reasoning, while others again (as Olshausen, Bleek) 
have sought to vindicate this reasoning by viewing it merely as 
an “ argumentatio ad hominem directed against the Jewish 
estimation of mere bodily descent” (which might properly be 
called deductio ad absurdum),-and thus to defend it against the 
charge of unsuitableness. Even Olshausen thinks that this argu- 
ment is “ not to be understood literally, and that the author means 
to indicate this by ws ézros edzeiv ;” but how then is it to be 
understood ?—The argument would indeed be rabbinical, if the 
author had inferred from Levi’s being still in the loins of Abraham 
that Levi participated in Abraham’s giving tithes considered as 
an individual act of Abraham. For example, it would be strange 
and absurd were I to reason thus: “The Margrave George of 
Brandenburg with great courage protected the Reformation in 
Baireuth; but Frederic William Iv. was then in the loins of 
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George, therefore Frederic William IV. with great courage 
protected the Reformation in Baireuth.” Our author, on the 
contrary, infers from the fact that Levi was then in the loins of 
Abraham (i.e. let it be observed, that neither Levi, nor Isaac, nor 
Jacob were at that time begotten—for so soon as Isaac was 
begotten Levi was no longer in Abraham’s loins) only this, that 
the legal relation in which Abraham placed himself to Melchisedec 
held good also with reference to Levi. That he does not mean 
an absolute participation by Levi in the paying of tithes, but only 
such a participation in a certain sense, not a participation in the 
act as such, but only in the results and legal consequences of it, 
seems to me to be indicated by the clause ws ézros efmrety which is 
added to dedexdtwra. He therefore takes care not to say of 
Levi Sexatnv édwxev, and purposely makes use,of the passive 
dedexatwtat. In this view the argument is fully justified. If, 
for example, I obtain the freedom of the city of Hamburgh, and 
have already a son arrived at majority, my investment with this 
right will not affect the position ofthis son; on the other hand, 
those of my children who are still minors, and those whom I may 
afterwards beget, participate in this right of citizenship which I 
have acquired. Or, if the Knight of Kronenburgh has placed 
himself in subjection to the Duke of Nassau as vassal, his already 
grown up and independent son does not participate in this act, 
but the children who are begotten after this act of subjection 
must acknowledge the sovereignty of the Duke of Nassau. So 
also here. If, at the period referred to in Gen. xiv., Isaac had 
been an independent man, he would have had a right to say to 
his father: You may, if it pleases you, subject yourself to this 
Melchisedec ; that does not affect me ; Iam free. Isaac, however, 
was not begotten until after Abraham had entered into this rela- 
tion of subjection. With perfect justice, therefore, is the inference 
drawn from the dependent character of the descendents to their 
participation in the act of subjection. Of course, however, it is 
not an outward political relation of subjection that is here meant 
(for such could only be spoken of, if the posterity of Abraham 
had continued all along to be subjects of the Amoritic kings of 
Salem), but an zdeal subordination of the theocratical race to the 
priestly form of Melchisedec.’ 


1 Strange to say, many commentators have found a difficulty in this, 
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In ver. 11—19 we have the second train of thought in this 
section. In ver. 1—10 the priesthood of Melchisedee was 
compared with the Levitical, and the inferiority of the latter 
demonstrated. In ver. 11—19 the author demonstrates, as a 
further inference from this, the tmperfection and incompleteness 
not of the Levitical priesthood alone, but also of the Mosaical law. 

Here again, the ideas of the writer move in the form of sorites. 
Ver. 11 involves the new thesis: in the Levitical priesthood there 
was no Terefwors. This, however, is not laid down formally as a 
thesis but the transition is made in the following manner. In 
ver. 1—10 had been already shewn the inferiority of the Levi- 
tical priesthood. In ver. 11 the author now says: How too could 
this be otherwise? If a teXedwous had been given by the Leyvitical 
priesthood, then in general there had been no necessity for that 
promise of another priest, a priest atter the order of Melchisedec. 
He thus shapes the new thesis into the form of an argument. 
And as in ver. 1—10 he drew inferences from the import of the 
prophecy Ps. cx., so here, he draws an inference from the fact of 
its ewvistence. He then in ver. 12 adduces a collateral argu- 
ment, or rather he again disposes of an objection (just as above 
at ver. 5.) He has conceded in parenthesi ver. 11, that the 
Levitical priesthood forms the inner basis of the Mosaical law; 
from this the inference might have been drawn: by so much the 
more must the Levyitical priesthood be perfect; for the law is 
perfect. This objection the author in ver. 12 removes. by the 
explanatory remark that, vice versa, from the imperfection of the 
priesthood follows that also of the law. In this, however, there 
is implicitly contained a second thests ver. 12. 

This second thesis: the Mosaical law has no perfection, is 
proven in ver. 18—19. (For the first thesis there lay already 
an argument in ver. 11.) 

A, Ver. 13. The Messiah is High Priest, and yet not of the 
tribe of Levi (consequently the Messianic idea as such 
involves a going beyond the law.) 

Proof: a, Ver. 14. The historical fact: Jesus was of the 
tribe of Juda. 


that Jesus as the descendant of David and Abraham must also have 
stood below Melchisedec. Did Jesus th:n proceed from the loins of a 
human father ? 
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&, Ver. 15—17. The christological necessity. 
Major, Ver. 15: the Messiah was to bea priest 
after the order of Melchisedec. 
Minor, Ver. 17: Melchisedec is a priest for 
ever. 
Conclusion, Ver. 16: the Messiah must not be 
born according to the law of the flesh. 

B Vers. 18, 19. From the fact that the law could be abro- 

gated, it follows that it was imperfect. 

Ver. 11. Ei with the Imp. expresses the abstract possibility of 
a case already known as not actual. “If perfection were.” As 
the logical intermediate member between vers. 10 and 11, the 
idea supplies itself: “ It follows that the Levitical priesthood was 
also imperfect. And how naturally! For if, &e.” ‘Iepwovvn, 
also in ver. 12, denotes originally the priestly condition, the 
priestly office, the priestly dignity, while ‘epare/a denotes ori- 
ginally the service to be performed by the priests. But in this 
chapter (comp. vers. 5 and 12) both words are used promiscuously 
to denote the priestly condition as a whole—person, office, and 
service taken together. The expression terelwous jv Sia is 
purposely of a quite general character; it denotes not the 
perfected atonement nor the perfected sanctification, but, quite 
generally, the completion of the saving acts and saving ways of 
God, 7.e. of the theocracy. 

The parenthesis 6 Xads yap, &c., serves to explain how some 
might be led to see in the Levitical priesthood the completion of 
the theocracy. Upon the basis of this priesthood the people 
received their law. ’E7’ avris is the reading in A.B.C.D.E. 
Cyr. and the cursory manuscripts; in like manner, Grotius, 
Lachmann, Bleek; é2’ ait is less authorized, and yields the 
trifling sense that the people received their law with the priest- 
hood, i.e. either contemporaneously with it (Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, &c.), or over and above the priesthood (Gerhard, 
Bengel, Limborch, &c. Wolf, Storr, and others, interpret the 
él “on condition of the existence of a priesthood,” which is 
equally unsuitable, grammatically and in point of fact.) If we, 
adopt the reading é adrijs, then émt is c. gen., and used in the 
same way as at ix. 17; 1 Cor. ix. 10, “upon it,” “ upon its basis.” 
The Levitical priesthood, although, considered externally and in 
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respect of time, it was first instituted in the law and through the 
law, yet formed, internally, the basis and presupposed condition 
in the giving of the law, nay for the giving of the law. Jn the 
giving of the law; for the entire plan and arrangement of it rests 
on the law of worship, on the representation of the people before 
God by the priests, and likewise all its other ordinances are most 
closely connected with the institution of the Levitical priesthood. 
For the giving of the law; inasmuch as this law was necessary 
only to awaken within the Israelites a sense of their need of a 
priestly representation before God; in itself the Mosaical law 
was not necessary, but only a pedagogical preparatory step 
correlative with the period of the Levitical priesthood. Some, 
therefore, might be led to infer, from the important part which 
the Levitical priesthood plays in the Thorah, that the Levitical 
priesthood was certainly complete in itself, in like manner as the 
Thorah was considered as perfect by the Jews. On this latter 
supposition, and the inquiry whether a teAX¢e/wous was given by 
the law, the author does not yet enter here, but, in the: first 
place, proves his first thesis—that no perfection was given by 
the Levitical priesthood—altogether independently of the other 
supposition ; and he proves this simply by showing, that other- 
wise there would assuredly have been no promise of another 
priest, who should be a priest not after the order of Aaron, but 
of Melchisedec. The construction of the passage is as follows : 
Tis éru xpela, Erepov iepéa kata tiv Taw Meryuoedee avic- 
tac@at, Kal (ator) od Kata Thy TaEw’Aapov éyeoOar; What 
necessity would there in that case have been, that another priest 
should arise after the order of Melchisedec, “and that he,” 
(= “ this one,”) should not be called after the order of Aaron ? 
(Schleusner and others take AéyeoOai unnaturally in the sense 
of “to be chosen.” Luther, Baumgarten, &c., construe: tis 
ére xpela, eyerGaur Erepov iepéa dvictacOar Kata thy takw 
Meryicedéx Kal od kata, Tt. T. "Aapwv, a construction which 
necessarily presupposes a very unnatural arrangement of the 
words.) That «ai déyeoOar stands for 65 réyerau will explain 
why the author—having és Aéyeras in his mind—has put ov 
for wn. 

In ver. 12 the author now proceeds to obviate the objection 
contained in the parenthesis of ver. 11. Will some infer from 
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the perfection of the law that the Levitical priesthood, which 
stood so closely connected with the law, was also perfect? He 
infers, vice versa, from the imperfection of the priesthood, that 
the Jaw also was imperfect. As a proof of the imperfection 
of the former, he has just adduced in ver. 11 the fact, that the 
Levitical priesthood was to be superseded by one after the order 
of Melchisedec, and now he proceeds to say: “ But where the 
priesthood changes, there of necessity also the law changes.” 
This, however, involves the assertion that the law also was imper- 
fect, as a second or auxiliary thesis; and this is now in ver. 
13—19 circumstantially proven. 

Ver. 13—17 forms, as has just been said, the first principal 
part of the proof. In ver. 13 we have the argument, that he of 
whom this was said (namely, the promise mentioned in ver. 11 
of a priest after the order of Melchisedec), was member of 
another tribe (than the tribe of Levi), a tribe none of the mem- 
bers of which had ever anything to do with the altar. The 
words are clear. The author does not say: It is prophested in 
the Old Testament of the Messiah, that he should be of another 
tribe, but he simply lays down in ver. 13 the fact, that he to 
whom that prediction applied—therefore the Messiah—was of 
another tribe. Not till ver. 14 and ver. 15—17, does he sepa- 
rate the fact of the fulfilment from the prophetical christological 
necessity. In ver. 13 he still mentions merely the fact of the 
case viewed as a whole. The Messiah, the Son of David (conse- 
quently, one who was not a Levite), was to be priest. Thus a 
priesthood out of the tribe of Levi was ordained. A passing 
beyond the law, a perdeors vopov, was therefore predicted. 

That Jesus is he of whom these things are spoken, the author 
does not prove, and needs not to prove. His readers did not 
doubt that Jesus was the Messiah; the question only was, 
whether by this Messiah the Old Testament cultus was abo- 
lished, or whether it still continues." 

In ver. 14 the author, by way of confirming what is said in ver. 
13, appeals to the manifest historical fact that “our Lord” (so 
he evidently designates Jesus as the historical person) “sprang 


1 T cannot understand how even Bleek (ii. 351) should still deny this 


grand practical aim of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘ 
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from the tribe of Judah.” Those therefore are altogether wrong, 
who find in our passage a proof that the Christians had first 
inferred from the prophecy of the Messiah’s descent from 
David, that Jesus must certainly have sprung from the tribe of 
Judah. No! the author introduces this inference first im ver. 
15—17, after having previously in ver. 14 laid it down as a 
manifest fact not of the Xpicrds, of the Messiah, but (as Bleek 
also rightly perceives) of “ Our Lord,” of the person of the Lord 
and Master historically known to the Christians, that he “has 
sprung” from Judah (dvatéradxev perfect). We have here 
therefore rather a most significant proof, that the descent of Jesus 
from the tribe of Judah was a well and universally known fact 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. In the same years in which 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke were written, the descent of Jesus 
from David was already universally known. 

II péSyXov is stronger than d4Aov. Ajrov is what lies open and 
manifest, mpddnAov is what lies conspicuously manifest among 
other manifest things.— AvatéAXevw is a term. techn. for the rising 
of the sun; also in Luke i. 78 the expression dvatoAn is used of 
the birth of Jesus. In the words els jy pudrjy, &e., it is again 
emphatically repeated that, according to the law, the tribe of 
Judah had no right to the office of the priesthood. The author 
here delicately expresses in the form of a litotes, the strict prohi- 
bition laid on all who were not Levites from serving as priests : 
“Tn reference to which tribe Moses has said nothing of a priest- 
hood.” 

In ver. 15—17 the author shows that the Messiah, as he was 
in fact not a Levite, so in accordance with the prediction could 
not be a Levite. He adds the christological necessity to the 
historical reality. In proof of the former, he might simply have 
appealed to the predictions of the Messiah’s descent from David 
already mentioned in the preceding chapters; but his manner is 
not to grasp at what les nearest and what every reader must 
himself have been able to say. He goes deeper. He proves in 
ver. 15—17, not merely that the Messiah must in respect of his 
humanity spring from David (this was already implied in ver. 
13), but that it follows from the nature of the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec, that the Messiah must be born, in general, not according 
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to the law of a carnal commandment, but according to the power of 
an indestructible life. 

The sentence beginning with e cannot, of course, form the 
subject to catddndov éor, as ef cannot stand for 67; equally 
unnecessary and unjustifiable is it arbitrarily to invent a subject 
to xcatadydov (as is done for example by Oecumenius, Limborch, 
Tholuck, Bleek, &c.: “that, with the priesthood, the law also is 
abrogated, is so much the more manifest,” &c) ; all that we have 
to do is simply to bring down from ver. 14 the clause 67s é& 
"Lovda avaréradcev, &c. That Jesus sprang from Judah is 
already in itself an acknowledged fact (ver. 14); but this is all 
the more manifest, as (ver. 15) it follows from Christ’s priesthood 
being after the order of Melchisedec, that he could not be born 
kata vogwov. ‘This reference is drawn syllogistically. From the 
major proposition ver. 15 the conclusion is directly drawn in ver. 
16, and then, in ver. 16, the minor which connects the two is 
added in the form of an explanation. 

The major proposition ver. 15 is clear; it is a mere repetition 
of the prediction already adduced in ver. 11. In the idea which 
logically forms the minor premiss ver. 17, the emphasis lies 
on eis tov aidva. Therefore the inference follows from the 
nature of the Messianic priesthood (its being after the order 
of Melchisedec), that the Messiah must be born according to 
the power of an indestructible life, because the eis tov aidva 
belongs to the characteristics of that priesthood of Melchisedec. 
—Is now the conclusion thus made good? Does the word 
odyy, Ps. ex., form really the tertium comparationis in which 
the future heir of David is to agree with Melchisedec? No; 
tert. comp. lies rather in the union of the priestly with the 
kingly power. But neither (as Bleek thinks, ii. p. 62) has our 
author by any means adduced the es rov aiava as a tert. comp., 
but only as an inference which appeared to the Psalmist to follow, 
and (as is proven in vers. 1—3) must follow, from the general 
idea of a priest like to Melchisedec. The promised posterity 
which was described to David, and was conceived of by him as a 
priest-king, and therefore as a Melchisedec-lke figure, could not 
for this very reason be, like a Levitical high priest, a single 
member of a genealogically connected series of priests, but, as 
the only one of his kind excluding every possibility of suc- 
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cession, must consequently appear as holding his office for 
ever. 

Ver. 16 contains the conclusion which follows from the 
everlasting duration of the Messianic priesthood. He who, 
differently from the Levitical priests, is to remain a priest for ever 
must have been made a priest differently from the Levitical 
priests. The latter were made priests according to the law of a 
fleshly commandment. Yapxixds (good ancient manuscripts 
here, and in other passages, have the form capxuvds, which, how- 
ever, in like manner as the reading in the received version, 
forms the antithesis to mvevpatvxos, so that no difference is thus 
made out in the sense) is not to be understood as designating 
the commandment in so far as, in respect of its import, it refers 
to bodily descent (Theodoret, Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, 
Bieek) ; for then those Messianic prophecies which say that the 
Messiak was to descend from David had also been fleshly! The 
term is rather to be explained (as already Carpzoy and Kuinoel 
rightly perceived) from the antithetical word axatadvtos. The 
passage contains a threefold antithesis; dvvasus is antithetical to 
vows, wr to évToAy, and axatdrvTos to capxixds. The meaning 
of these antithesis we shall best be able to explain by the follow- 
ing questions ; a, How did the Levitical priest originate? First, 
and in general, according to a law which ordained that the 
posterity of Aaron should be priests, whatever might be their 
inward character and qualifications. How was the Messiah made 
priest ? Independently of the law, nay contrary to the law (vers. 
13, 14), purely in virtue of the power which dwelt within him 
personally, which entitled and qualified him to represent men 
before God.—b, What was the nature of that law ?—It appeared 
as a single external statute, an €vtody}. How did that sivays 
show itself? As a fw», as direct power and actuality of life.—e, 
What was the character of that évrodky? It belonged to that 
paedagogical preparatory stage which had as yet nothing to do 
with the implanting of spiritual life in man who was dead 
through sin, but only with the setting up of outward. barriers 
against sin, and with types of salvation for the natural, carnal, 
man. (This is the meaning of capxuxos comp. Gal. iii. 3.) What, 
on the other hand, is the character of that Gon? Indissoluble, 
i.e., possessing in itself the power of perpetuity. In the one 
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case, therefore, that separation of men from their Maker, in 
which the divine being appears to man only outwardly in the 
form of fixed commandment without entering into inward fellow- 
ship with him (comp. chap. iv. 2) still continues; in the other 
case, on the contrary, God has united himself with man, im- 
planted himself within man as the beginning and beginner of a 
new life, inasmuch as he has assumed the nature of men, and 
shown himself to be the true and perfect high priest, inasmuch 
as he proved his divine power in his vicarious sufferings, and in 
the victory of the resurrection. 

In vers. 18, 19 the author now draws from the proposition laid 
down in ver. 12 and proven in ver. 13—17, viz., that the Mosaic 
law was destined to be annulled by the Messiah—this last infer- 
ence: that this law was a mere pedagogical preparatory stage, 
and therefore not the final perfect consummation of the divine 
revelations. ‘The mode of argumentation is retrogressive. That 
abérnors, the actual fact of which was already shown in ver. 13 
—17, is explained only on the presupposition of the acdevés kal 
avogerés. The author might have logically connected in the 
scholastic form the separate ideas of vers. 18, 19 in the following 
way: “But (atque odv) now the annulling of a commandment 
only then takes place when the commandment in question has 
shewn itself to be weak and unprofitable. Consequently (ergo, 
dpa) that law must have been weak and unprofitable, must have 
left its task unfinished, and must only have been an introduction 
to a better hope.” But, as always in such cases of reasoning in 
this inverted order, he despises this scholastico-pedantic form, and 
chooses the easier form of the explicative ydp. 

The principal sentence and the last inference lies in the words 
ovdev yap éreelwoev 6 vowos, erercaywyi) Sé Kpeittovos édriSos. 
At érevcaywyn we have not to supply yiverau from ver. 18 (as is 
done by Theodoret, Luther, Gerhard, Bengel, Tholuck, Bleek, 
Olshausen, and others) ; for the words, in respect of their import, 
form no antithesis to aOérnow péev yap yiverar—(what sort of 
antithesis would this be: “An annulling of a law is wont to take 
place only on account of the weakness and unprofitableness of 
that law; but an introduction of a better hope takes place.”— 
Nothing is said as to how or why this introduction takes place !) 
Nor are we to supply éredefwoev (with Schlichting, Michaelis; 
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Semler, Ernesti, and others), for then, first of all, the article must 
have stood before érevoaywy?}, and further, it is not possible that 
a terewows can have been effected by the introduction to a hope. 
The right construction is that which supplies at eTrELoayaryn, 
either #v (Erasmus, Vatable, Calvin, &c.), so that érewaywyy 
becomes predicate to vopos, OY éyévEeTo 80 avdtod (vduov),— the 
law has made nothing perfect, but an introduction was given 
through it to a better hope.” That the omission of such a verb 
is not elegant Greek is of small moment ; the supposition that 
our author, who usually writes correctly, has here again written 
with somewhat less care, must always be more tolerable than a 
construction which yields a senseless idea, 

Something negative and something positive, therefore, is 
affirmed of the law. The negative is: otd€év érehelwoev. Ovddev 
is not here in the sense of ovdéva, as Theophylact and others have 
supposed. What is here said is, not that the particular individual 
could not be led to perfection by the law, but that the law in 
every respect opened up and imposed a number of problems 
without solving any one of them. It set up in the decalogue the 
ideal of a holy life, and yet gave no power to realise this ideal ; 
it awakened, by means of its law of sacrifice, the consciousness of 
the necessity of an atonement, and yet could provide no true valid 
offering for sin; it held forth in the institutions of the priesthood 
the necessity of a representation of the sinner before God, and 
yet it gave no priest who was able to save men eés 70 map- 
Tedés (as it is said ver. 25.) In short, “it left everything 
unfinished.”—But one thing the law did accomplish ; those who 
submitted to its rebuke, and did not allow themselves to be 
seduced into the base and delusive hope of a pharisaical self- 
righteousness, were led on by if to the better hope through 
which we (Christians) come nigh to God (in truth.) This is the 
positive thing which is affirmed of the law in the words éesca- 
yor? &e. 

Ver. 20—28. In these verses we have the third part of this 
section. It was shown in ver. 1—10 that the priesthood of 
Melchisedec, which was represented in Ps. ex. as the type of the 
Messianic priesthood, is more exalted than the Levitical. In 
ver. 11—19 it was proven that this Levitical priesthood, together 
with the Mosaic law so closely connected with it, was destined 
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to find its end and its abolition as an imperfect preparatory stage 
in the Messiah. In ver. 20—28 it is now shown that Jesus 
the Messiah, in opposition to the imperfect Levitical priesthood 
and Mosaic law, is the perfect priest of a new and perfect cove- 
nant. ‘The mention of the imperfection of the Mosaic law, ver. 
19, leads, by an easy transition, to this new thought. 

In ver. 20 and 22, we have the principal sentence: “ Inas- 
much as Jesus (was made a surety) by an oath, insomuch was 
he made a surety of a better covenant (or, insomuch is the 
covenant, whose surety he was made, a better covenant.) There 
are here (just as at chap. ii. ver. 18, also ver. 17, chap. iii. 3) 
three members of a syllogism brought together in one sentence. 
The idea expressed in a strictly logical form would run thus: 
A covenant, whose surety has been made a surety by an oath, 
is better than a covenant in which this is not the case. Now 
Jesus was made such by an oath, but not so the Levitical priest. 
Therefore, &c. The minor proposition implicitly contained in 
ver. 20 and 22, is now further explained and confirmed by the 
parenthesis in ver. 21. Let us first look at ver. 20 and 22. 

Only the terms dva@jxn and éyyvos need here any explana- 
tion.  AaOynen, from diatiPecOat, has in classic Greek the 
signification testament, last will; then also the further sig- 
nification contract ; hence also covenant, also foundation, insti- 
tution. If now we consider that the L-XX. always renders 
by dcaOj«n the fully developed Old Testament religious idea 
men it will be evident that the Greek Sva@jxn must also 


have developed itself into a fixed dogmatical idea, and that, 
consequently, whenever the word occurs in a religious con- 
nexion in the writings of Jews and Christians, we must, as a 
matter of course, take it in this sense as = Mop, covenant. It 


may appear as if the context imperiously forbids this interpreta- 
tion in the passage before us. This, however, is by no means 
the case; on the contrary, the mention of a surety is strongly in 
favour of the rendering by “ covenant,” and against that by 
“ testament.” For, it is nowhere the custom for a testator to 
appoint a surety for the actual fulfilment of his last will; he 
himself is the surety for this, if, of course, he does not retract his 
will before his death, and he gives no security that he will not 
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do this, On the other hand, when two parties enter into a 
covenant-agreement, in which the one party binds himself to an 
act which is not to be performed till some future time, there is 
then some reason in his appointing a surety who may give secu- 
rity in his person that the thing promised shall be truly and 
rightly performed. Luther, Bohme, Bleek, &c., would hardly 
have allowed themselves to be misled into the rendering “ testa- 
ment,” had they not believed that the signification “ covenant” 
would not correspond with a subsequent passage of this epistle 
(ix. 16), as, indeed, Bleek ii. p. 390, has quite frankly con- 
fessed. We must, however, interpret our passage in the sense 
in which alone every reader could understand it, who reads the 
epistle onwards from the beginning, and not in the reverse way. 
We will then haye to deal with the subsequent passage in its 
proper place. 

"Eyyvos, denom. from éyyun sponsio, signifies sponsor, fide- 
jussor. Christ is called a surety here, not because he had stood 
before God as surety (that is, as the vicarious fulfiller of that 
which men ought to have performed), so Calov, Gerhard, 
Cramer, &c., but (so Schlichting, Grotius, Olshausen, &c.), 
because God on his part gave him to the human race as a surety 
for the actual fulfilment of his covenant promise. For this, and 
this alone, is what is spoken of in the context. Because God 
has made him a surety by an oath, he is therefore the surety of 
a better covenant. (Comp. the similar idea in chap. vi. 
17, 18, where it is said that God himself interposed as fide- 
jussor between himself and men.)—The author here, with good 
reason, calls Jesus not peoitns, but eyyvos. From the fact, 
that God confirmed with an oath the promise that he would 
send a mediator or founder of a covenant, it follows only that 
such a mediator would come, and that such a covenant would, in 
general, take place, but not that this covenant has already taken 
place, and will continue for ever. Has God sworn, on the other 
hand, that he will appoint a surety ?—1.e., a guarantee for the 
maintenance of the covenant—the permanent validity of the 
covenant itself has been thereby guaranteed.—In how far God 
has promised to appoint a surety for the everlasting maintenance 
of the covenant to be established,is now shown in the parenthesis, 
ver, 21. The subject is of pev 6 6é, the Levitical priest and 
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Jesus. The Messiah, Jesus, has been made priest (comp. vi. 16 
ss.) by an oath of God—i.e., God promised and swore that the 
Messiah should be a priest according to the order of Melchisedec. 
The descendants of Aaron were constituted priests in quite a 
different way, namely, in consequence, and by means of the 
carrying out of a simple, ordinary, legal command. If, then, 
God has, by that promise on oath, sworn that a priest-king after 
the order of Melchisedec (consequently eternal, comp.ver. 1—3, 
and ver. 17), should stand as representative between him and the 
people, he has thereby clearly promised, not merely one who shall 
set up a covenant, but one who shall set up and everlastingly 
maintain the covenant—a surety. 

Ver. 23—25. As the superiority of the new covenant is mani- 
fest in the appointment of a surety by an oath, so also does it 
further appear in what is closely connected with this,—the 
unchangeableness of the New Testament priest as compared with 
the change of the Levitical priests. Ver. 23—25 is, in its 
position as well as in its form (of wév—é 5é—), parallel with ver. 
21; ver. 21 contains a first, ver. 283—25 a second illustration of 
what is said in ver, 22: that Jesus is the surety of a better 
covenant.—Oi wév—o 6é is again the subject. Hiot yeyovdres is 
the copula of of yév, while fepets is predicate, and wAeloves a more 
special determination of the subject. (Not: they were made 
several priests, but: they, as being more than one, were made 
priests, 7.e. they were made priests in their plurality.) The 
author does not, however, allude here to the circumstance, that 
cotemporarily with the high priest there were also a number of 
subordinate priests; he has, up to this point, taken no notice of 
this difference between the ordinary priests and the high priests, 
but rather views the entire Levitical priesthood (the ‘epwovvn, 
ver. 11) as a whole, in comparison with the priesthood of Melchi- 
sedec, although, of course, all that is said of the Levitical 
priesthood applies also and pre-eminently to the Levitical high 
priest. For this very reason, however, the mAedoves here refers 
not to those several priests who existed simultaneously with the 
high priest, but (as appears from the words 6d 76 kodverOau, 
&c.) to the successive plurality of priests who followed one another 
(and chiefly high priests.) The priesthood of Christ, on the 
contrary, is, according to ver. 1—38 and ver. 17, amapaPatos, 
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such as cannot pass to a successor, because he ever lives. On 
the one side, we see the weakness of mortality, on the other, the 
power of an endless life ; comp. what is said in ver. 16. 

From this now proceeds the inference ver. 25, that Christ, 
because he ever lives, is able to save to the uttermost all who come 
to the Father through him. Eis 7d qavredés does not signify 
“evermore,” but “to completeness,” é.e. perfectly ; it forms, both 
in its etymology and its place in the context, the precise antithesis 
to the words ver. 19, the law made nothing perfect. There is still 
another inference drawn from the ever liveth ; Christ is therefore 
able to make intercession for them. (Eis c. inf. need not be 
understood in a final sense, comp. 2 Cor. vill. 6; Rom. vi. 12; 
Winer Gramm. § 45, 6.) “Evtvyyavew is a genuine Pauline 
term, comp. Rom. viii. 34; to appear in the stead of another, in 
order to represent his interests, at the same time taking upon 
one’s self his guilt. 

In ver. 26—27 the author proceeds, now in conclusion, to state 
what was properly the material difference between Christ and the 
Levitical priesthood, inasmuch as he shows, wherein lay the ovdév 
éreneiwoev of the one, and the es 76 wravtenrés of the other. He 
states in a concise and condensed form the principal points of 
difference between the person and the office of both high priests, 
and thus the difference between the two covenants. 

Kat érperev, he says, and thus ver. 26, 27 connects itself 
with ver. 24, 25, in the same way as ver. 15--17 with ver. 14. 
As, in ver. 14, the fact of the non-Levitical descent of Jesus was 
laid down, and in ver. 15—17 the christological necessity for 
this, so in ver. 24, 25, the fact of the singularity and perfection 
of the New Testament high priest is stated, while in ver. 26, 27 
the soteriological necessity for such an high priest is declared. 

It had been shown in chap. v. 1—10 that Christ, by taking 
part in human infirmity, was an high priest—that he had this 
similarity to the Levitical high priest. Here, it is shown, that, 
for the same end, the representation of men before God, he must 
also at the same time be different from the Levitical high priests, 
namely sinless. ‘This sinlessness is expressed, however, by a 
series of attributes all of which are to be explained from the 
antithesis with the Levitical high-priesthood. The Levitical 
high priest was also all that is here predicated of Christ ; he was, 
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however, not perfectly, not truly so, but only in a symbolical 
way, and therefore imperfectly. The high priest bore upon the 
plate on his forehead the inscription Loliness to the Lord (Ex. 
xxxix. 30), he was, however, not truly holy, but had holiness in 
himself only in that symbol. Christ, on the other hand, was truly 
and inwardly holy ; this is expressed by datos ; for davos forms 
the antithesis to “ sinful” (while dyios, as we saw before, is opposed 
to “ profane.”) The Levitical high priest, farther, was, only as 
a sinless person, qualified for bringing the blood of the sacrifice 
of atonement into the holiest of all for the people; he was, how- 
ever, not sinless, but required first to atone for his own sins by a 
sacrifice (Lev. xvi. 2—14), and this atonement too was no real 
one, but only symbolical, typical. Christ, on the contrary, was 
truly &xaxos, therefore (comp. ver. 27) he needed not first to 
offer for himself. ‘Lhe Levitical high priest must, thirdly, be 
undefiled and pure in order to be able to represent the people 
before God; he was, however, not inwardly immaculate and 
pure, but had only the outward symbolical representation of 
purity, the Levitical purity. Christ, on the contrary, was 
inwardly and truly undefiled. The Levitical high priest required, 
finally, to be ever on his guard, lest by contact with one who 
was Levitically unclean he should himself become unclean, and 
therefore had always to keep at a distance from such, Ley. xxi. 
22, especially xxi. 12. Nay, the Talmud ordains (tract. Jomah 
i. 1), that, for seven days before the sacrifice of atonement, he 
must refrain from all intercourse with his family. This separation 
was, however, again only outward. Christ, on the contrary, in 
his intercourse with sinners remained inwardly free from all par- 
ticipation in their sinfulness, inwardly untouched by its contagion ; 
notwithstanding that he mingled with men in all their varieties 
of character and situation, he yet never let drop, for a moment, 
that inner veil of chaste holiness which separated him from 
sinners. This is what is meant by the expression separate from 
sinners (Theophylact, Calvin, Gerhard, Michaelis, Storr, Boehme, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, &c.), which need not therefore (with 
Grotius, Bengel, Tholuck, Bleek, &c.) be made to refer to Christ’s 
departure from the world, i.e. to his ascension, which comes first 
to be spoken of in a subsequent place. (Besides, his being 
separate from men ajter the ascension, would form no parallel with 
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the separation of the Levitical high priest before the day of the 
sacrifice of atonement.) Not till the very last, is his exaltation 
above all heavens adduced as a sealing proof that he was holy, 
sinless, undefiled, and uncontaminated by the sin of the race,— 
that exaltation in which, as is then shown in chap. viii., his high- 
priestly work completed itself. 

Ver. 27. The inner difference of his person showed itself also 
in the form and manner of his functions. The principal idea of 
ver. 27 lies in the words: “ whoneedeth not daily as those high 
priests to offer up sacrifice. For this he did once.” It is clear that 
the this here refers to the principal idea, the offering up sacrifice, 
and cannot refer, at the same time, to the words /irst for his own 
sins. There is, however, a subordinate idea inserted into that 
principal idea, namely, that Christ did not need to offer first for 
his own sins, ere he offered for thuse of the people. A twofold 
difference, then, is found to exist between his priestly service and 
that of the Levitical high priest. First, and chiefly in this, that 
Christ offered only once, whereby he has, once for all, ver. 25, e¢s 
7d tavterés saved all who come to God by him, while the Le- 
vitical high priests always atoned only for one generation, and 
this always but for a year, and this only typically. Secondly in 
this, that he needed not first to offer for his own sins. ; 

A difficulty lies in the statement, that the high priests offered 
daily. For, the comparison with the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
offered once seems to require that, here also, in reference to the 
high priests, we should understand the yearly—not daily—great 
sacrifice of atonement as meant, and so it would be really doubly 
unsuitable to take of dpyepeis here in the weakened sense = 
of tepets ; doubly unsuitable, as precisely here, for the first time, the 
author uses this expression. Two solutions of this difficulty have 
been attempted. Some have understood either, the daily incense 
offering (Ex. xxx. 6, s.) which the high priest had to present— 
but with this the expression @vala will not at all correspond 3; 
or (as Gerhard, Calov, Michaelis, Bleek, Tholuck, &c.) the daily 
burnt offering (Ex. xxix. 88—42; Num. xxviii. 3)—this, how- 
ever, was not brought by the high priest, although (according to 
Jos. bell. Jud. v. 5, 7) he might sometimes voluntarily take part 
in this offering, namely, on the new moons and Sabbaths; the 
expression xa®? 7juépav, however, would still be unsuitable. (One 
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might rather suppose that the author intends to oppose to the 
one offering of Christ, not merely the oft-repeated offerings of the 
sacrifice of atonement, but also the various kinds of offerings—if 
only of dpxsepets did not stand here.) Others (as Schlichting, 
Piscator, Olshausen) are for taking xa@ 7uépav in the signification 
die statuto (= once every year), or else in a weakened signifi- 
cation (= frequently). The former will certainly not do; had 
the author intended to express the definite idea that the high 
priest brought the offering yearly on a certain day, he would have 
said (as at chap. ix. 25, x. 1—3) car énavrdv. On the other 
hand, I do not see what well-grounded objection can be brought 
against Bengel’s view that our author here —where nothing 
depended on the bringing into view the length of time that inter- 
vened between each day of atonement, but where all the emphasis 
lies merely on the repetition of that sacrifice—should have used 
the somewhat hyperbolical expression xa’ jépav ‘ one day after 
the other.” Looking back on a series of centuries, he fixes his 
eye merely on a successive series of days, upon which the high 
priests again and again brought the appointed sacrifice. He takes 
no notice of the intervening days. Enough, that “ day after day” 
such sacrifices were offered. In one word, the author intends 
here not to measure but to count. He does not lay before him 
the calender of the days in the year, and inquire upon what 
days an atonement festival fell, and how many days intervened 
between each, but he sets before him the immense number of 
days on which these fasts were observed, and lays stress upon 
this, that on one such day after the other the high priest must 
offer the sacrifice. (In like manner Olshausen.) He treats 
these days, in other words, as a discrete, not as a concrete quan- 
tity. So might a teacher say to an unruly pupil : “ day after day” 
or “day by day I must punish you,” without meaning by this, 
that he is wont, regularly every day at a certain hour, to punish 
him, but only, that, again and again, punishments are necessary, 
although not merely the Sundays, but, now and then, whole 
weeks should intervene between them. So much, at any rate, 
is beyond all doubt, that our author did not say ca® sjuépav 
from any ignorance of the law; for, in chap. ix. 7 (where he 
| expressly distinguishes the realy service in the holiest of 
all from the daily service in the sanctuary), he himself mentions, 


that the sacrifice of atonement was brought once in the year. 


| 
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How far the once offered sacrifice of Christ was to consist in 
this—that he offered himself éavtov mpocevéyxas—is explained 
in the following principal part of our epistle, so that we do not 
need ,here to anticipate what is there said on this question a any 
snbjective reasonings of our own. 

Ver. 28 is a eines explanation, but, at the same time 
also,“a recapitulation of the whole of our third principal part. 

As an explanation and further development of what goes before, 
this verse connects itself (by means of an explicative yap) with 
vers. 26, 27, the connecting link being the idea, that through the 
oath of promise the Son of God was made an high priest for ever. 

It is, however, a recapitulation of the whole part, in virtue of 
the antithesis implicitly contained in it between 6 vduos and 6 
ANOYOS THS Opxw@pocias. 

Meanwhile it may be asked, whether ver. 28 is really a reca- 
pitulation of chaps. v.—vii., or merely of chap. vii. This verse is 
generally so understood as that the words 6 vépos yap... . aaGé- 
vevav refer to the Levitical priests, and accordingly, that something 
is here declared of the law as no longer valid, as abrogated by and 
for Christ, consequently, that we have only a repetition of what is 
said chap. vii. 11—19. The idea would be as follows: The (no 
longer valid) Mosaical law could make no better high-priests than 
men encompassed with infirmity ; on the contrary, by the promise, 
Ps. cx., a better high priest has been appointed, namely, the for ever 
perfected Son (scil. of God as at chap. i. 1 ss.) But there are 
serious objections against this interpretation. If this were the 
author’s idea, he would then, in the first place, deny here what 
he himself had formerly maintained and taught chap. iv. 15; vii, 
5—10, namely, that Jesus also was encompassed with infirmity. 
And, in addition to this, we are by no means warranted in under- 
standing by dwoGévea here the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood, thus giving it a different signification from what it 
has in chap. iv. The solution given by Bleek is preferable to 
this, that in this passage Christ is regarded only in his state of 
exaltation in which he had laid aside the doOévera ; as the one 
who had ascended into heaven, as the perfected one, there is no 
necessity for him to repeat his sacrifice. Meanwhile,—not to 
mention that the author had he meant to say this must of neces- 
sity have said it more plainly,—it would, even then, not be in 
accordance with his teaching elsewhere; since, according to 
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chap. ix. J—14 and 26, the sacrifice of Christ was a perfect one, 
excluding all repetition, not in virtue of the exaltation which 
followed it, and the laying aside of the daOéveva, but already in 
virtue of its own quality. To this is to be added, that according 
to this the common interpretation of our verse, the author would 
not merely deny that Christ had infirmity, but, secondly, that he 
was avOpw7ros. For, he would plainly put the vids (in the sense 
of chap. i. 1) in opposition to the dvOpw7os. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that the whole verse must be taken in a different 
sense. The author does not intend to deny that Jesus was an 
dpxlepeds dvOpwrros dv Kal acbéverav éyov ; but he takes it for 
granted as known that Christ was both these things, on the one 
hand, av@pw7ros do bévevav éywv according to chap. v., and, on the 
other, vids Teredevwpévos eis Tov aidva according to chap. vii., 
and he recapitulates both here, the fundamental idea of chap. v. 
1—10, and the fundamental idea of chap. vii. 1—27. He shows 
that Christ must have answered the requirements also of the law, 
and in how far he must have done so. That the legal requirements 
of Levitical descent, of daily sacrifice, &c., do not apply to 
him, that in these respects he abrogated the law—this is 
proven ;. but one requirement of the law had an internal, an 
everlasting validity, and, according to chap. v. 1—10, was 
applicable also to the New Testament high priest, namely, 
that he, as every high priest, must be a man having infirmity. 
To this of humanity and infirmity was added, in the case of the 
Messiah, a second requisite contained, not in the law, but in the 
promise, Psalm cx., that he must also be a Son perfected for ever. 
Thus, then, the words 6 véuos . . . aoOéveray contain a conces- 
sion pointing back to chap. v. The idea is this: The law (in so 
far as it has not been abrogated) requires of all high priests 
(consequently also, of Jesus,) that they be men having infirmity ; 
the word of promise, however, confirmed by an oath given after 
the law and stretching far above it, constitutes the Son, who is 
perfected for ever an high priest. 

Thus understood the 28th verse therefore contains really a 
recapitulation of the whole third part. 


Q 
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PART FOURTH. 


(Chap. viii.—x.) 
THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE AND THE HEAVENLY SANCTUARY. 


From the nature of the two covenants is now shown the 
difference between their respective sanctuaries, their Nevroupylat, 
and the result of their respective services. This, the last of the 
theoretical parts, as it introduces us to the fifth practical part in 
which all the rays from the hortatory parts are concentrated into 
one focus, is not itself interrupted by an intervening exhortation, 
as was the case with the three foregoing parts. And, as it does 
not stand parallel with these three parts, but (as is expressly inti- 
mated in chap. viii, 1) is placed as a key-stone upon themi, so also 
the introduction to it does not run parallel with that of the fore- 
going parts, but is independent and peculiar. Our fourth part 
divides itself into four sections. In a first introductory section, 
chap. viii., it is shown, in general, that the two tabernacles, the 
Mosaic and the heavenly, correspond to the two covenants. Ina 
second section, chap. ix. 1—11, the construction of the two 

_tabernales is compared, and it is shown how, in the Mosaic 
tabernacle, there lies an imperfection in the separation of the 
holy place from the holy of holies. In the third section, chap. 
ix. 11—chap. x. 13, the two tabernacles are compared, a,—simt- 
larity: chap. ix. 15 ss., that for the fulfilment of the perfect 
covenant in general, the death of Christ was necessary,—b, dissi- 
milarity : chap. ix. 25—chap. x. 13, that this death was a perfect 
sacrifice once offered, in opposition to the Old Testament animal 
sacrifices. Finally, in the fourth section, chap. x. 14—39, the 
result of these respective services is compared, and it is shown 
how, by the offering of Christ, the perfect atonement and the 
access to God in the spirit has been accomplished in a way 
which renders all auxiliary means of any other kind superfluous. 
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ol Col LON RAL RST 
(Chap. viii.) 
THE TWO TABERNACLES CORRESPOND TO THE TWO COVENANTS 


In chap. viii. 1, preparation is made for the theme which lies 
in ver. 2. Kedddavov dé is not to be taken as an apposition to the 
whole sentence that follows ; it is better, as some do, to supply a 
Aéyw TovTO (not an éo7t, as Bleek does, for then it must have been 
TO Kxepddaov).—Kegdravov, used for the classical expression 
keharn, signifies sum, or also principal point. Lither significa- 
tion will do here, provided that the rendering “sum” be not 
understood of a recapitulation of former particular points (this 
belongs rather to chap. vil. 28), but of an organic combination, 
a product resulting from all that goes before; and further, that 
the rendering “ principal point” be not understood of a particular 
principal proposition which stands only side by side with the 
former propositions (much less of a “principal thing” taken 
from the ideas developed at the conclusion of chap. vii., upon 
which, as a point of special importance, emphasis is again laid), 
but of the principal point of the whole book, at which all the 
former parts aimed. The meaning of the word is best and most 
comprehensively rendered by the expression “ key-stone.” "Em 
Tois Neyouévors means, besides, not “im what has been hitherto 
said, wnder what has been hitherto said,” (this or that is especially 
important) ; but “to what has been hitherto said,” (the author 
will now add the key-stone.) 

In the sentence tovogrov, &e., all the emphasis lies, of course, 
on the words év de&a tod Opédvov, &c.” That Christ is such an 
high priest as has entered not into the earthly but into the heavenly 
sanctuary ; or, as it is still more plainly repeated in ver. 2, fulfils 
his service in the true tabernacle,—this new sentence, with its 
further development in ver. 8—10, forms the key-stone of all 
that has gone before. The two tabernacles, together with their 
services, are forthwith compared. 

What now are we to understand by the expression on the right 


hand of the majesty in the heavens? Instead of occupying them- 
Q 2 
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selves here with dogmatical discussions on ubiquity or non- 
ubiquity, the critics ought to have explained these words solely 
from the antithesis. The O.T. high priest went into the earthly 
holy of holies as the place where God revealed his presence. Still, 
this revelation of the presence of God in the holiest of all, was 
not such as if this compartment of the tent had been the true and 
proper dwelling-place of God; but only in gracious condescen- 
sion to the wants of men did God, by means of theophanies 
and manifestations in the light-cloud, consecrate this abode 
as a place of his presence formen, The holy of holies, therefore, 
was not the place of Giod’s presence in itself, but only the abode 
of his presence for the Old Testament Israel, and therefore, 
_ secondly, rather a place where God symbolically represented his 
nearness than one in which he really was. For, the entire dis- 
tinction of profane places and holy places, the entire distinction 
of world, fore-court, holy place, and holy of holies (as also the 
separation of a particular people—Israel—from the rest of man- 
kind; or, again, the separation of the Levites from Israel, or of 
the Aaronites from Levi)—all this rested on the real truth, that 
God could not yet in truth dwell with men, because sin and the 
power of sin as yet hindered him from revealing himself among, 
and in, and before men, as he can already reveal himself in the 
sphere of the angels, and of the just made perfect, in that heaven 
where his will is perfectly fulfilled (Matt. vi. 10.) And there- 
fore, thirdly, this same holy of holies, in which the nearness of 
God was emblematically represented, was, at the same time also, 
an emblematical representation of the distance of G'od from men. 
The need of a special place, where God revealed his presence, 
intimated that he was, in general, as yet separated from men. 
(Comp. with this John iv. 21—24.) This was the holy of holies 
into which the high priest might enter once every year, and in 
which he was not permitted to abide, but must immediately 
again leave it. In opposition to this, Christ has, a, sat down on 
the throne of the majesty on high; in him (comp. Heb. ii. 9) 
man has entered on the everlasting, abiding enjoyment of the 
presence of God; the state of separation, of banishment from 
God in which man was before, is now done away with; God 
is there in heaven truly present to man, because man is present 
to him, and thereby has a beginning been made upon earth of 
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the veal presence of God. 6, Christ has sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of the divine majesty; he has not appeared 
before God, like the Levitical priests, as a poor sinner who must 
draw near to the presence of the divine majesty—even its 
symbolical representation—only with fear and trembling, but so, 
as that he himself fully participates in the divine majesty and 
dominion.’ c, Christ has not entered into that symbolical holy 
of holies, where God represented quite as much his distance 
from men as his presence with them, and the latter only as a 
presence for men (more particularly for Isreal), but into that 
sphere where God, without hindrance or limit, really reveals 
before the sinless angels his entire being, and the entire presence 
not merely of his world-governing omnipotence, but_of his whole 
being manifested on all sides. 

This universal view which we thus take of the idea in the 
words before us, shows us, now already, that we must regard the 
expression to sit down on the right hand of the throne as figura- 
tive = enter on an abiding participation in the sovereign autho- 
rity of any one, and that the author did not entertain the crude 
conception (as has most recently been laid to his charge by the 
young Hegelians), that a throne stands in the heaven, with a place 
on the right hand and on the left! Such a conception would in- 
deed be in direct contradiction to the ground-idea of the author, 
who makes the divine element of the New Testament high 
priesthood to consist in this, that Christ has done away with the 
limitations of place and time. Carefully, however, as we are 
here to guard against a crass materialistic exegesis, we must 
equally beware of a false spiritualistic exegesis in the explanation 
of the ovpavoi, as if the heaven were the mere absence of space, 
and the state of being above or beyond space regarded as an at- 

1 The more recent deniers of the divinity of Christ, though they 
maintain that ‘nothing is to be found in the Bible about the divinity 
of Christ,’ are yet wont at least to acknowledge with the Socinians, 
that the exalted Christ participates in the Godhead according to the 
doctrine of the holy Scripture! But he who acknowledges so much 
must, if he will not give up all claim to the name of a rational being, also 
acknowledge the eternal divinity of the Incarnate. For that a finite, 
created being should take part in the world-governing dominion of the 
Omnipotent and Omnipreseut—this were indeed the very climax of- 


unreason. An absolute being can limit itself, becawse it is absolute and 
its own lord; but a finite being can not be made absolute. 
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tribute of God. That this is never denoted by psy) we have 
already seen at chap. i. 3. The heaven is that sphere of the 
creation in which the will of God is perfectly done (Matt. vi. 10), 
and where no sin hinders Him from the full and adequate reve- 
lation of Himself. Into that sphere of the world of space has 
Christ ascended, as the first-fruits of glorified humanity, in 
order to bring us thither after him (chap. ii. 10). 

Ver. 2. The principal idea of ver. 1 is now repeated with 
more distinctness, in the form of an apposition to the subject of 
éxa@ioev, and, therewith, the proper theme of the fourth part for- 
mally laid down. Christ has sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty, as one who (in this) completes the service in the true 
sanctuary and the true tabernacle. Tév dyiwvis, of course, not to 
be taken (with Oecumenius, Schulz, Paulus, &c.), as gen. plur. 
masculine (Christ a servant of the saints), but as gen. plur. 
neut., and ra dyva does not signify (as Luther and others render 
it), “the holy possessions,” but (as at chap. ix. 8, 12, and 24, 
s.; chap. x. 19; chap. xiii. 11) “the holy place,” or, specially 
the “holy of holies,” (Theophylact, Erasmus, Calvin, Bleek, 
Tholuck, and the most). As the author wished to place the ad- 
jective a\nOwwes after the noun, for the sake of the emphasis, he 
could only make it to agree in case and number with oxnvijs ; 
in respect of the sense, Trav adnOuvdv is to be supplied also at 
tov ayiov (Bleek, &c.) A similar use of the adjective is made 
also in German, with the exception that it is placed before the 
noun. “Kin Diener des wahrhaften Heiligthums und der (scil. 
wahrhaften) Hiitte.” 

The true sanctuary, the place where God is really and truly 
united with men, is “not made with men’s hands.” That tent, 
covered with curtains and skins, cannot, of course, be the place 
where heaven and earth are united. 

In Ver. 83—4 the author now adduces the jirst argument, to 
prove that the sanctuary into which Christ entered is the true 
sanctuary, and different from the tabernacle of Moses. The 
steps in the reasoning logically arranged are the following :—A, 
Only the Aaronitic priests were qualified and permitted to offer 
sacrifice in the Mosaic tabernacle. Christ being not an Aaronite 
could not offer there. B, But he must offer (somewhere and . 
something), because every high priest must offer sacrifice. Con- 
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sequently, he needed another tabernacle than that of Moses, (the 
only one that existed on earth). The author now, however, 
(just as at chap. vii. 15—17), passes forthwith from the thesis to 
the second and more remote member of the proof (B), and then 
brings in after it the first member of the proof, in the form of an 
_ explanation (of how far there lies in B an argument in proof of 
the thesis). The idea, therefore, takes this form : Thesis: Christ 
is minister in the true (namely heavenly) tabernacle. Argu- 
ment: For every high priest must offer sacrifice; therefore, Christ 
also must offer. (Supple: from this follows, however, the above 
thesis, that Christ needed another tabernacle ;) for, had he been 
priest in that earthly tabernacle, he would then have been no 
priest, as there were already priests there, who brought their of 
ferings in conformity with the law. 

The words in detail have no difficulty. Adpa te «al Ouvaiat 
as a general designation of the offerings, we had already at chap. 
v. 2. The author does not, of course, say of Christ that it was 
necessary for him to bring dpa te cal Ovoiat, different kinds of 
offerings, but only that he must have somewhat to offer. 

Ver. 5. Although grammatically connected with ver. 4 by a 
oltwes (which, however, may be well enough rendered by “and 
these”), ver. 5 contains an independent idea, a new argument for 
the thesis ver. 2, so stated as that this thesis itself, only in a more 
definite form, is first repeated (the tabernacle in which the 
Levitical priests served is called an image and shadow of the 
heavenly things), and then the passage Ex. xxv. 40 is adduced 
as a new argument for the inferiority of the Mosaic tabernacle. 

Aatpevew with the dative of the person whom one serves is 
frequent ; it more rarely occurs with the dative of the thing in 
which one serves (besides this passage comp. chap. xiii. 10.) To 
take the dative in an instrumental signification would yield no 
sense. The Levitical high priests served in a tabernacle which 
was an emblem and shadow of the heavenly things. “Ayia is not 
(with Bleek and others) to be supplied at ta émoupaua ; the 
author has evidently rather, on purpose and with good reason, 
avoided placing a heavenly tabernacle in opposition to the earthly. 
True, in ver. 2, where in stating the thesis he wished to make an 
evident antithesis, he spoke of a “ true tabernacle,” a “ true 
sanctuary ;” from that place onwards, however, he avoids with 
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intentional care every expression which might have led to the 
conception of a local sanctuary in heaven. Also in chap. ix., he 
again sets in opposition to the “holy places made with hands” 
only “the heavenly things” and “the things in the heavens,” 
ver. 23. And, moreover, the whole reasoning in chap. ix. shows, 
that he considered as the archetype of the tabernacle not heavenly 
localities, but heavenly relations and heavenly facts. (The holy 
life of Christ, in his state of humiliation, is the heavenly sanctuary 
through which Christ must pass; the rending of his body is the 
rending of the vail that separates him from the holiest of all, &. 
Comp. below on chap. ix. 11, and on chap. x. 20.) Now, to 
these heavenly relations and facts of salvation the Mosaic taber- 
nacle stands in the relation of a ddderypa and oxid. The verb 
from which dmdSevypya is derived, brrodelxvusu, has two significa- 
tions ; first, it signifies to show something privately to any 
one, to let something be seen in an underhand way, hence w7o- 
Sevyua, a private sign, secret token, and, in general, a mark 
or token; secondly, it signifies also to illustrate something by 
examples, to draw from a pattern, to copy, hence bodeuypa, a 
copy, or also (in the profane writers as well as in Heb. iv. 11) 
= Tapadevypa image, model, example. In this passage, however, 
it has not the less proper signification of image in the sense of rapd- 
Sevypa, model, pattern, but the proper signification of copy, so that 
it was not the Mosaic tabernacle that was the wapdéevypa (the 
original from which the copy was taken), but the heavenly things. 
The same idea lies in cxsd, but in a still stronger form. The 
shadow of a body represents not even a proper image of it, but 
only the colourless contour. 

Now, that the Mosaic tabernacle was not an original but the 
copy of a heavenly original, the author proves from Ex. xxv. 40. 
In Ex. xxv. 40 Moses is told to build the tabernacle according 
to the ppy4qp, that is, plan (not model, comp. Is. xliv. 13, where, 
ver. 13, the draught is first sketched, and then, ver. 14, the wood 
is sought for completing it; also 2 Kings xvi. 10; 1 Chron. 
xxvill. 11, where the signification “plan, sketch,” is perfectly 
suitable, better certainly than the signification “ model”)— 
according to the plan which God showed to him in the mount. 
These words already lead (as pyyqp never denotes an indepen- 
dent original building, but always only a plan on a small scale by 
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which one to be guided in the construction—and, even according 
to the common false explanation of the term, only a model in 
miniature)—these words, I say, already lead, not to the conception 
that there had been shown to Moses on Mount Sinai a large real 
tabernacle ; still less, can the author’s opinion of Ex. xxv. 40 be, 
that the original of the tabernacle stands permanently on Mount 
Sinai (as later Rabbins fabled), and least of all, that Moses looked 
forth into the heaven from the top of Sinai, and saw there in 
heaven the original structure. Either the words in Ex. xxv. 40 
are to be taken as a figurative expression (so that the description in 
words, Ex, xxy. 4 ss., was called figuratively a plan which had 
been shown to Moses), or, there was really shown to Moses in a 
prophetic vision the draught of a building (comp. Ex. xxvi. 30) 
but still a draught or plan which, beyond his vision, had no 
existence.—The question now presents itself, whether our author 
understood the passage in this, the right way, or whether he 
misunderstood it after the manner of the later Rabbins. Now, 
it is first of all to be observed, that there are throughout no 
positive intimations that might necessitate our adopting this 
latter supposition. The whole reasoning retains its full force on 
the supposition, that he rightly understood the passage in ques- 
tion. The heavenly things themselves (the New Testament 
facts of salvation which were delineated in the tabernacle) were, 
indeed, not shown to Moses, but only a plan according to which 
he was to build that hypodeigmatic tabernacle, and he had as 
yet no consciousness of the prophetical signification of this build- 
ing. But, indeed, the force of the author’s reasoning depends in 
nowise on whether Moses understood the typical signification of 
the tabernacle or not. Enough, that Moses himself did not make 
or invent the plan of the tabernacle, enough, that God gave him 
the plan—God, who knew well the symbolical signification of 
this plan. That the plan for the tabernacle was given by God 
—in this circumstance lies the nerve of the argument; for this 
reason is the Mosaic tabernacle a reflection of heavenly thoughts, 
ideas, relations. 

1 Faber, Stapulensis, Rivet, Schlichting, Storr, and Bleek, go still 
farther, and suppose even, that our author did not at all understand the 
word rimos in the sense of ground-plan or model, but in the sense of 


copy, and that his object was expressly to say, that the model which 
was shown to Moses was itself the only copy of the true éovpaua, 
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But further, there are even distinct reasons at hand for reject- 
ing the supposition, that the author conceived of an original 
- tabernacle standing permanently in heaven, or on Mount Sinai. 
If he had conceived of this as in heaven, then he must either 
have said more plainly, Moses was permitted to look forth into 
the heaven from Mount Sinai, or he must have said more plainly 
(comp. the remarks above): that which Moses saw on Sinai was 
itself again only a copy of the heavenly original. If, however, 
he conceived of this as standing on Mount Sinai, then this 
tabernacle would not have been ézoupava, but él THs yhs, which 
was precisely denied in ver. 4. But that neither of these fantas- 
tic ideas had any place in the mind of the author, appears most 
evidently from the ninth chapter. If the separation of a holy of 
holies from a holy place is there expressly represented as an 
imperfection, in which the Mosaic tabernacle is distinguished from 
the heavenly original,—how, in all possibility, can the author 
have regarded that model shown to Moses—which corresponded 
with the Mosaic tabernacle even in the minutest detail, and 
therefore had also a holy place separated from the holy of holies 
—as that heavenly original itself? So much then is beyond all 
doubt—that those heavenly things, which in the Mosaic taber- 
nacle were delineated in a faint shadow-sketch, did not them- 
selves, according to our author’s view, consist of a locality, a 
tabernacle with skins, curtains, fore-courts, holy place, and holy 
of holies. 

Thus, then, the force of the reasoning in ver. 5 lies in-reality 
only in the negative circumstance, that the tabernacle was not 
an independent original, but was built according to a pattern 
given by God, the object of which, therefore, must have been 
symbolically to represent divine ideas. 

In ver. 6 the thesis, contained in ver. 2 and repeated in a more 
modified form in the beginning of ver. 5, is once more repeated, 
and this time in a form still more complete; so, namely, that 
not merely the two ideas contained in ver. 2 and ver. 5 are 
united, but a third is added. In ver. 2 it was said positively : 


Accordingly, he intends to represent the tabernacle as the copy of a 
Copy. This, however, could hardly be justified on exegetical grounds. 
The author would assuredly have expressed this idea more distinctly. 
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Christ is minister in the true tabernacle, in ver. 5 negatively : 
the Levitical high priests served in a tabernacle which was only 
an image and shadow. Now, in ver. 6 it is said: the ministry 
of Christ is more glorious (than that of the Levitical high priests), 
and in so much more glorious as the new covenant is more glorious 
(than the old.) Tere, therefore, not merely are the two Nectoup- 
ryiae compared with each other, but they are, moreover, placed 
parallel with the two Sia@jxats. Thus ver. 6 forms the proper 
thesis of the entire fourth part, and vers. 1—5 serves only as a 
preparatory introduction to this thesis. As the author in ver. 6 
- not merely combines the ideas in vers. 1—5, but, at the same 
time, also passes to a new idea, to the comparison of the services 
with the covenants, he has therefore connected ver. 6 with ver. 
5, not by a particle of inference, but by a particle of progres- 
ston (vuvt 6é.) 

In respect of form, ver. 6 has the greatest resemblance to 
chap. i. 4. Here, as there, the comparatives xpe(rrwv and dia- 
dop@tepos are used in the comparison of what belongs to the 
Old Testament with what belongs to the New. Instead of Ne- 
roupyia the author might, by all means, have put oxnvy, but, 
as has already been observed at ver. 5, he henceforth industriously 
avoids placing a heavenly tabernacle in opposition to the Mosaic 
tabernacle. 

The ground-idea of ver. 6 then is this, that the ministry of 
the Levitical priests in the Mosaic tabernacle stands related to 
the minstry of Christ in the heavenly things precisely as the old 
covenant does to the new. Jn what the old covenant is excelled 
by the new, we are informed in the relative clause 771s, which 
finds farther explanation in vers. 7—12. This explanation, at 
the same time, already contains the idea, that the old covenant 
was destined to vanish and to be replaced by thenew. ‘This idea 
is then in ver. 13 formally expressed as an inference. Does the 
Levitical priestly service in the temple bear the same relation 
to the ministry of Christ (according to ver. 6) as the old coven- 
ant bears to the new, and again, is the old covenant (according 
to ver. 13) to be abrogated by the new—in this lies already 
implicite the final inference (which is then in chap. ix.—x. 
explicitly developed in detail), that the Levitical temple service 
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is in like manner abrogated, rendered superfluous by the ministry 
of Christ, as the old covenant by the new. 

So much on the train of thought in general. Let us look 
now, first of all, at the relative clause: #rus él xpeittocw 
érayyeriais vevowobérntat. Nopoberetv, here evidently in the 
wider sense = to establish, to enact authoritatively ; for that the 
new covenant also has to do with the giving ofa law is expressly 
shown in vers. 8—12. The new covenant is founded on better 
promises; for (comp. vers. 9, 10) the old covenant promised 
salvation and blessing only to him who perfectly fulfilled the 
law; the new covenant, on the other hand, gives jirst before it 
asks. 

Ver. 7 serves, first of all, to obviate an objection that might 
arise in the minds of the readers at ver. 6. They were wont to 
consider Moses, and the covenant of God with Moses, as the | 
proper and most sacred kernel of the Israelitish true religion. 
Had not the Messiah himself, according to their view, been pro- 
mised and given precisely to the members of the Mosaic covenant 
people! Now, tosay that this covenant of God with Moses was 
lowered in value by another covenant, must have appeared to 
them as almost frivolous. Therefore the author explains to 
them, that he is at liberty to depreciate, nay, to find fault with 
the old covenant, and why he isso. “If that first covenant 
had been faultless, then there had been no room for desiring a 
second.” This was certainly the author’s idea, but instead of 
saying ov« av Toros Hv Tod EnTelv Sevtépav, he has with uncon- 
scious conciseness (or by blending the two ideas: ov« av hv 
Tomos and ov« adv élnteito Sevtépa) joined tézros also with 
€fnreiro as the object. (The explanation of Bleek and others is not 
natural: then God would have had no need to seek in the hearts 
of men a better place for his covenant than was the place on the 
tables of stone. Equally unnatural is Olshausen’s “ rézov twos 
fre = to will that something should take place.”)—The turn 
of the thought in general is quite parallel with that in chap. vii. 
ver. 11 (and ver. 18.) As in that place, from the established 
fact that a new and different high priest is promised, the infer- 
ence is drawn that the old high priesthood must have been 
insufficient (and similarly at vii. 18 of the law), so here, from the 
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fact that God—as is shown explanatorily in vers, 8—12—has 
promised a new covenant it is inferred, that the old covenant 
Was OvK GpMeUTTOS. 

The meaning of this od« dueumros is well explained in the 
expressions used in quite a similar way in chap. vii. 18, acOevés cal 
avogerés. The author does not mean to find fault with the old 
Mosaic covenant as being not of divine origin, or, although con- 
stituted by God as being insufficient even for its relative object, 
and unwisely framed; he only means, that it lies open to the 
charge of being faulty, when human folly, contrary to the divine 
purpose, gives it out as being everlastingly sufficient, while yet 
God himself, inasmuch as he has promised to give a new, another 
covenant, has thereby declared the old one to be imperfect. It 
is, therefore, not the author, nor generally speaking a man who 
presumed to find fault with the old covenant, but God himself 
has found fault with it. (Comp. the repeated réyer kvpuos, ver. 8 
and 9. It was not the word of Jeremiah, but the word of the 
Lord to Jeremiah.) 

Ver. 8—12. The author in these verses cites the passage in 
which God has promised a new and a different covenant, and 
thereby has found fault with the old covenant (not as one that 
was not divine, or not wise, but as insufficient and destined to 
cease). The passage is in Jer, xxxi, 31—34. The author quotes 
literally from the Sept., and the rendering of the Sept. is right.— 
In the whole of the Old Testament no passage is to be found in 
which the view is expressed more clearly and distinctly, that the 
law was only a traidaywyés, than in this. And, if some commen- 
tators have thought that in this passage no fault is found with 

the old covenant itself, but only with the Israelites, they merely 
show by this, that they have not understood the simple sense of 
the passage. It is true, that fault is found with the Israelites 
who “abode not in the covenant (of Moses) ;” but when the Lord 
is induced by this consideration to determine, that he will frame 
a different covenant, in which he will write the law not upon 
tables of stone but on the hearts of his people, he surely 
acknowledges thereby expressly and clearly, that a part of the 
fault belonged also to the old covenant. (In like manner Ols- 
chausen. Comp. also our explanation of the passage chap. iv. 2, 
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in which we encounter a similar misunderstanding on the part of 
the critics.) 

The train of thought in the passage Jer. xxxi. 31—34 is as 
follows. A first principal idea lies in the words idod... . js 
Aiyirrov. The Lord announces to his people, that he will, at a 
future time, make a new covenant with them, ver. 8. He calls 
this covenant new, however, not in the sense of its being only a 
confirmatory renewal of the old covenant, but in precise and 
express opposition to the covenant which was made on their 
removal from Egypt, it is to be a new covenant not merely nume- 
rically, but qualitatively (ver. 9, ob kata... . éxryijs Aiyumrtov). 
Then follows a second principal idea (61s avdtol ovK ... . EcovTat 
pot eis Aacv). We are now told what it was that was imperfect 
in the old covenant, and why there was need of a new covenant, 
and wherein this should be different from the old. The prin- 
cipal imperfection of the old covenant lies in its inefficacy, which 
has been demonstrated by actual experience. The cause of this - 
is to be traced not merely to the Israelites not continuing in that 
covenant, but to the mutual relation that subsisted between the 
people and their God, which is expressed in the two members : 
they continued not, &c., and I regarded them not. The people, on 
their part, remained not in the covenant, fulfilled not the com- 
mands enjoined as the condition of the covenant, and God, on — 
his part, punished the people, inasmuch as after, and in conse- 
quence of, the transgressions, he accepted them no more. Thé 
conduct of God regulated itself then according to the conduct of 
men. God first demanded before he gave; he first imposed his 
commands without regard to the capacity and power of men ; 
then he rejected the people because they fulfilled not these com- 
mands. (It needs not, of course, to be shown here for the first 
time, how wise this stage of legal enactment in the training of 
Israel was, how necessary it was in order to awaken the know- 
ledge of the infirmities of sin. Nor does our author deny that it 
was necessary for its time. But he proves from this announce- 
ment of God himself to Jeremiah, that this stage was only a 
preparatory one, which could not confer blessedness and brought 
no perfection.) It is different with the new covenant which God 
promises to make pxggqrq sys, In this covenant God will not 
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write his law outwardly, as a cold requirement, on tables of stone, 
but he will write it in the hearts and in the minds of his people; 
he will, therefore, first gwe to the people and then ask from 
them ; he will first give them a new heart, aregenerate spirit, 
pleasure, love, and joy in God’s will, and then he will require 
of them, nor will he then require in vain, for he will then be 
truly the people’s God, worshipped and beloved by them, 
and, in consequence of this, the people can then also be truly 
his people, protected and blessed by him. In a third prin- 
cipal idea (ver. 11—12), it is now shown still more plainly, how 
the fulfilment of the law is under this new covenant to rest 
on the inward disposition, and on what ground this disposition is 
to rest. In the old covenant God had commissioned Moses and ~ 
the priests to read the law to the people, and to lay before them 
the command to acknowledge Jehovah as their God. There is 
to be no such outward process under the new covenant. Then 
will every one personally, and from his own inmost experience, 
know and acknowledge the Lord,—and how? by what means? 
Because he forgives their sins, and remembers not their iniquities. 
The difference, then, between the old and the new covenant is 
traced even to this innermost centre-point in that evangelical 
announcement of God to Jeremiah, There it is the Jaw that 
stands first, and lays down its requirements, which man cannot 
fulfil, because he wants the power and the spirit, the power of 
love and the spirit of love. Here it is free grace, the forgiveness 
of sins, and reconciliation that stands first, and in the heart 
whose sins have been forgiven love springs up, and from love 
springs the strength and the inclination for holiness, and the 
personal experience of the knowledge of God. 

Ver. 13. The author has now shown that, according to God’s 
own announcement, a new, a higher covenant was to be formed, 
which rests on better promises, (namely, promises not first con- 
ditioned by the conduct of men). From this is now drawn the 
further inference, that for the old covenant a time must also at 
length come, when it would no longer be merely relatively the 
old in opposition to the new, but also, the absolutely weak through 
age in opposition to the new covenant coming into operation with 
the freshness of youth. 


Two ideas are to be distinguished from each other in this 
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yerse, First, with the promise of God to make in general a 
(relatively) new, different, second covenant, the covenant made 
with Moses ceases to be the only one, and becomes a (relatively) 
old covenant. Secondly: But of two things, that which is the 
relatively older must also, at some time, become the absolutely 
old, be survived and pass away. 

We have here, first of all, to obtain a clear idea of the two 
categories, old and new, aged and young. Kavos means new, 
new in the relative sense, that which is added to a thing already 
existing as a new, 7.¢. a different thing, novus. (In the same 
sense might one, who at an entertainment brings first wine of 
vintage 1846, and then of 1811, say he will now bring a new 
* wine, that is, a new, another kind.) The opposite of this in 
Greek is waXaios, that which was already there, 7d)das, the old 
= the earlier, (relatively old), antiquus (from ante), what does 
not come after something else. The application of cadatos to 
old persons is secondary, and these also are so called, not in the 
sense of their being infirm through age, but only in the sense of 
their having been earlier in the world than those who are young. 

Neds, on the other hand, means young, fresh, recens, that 
which (at any given time) is still absolutely new in respect of 
its ewistence, (not in comparison with another), that which has 
not yet existed long, still stands in fresh vigour. (So is that 
wine of 1846 the young wine.) In opposition to this, yepauos, as 
the Latin vetus denotes what is absolutely old, what has no 
longer in itself the strength to exist much longer. (Thus a man 
of eighty years of age may be a new member (xaués) of a legis- 
lative assembly, and still be a yepauds, and one of thirty years of 
age may be an old (zadatos) member of the assembly, and yet 
be veos.) 

Most unjustly, therefore, will Bleek, Tholuck, and others ren- 
der wadawodv by senem reddere, “to render antiquated.” Only 
thus, Bleek thinks, can a natural connection of ideas be made 
out between the two members; it gives rise rather, we think, 
only to a tautology. IZadavody is rather simply “to make the 
older” antiquum reddere, (not to antiquate in the modern sense, 
which would be equivalent to “abrogate.”) Inasmuch as God 
speaks of a caw? SiaOy«n, he has (the use of the perf. is to be 


noted) thereby made the covenant of Moses the old covenant, 
2 
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2.e. the relatively older. That, however, which has been made 
the antiquum, the older, is, for this reason—blecause it is des- 
tined to be displaced by a novum—also far on the way towards 
an absolute point of old age, i.e. it is a ynpaoxor, it is old in 
respect of its own capacity of existence, and approaches there- 
fore, step by step, the impending ddawopos. (Eyyds is used 
in the same way as at chap. vi. 8. As, in that place, éyybs Ka- 
tapas does not mean “nigh to the curse,” but “ approaching 
step by step nearer to the curse,” so’here, éyyts apavicpod, 
“ approaching step by step nearer to dissolution.”) Thus, from 
the fact that God has promised, in general, a new, i.e. second 
covenant, and has declared the covenant of Moses to be the 
earlier, it follows, that this earlier covenant must, at some time, ~ 
be old and cease. Now, as, according to ver. 6, the relation 
between the ministries is the same as that between the covenants, 
ver. 13, therefore, already implicitly contains the idea (as has 
been already observed) that the Levitical NevToupyia is destined 
to become old, to be survived and to cease. 


SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. ix. 1—10.) 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE. 


According to the train of thought in the foregoing section, we 
are prepared to expect here two ideas which Zuingle has already 
well denoted in the words: Docet, ceremonias testamenti veteris 
nonnisi typum fuisse novi. Atque ita rursum probat, novum 
testamentum, sacerdotium videlicet Christi, eacellentius fuisse 
levitico. First, the author will have to prove in detail the idea 
expressed in chap. viii. 1—5, that the Old Testament tabernacle, 
in general, was a copy of the heavenly things 2.e. the ministry of 
Christ,—then, the idea in chap. viii. 6 ss., that, as a mere copy, it 
corresponds to the nature of the old covenant as distinguished 


from the new. And indeed we do find both of these things in 
R 
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this section, only (as was to be expected) not treated successively, 
but blended together. 

In ver. 1 the first thing to be asked is, what substantive is to be 
supplied at porn. The Complut. and Steph. editions read 7) TP@TNH 
oxnvi, but this exnvy is not found in the majority of the oldest and 
best codd. and versions, it rests, therefore, merely on a conjecture, 
and this conjecture, moreover, is groundless. In chap. vill. 6— 
13 it was the two covenants that were spoken of throughout, and, 
even at ver. 13, the words in that he saith, a new, &c., pointed 
back to the citation in ver. 8 (I will make a new covenant), and 
thus, at ver. 13 also, the substantive, covenant, was to be supplied 
at the words—he hath made the first old. This of itself would 
show, that the same substantive must be supplied at 7 mpaty 
in the verse before us. And, indeed, cxnvn would in nowise 
be suitable. For, in ver. 2, where the expression % mpotn 
oxnvy actually occurs, it serves to denote not the Old Testament 
sanctuary in opposition to that of the New Testament, but the 
fore-compartment of the Old Testament tabernacle (the so-called 
“holy place”) in opposition to the hind-compartment (the “ holiest 
of all”), and, therefore, has a signification which would not at all 
be suitable in ver. 1. We have, therefore, to supply dca0jKn (so 
Peschito, Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bleek, 
Olshausen, and, in general, all the more recent commentators.) 

Atkampuata Natpelas,—bixalwpa denotes the result of the act 
expressed by é:xavody, and signifies, therefore, the making just or 
right. In the New Testament it occurs in a threefold sense: 
first, it signifies the fulfilling of righteousness (as applicable to 
the perfect man Christ), Rom. v. 18, viii. 4; secondly, the 
declaring of the sinner to be righteous by God for Christ’s sake, 
Rom. v. 16; thirdly, it denotes an act whereby certain things are 
declared to be right and therefore obligatory, 7.e. ordinance, law 
=wvawy pr Rom. i. 32; Lukei. 6. Here, of course, only 
this third signification is suitable. To understand d:caopara 
of the holy vessels is contrary to all usage. Luther, Grotius, 
and others, take Aatpedas as the accusative, and suppose a comma 
between Sicavwuara and datpelas, so that the three things would 
be co-ordinated, “ordinances, services, and sanctuary.” But, 
first of all, re is mostly used in the case of things connected by 
pairs ; besides, the use of the plural in Xatpetas would be strange, 
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and Aatpelas, moreover, would express nothing else than the 
performance of the S:«aubpata, which would give rise to a 
tautology. We therefore agree with the immense majority of 
both ancient and modern commentators in taking XaTpelas as the 
genitive to dvcavépata. We thus obtain two ideas (“ ordinances 
respecting the service,” and “ the sanctuary”), which correspond 
precisely to the two ideas of the foregoing chapter, service and 
tabernacle. 

By 70 d&yov, as already appears from the epithet «oopsxov 
(which forms the antithesis to éovpaviov), is to be understood 
the entire Old Testament fanum (not the “ holiest of all,” which 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews is denoted by ta dysu, vers. 3 and 
8, or ayia ayiwv, ver. 2; nor the so called “holy place,” which 
our author always designates by the expression 7) mp@Tn o«NV7-) 
—The epithet cooprxdr, as already said, finds its explanation in 
the antithesis to ta ézrovpava. The writer intends evidently to 
say this: “the old covenant, too, had indeed a service and a 
sanctuary, but it had a service determined by ordinances, and a 
sanctuary belonging to this world.” These two things he has 
concisely put together in one clause. He, therefore (as already 
Olshausen has rightly observed), expresses by coopuxov nearly the 
same thing-that he had already expressed in chap. vill. 4 by éz 
yjs, with this difference, that in xoopixov lies not merely the 
locality but also the quality. Some of the older critics have 
strangely mistaken the sense of these simple words. Luther and 
others take 76 Gyvov = Thy ayornia; Hornberg rightly inter- 
prets To ayiov, but renders xcoopuKos == Koopsos, “ adorned ;” 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Kypke, explain coopuxds 
= for the whole world, destined for all nations (but one of thie 
principal imperfections of the Old Testament sanctuary lay 
precisely in this, that it was not destined for all nations, but only 
for one people); Theophylact, Grotius, Este, Wetstein, explain : 
“representing a type of the world-structure ” (but the tabernacle 
represented this in no possible way.) Even among those com- 
mentators who rightly explain xoopuxds as antithetical with 
érrovpavios (It., Vulg., Calvin, Beza, Cramer, Storr, Kuincel, 
Tholuck, Bleek), it is still unnecessarily disputed, whether the 
writer intended by this to denote the imperfection or the mate- 


riality of the Old Testament sanctuary. Koopuxos signifies 
R 2 
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neither “imperfect” nor “ material,” but “belonging to the 
world.”! The Old Testament sanctuary was an integral part 
of this world, this kécpos, which exists as a world separated from 
God, and in which, therefore, even when what was heavenly 
appeared, it must needs take the form of the limited, the parti- 
cular, i.c., under the distinction of fanum and profanum. In 
this is involved at once the material, local, external, and emble- 
matic character of the Old Testament dyov, and, at the same 
time, also, its imperfection. 

Ver. 2—5. What is now to be proven is not that, in general, 
a service and a sanctuary existed under the old covenant, but 
that that service was one according to ordinances, and that sanc- 
tuary one pertaining to this world. In proof of this (comp. the 
yap), the principal idea is now laid down: “ There was built 
the first compartment of the tent; behind the second vail, how- 
ever, was the holy of holies.’ In this construction, which 
rendered it necessary to pass through two vails into the holiest 
of all, was plainly expressed that cosmical imperfection, that 
state of separation between God and the sinful world. 

This separation was not, however, in any way merely acci- 
dental or outward, but was most closely connected with the 
entire nature, and with the collective symbols of the Old Testa- 
ment cultus. The writer shows this by specifying the particular 
pieces of furniture in each of the two compartments of the taber- 
nacle, and the acts of worship which were performed in each. 

Before entering here on the explanation of the text, we must 
not omit taking a short survey of the local construction and 
symbolical significance of the tabernacle. 

On entering by the door of the rectangular fore-court (which 
stood on one of its smaller sides) into the fore-court, one would 
then have had the tent immediately before him (again its smaller 
side), but in entering it, he would yet have to pass the altar of 
burnt-offering and the basin of water which stood just at the 
entrance to the tent. On entering into the tent itself (therefore 


_ 1! Bleek renders the word by “ worldly.” But this word has acquired 
in common usage a different meaning. It no longer forms the anti- 


thesis to heavenly, but to spiritual, and has become almost synonymous 
with “ profane.” : 
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passing through the first vail, which formed the entrance from 
the fore-court outwards), he would then have found himself in 
the holy place (mpwTn cxnvy}), a rectangular space which, again, 
had greater depth than breadth. On the right hand, in this 
space, stood the table with the shew-bread, on the left, the golden 
candlestick, and furthest back, immediately before the entrance 
to the holiest of all (Ex. xxx. 6), the altar of incense. On enter- 
ing (through the second vail, which separated the holy place 
from the holiest of all) into the holiest of all, he would then have 
found himself in a square space which had no other entrance but 
the one from the holy place. Here stood the ark of the covenant. 

This holy of holies was the place where God sometimes mani- 
fested his presence in a bright light or a cloud of smoke. This 
was the place where God was to be conceived of as always 
present, even although he should not be visibly manifest. He 
was present here, however, not as the Creator and Governor of 
the world (as such he dwelt in heaven), but as the covenant God 
of his people. And therefore was the act of the covenant kept 
here in the ark of the covenant. This act of the covenant 
contained the mutual contract which God had made with his 
people. He required of the people the fulfilment of his eternal, 
absolutely holy will, which he had expressed in the “ ten words ;” 
the decalogue was the condition of the covenant; if this was 
fulfilled, then would the Lord, on his part, fulfil the promise of 
the covenant, and be the God of this people. 

But, not only did the people break that condition from the very 
first ; they had never the power to fulfil a command in which even 
an evil desire was forbidden. Hence God had never given this 
law to the end that it should be fulfilled, but to the end that the 
people should by this testimony (yy43y) be led to the knowledge 
of their sinfulness. And this is not an idea to be found first 
in the New Testament, in the writings of Paul, but one which 
had been, in the clearest manner, expressed in the ceremonial law 
and worship. 

The “ words of the testimony ” (7. e. the decalogue) must needs 
be covered (49), 80 that the eye of the God who was present in 
the holy of holies might not fall upon these words, which were 
an act of accusation against the people. (From this is to be 
explained the frequent form of expression “to cover sin.”) A 
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golden cover the pp, was to be laid upon the ark; this dead 


cover, however, did not suffice of itself to turn away the eye of 
divine penal justice from the record which testified of the cuilt of 
the people. For this there was necessary an actual atonement for 
this guilt. Therefore the high priest must, once every year, on 
the great day of atonement, slay the great sacrifice of atonement, 
and carry the blood into the holiest of all, and sprinkle it on the 
cover or lid of the ark, that the eye of God might fall upon this 
witness of the accomplished atonement. (Of course this atone- 
ment was, in like manner, only symbolical and typical, as was 
the representation of the presence of God, and the beholding of 
God.) Thus, then, there was represented in the holy of holies 
the absolute relation of the absolutely holy God to the sinful 
people. It will appear from what has been said, how very super- 
ficial is the view of those who would place the decalogue in the 
same category with the ceremonial law, and regard it as given 
only for the Jews. The whole ceremonial law had rather a 
significance only on the supposition, that the decalogue was not 
a relative thing suited to the capacity and development of the 
time when it was given, but the purely absolute representation 
of the eternal, independent will of God. 

Let us now look at the cultus of the holy place, the rpeérn 
axnvn. After the decalogue God gave, at the same time, to the 
Israelites (Ex. xx. 22, 23, 33), a second law, which did not 
require absolute holiness, but rather, on the contrary, was suited — 
to an unholy sinful people, and which presupposed the non-ful- 
filment of the decalogue. In the decalogue it is said: thou shalt 
not kill; in chap. xxi. 12 ss. it is taken for granted that, not- 
withstanding of this, murder would occur, and ordinances were 
given how this should be punished. In the decalogue it is said: 
thou shalt not steal; in chap. xxii. 1, it is presupposed, that still, 
thefts would be committed, and the civil punishment for the 
thief is specified, and so forth. In short, the decalogue was a 
law which could not be kept by a sinful people; the law, on the 
other hand, chap. xx. 22 ss. was instituted precisely to meet the 
capacity of observance belonging to a sinful people. The deca- 
logue required absolute holiness; the second (the civil) law 
required merely cvvil propriety of conduct, therefore only a 
holiness of a very relative kind, only a justitia civilis—Now, just - 
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as tis civil law stands related to the deculogue, so does the cultus 
of the holy place to that of the holy of holies. While, in the one, 
the absolute will of God as accusing the people needed to be, 
as it were, hid from the eye of God by the lid sprinkled with 
the blood of the sacrifice, so, in the other, the people brought 
before God the temporary fruits of the land,—bread and oil,—as 
symbols of their relative services, their relative holiness—they 
did not, however, present these immediately before the eye of 
God, but only in the fore-chamber of his house. The show- 
bread was no lectisternium, no meat for God (but as already the 
name op-ond intimates), was intended only to be looked upon 
by God; in like manner, in the candlestick which was filled 
with the other chief produce of the land, oil, the people made, as 
it were, their light to shine before God. In the holy place, 
therefore, were represented the symbols of the temporary relative 
piety, which the Lord, in the meanwhile, until the people should 
become entirely and inwardly holy, graciously accepted, and which 
he could graciously accept only because, at the same time, in 
the holiest of all, the sins against God’s absolute requirements 
were, from time to time, covered by the sacrifices. Thus, then, 
we see how this twofold character of the cultus, really pointed to 
a future removal of the difference between the absolute require- 
ments of the covenant and the merely relative services of the 
covenant. 

The fore-court was the place for the sinful people. Here the 
sacrifices, namely, the atoning sacrifices were slain and burnt. 
This slaying and burning was a symbol of the death and the 
condemnation which the sinner properly had deserved, which, 
however, was transferred from him to the victim. Of course, 
therefore, neither the holy place nor the holy of holies was the 
fitting place for these acts of' judicial punishment (the great 
sacrifice of atonement was therefore commanded to be burnt 
without the fore-court, nay, without the camp); only the blood 
of the slain sacrifice of atonement was brought before the eye of 
God, i.e. into the holy of holies, as a testimony that the atoning 
vicarious act of punishment had been executed. The general 
mutual relation between God and his people resulting from the 
sacred rites of the holy of holies, from those of the holy place 
and of the fore-court,—the result, that God in general still 
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accepted the homage and worship of this people, was symboli- 
cally represented in the incense-offering. The incense-offering 
was burnt in the fore-court, in the fire of the altar of burnt- 
offering—only in virtue of this connexion with the expiatory 
side of the cultus was it acceptable—it was not carried into the 
holy of holies itself, but (just because it represented only the 
temporary, relative peace that subsisted between God and his 
people) into the holy place ; but the altar of incense on which it 
was placed stood (Ex. xxx. 6) just before the entrance to the 
holy of holies “over against the ark of the covenant,” and thus, 
the incense-offering referred to the God who was present in the 
holy of holies; the smoke of the incense was to penetrate into 
the holy of holies itself, and, because it belonged to the cultus 
of the holy of holies, it was offered not by the priests but by the 
high priest. 

With this explanation of the symbolical meaning of the 
tabernacle and its worship in general, the question is already 
solved, why the author in vers. 2—5 names and enumerates 
these pieces of furniture (a question which, moreover, is answered 
by himself in ver. 6 ss.) But, at the same time also, a difficulty 
is thus by anticipation removed, which Calmet has declared to 
be the maxima totius epistolae difficultas. If, however, there 
existed no greater difficulties in it than this, then would the 
epistle to the Hebrews belong to the easiest books of the New 
Testament! It is the difficulty arising from the fact, that the 
author in ver. 4 reckons the goldenialtar of incense as belonging 
to the holy of holies, while it stood undoubtedly in the holy 
place. 

Commentators have had recourse to a threefold solution of 
this difficulty. 

First, some have directly expressed their opinion, that the 
author was mistaken. This, however, is too gross to be for a 
moment conceivable. The position of the altars must have been 
known to every Israelite from the book of Exodus, much more 
must he have known it, who set himself to reason from this 
against the Jewish Christians. This view has therefore been 
supported by auxiliary conjectures. Some say, the author may 
perhaps have lived and written in Alexandria, and therefore not 
have had an exact knowledge of the arrangements of the temple 
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in Jerusalem. But the question, whether one lived in Jerusalem 
or elsewhere, is here altogether irrelevant, as, even in Jerusalem, 
the layman could not enter into the temple, and could only 
become acquainted with the internal arrangements of the temple 
from what he read in the Pentateuch or in 1 Kings. This infor- 
mation could be obtained, however, quite as easily in Alexandria 
as in Jerusalem, by a layman or a non-layman. Moreover, it 
is not the temple that is here spoken of, but the tabernacle, and 
specially those arrangements which found place only in the old 
tabernacle (thusin ver 4, Aaron’s rod and the pot of manna are 
mentioned, both of which, according to 1 Kings viii. 6, even at 
the time of the building of Solomon’s Temple were no longer to 
be found).—And this will, at the same time, afford an answer to 
a second auxiliary conjecture (that of a reviewer in Rheinwald’s 
Repert. 1842 vol 9. p. 193), according to which, the author had 
in his mind, and before his eye, the arrangements of that temple 
which the Egyptian Jews, under Onias 150 B.c. built at Leon- 
topolis. This conjecture is the more untenable when we find 
that Onias built his temple with great exactness after the pattern 
of that at Jerusalem, so that, at Leontopolis, the altar of 
incense assuredly stood nowhere else than it did at Jerusalem. 

Side by side with the first solution is to be placed also that of 
Bleek, according to which, the altar of incense did really stand 
in the holy place, but the author allowed himself to be led 
into the mistake of placing it in the holy of holies by the passages 
Ex. xxx. 6 and 26; Lev. iv. 7, ss. (where it is said the altar of 
incense stands “ over against the ark of the covenant.”) This hypo- 
thesis is, however, simply refuted by the 7th verse of our chapter, 
where the author expressly and definitely says that the high 
priest entered into the devtépa oxnvn only once inthe year, 
which he could not have said if, in his opinion, the daily offering 
of incense had been brought into the holiest of all. 

With this also is refuted a second hypothesis (which has been 
put forth by Tholuck, only problematically, however, on the 
alleged ground of 1 Kings vi. 22; Ex. xxvi. 35), that, in reality, 
the altar of incense may have stood in the holy of holies. We 
are not under the necessity of having recourse to Ex. xxx. 6 
(“thou shalt place it before the vail”) in order to prove, that the 
altar of incense really stood in the holy place, and by no means 
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in the holy of holies,! as it clearly appears from the 7th verse of 
our chapter that, in the opinion too of our author, it stood in the 
holy place and not in the holy of holies. The question, now, is ~ 
no longer one of a contradiction between our author and the 
Pentateuch, but of a kind of contradiction into which he seems 
to have fallen with himself. 

By how much the less conceivable such a contradiction of 
the author*with himself is, by so much the more might the third 
principal solution seem, on a superficial view of the question, to 
recommend itself, the solution, namely, of those (as the Peschito, 
Vulg., Theophylact, Luther, Calov, de Dieu, Reland, Deyling, J. 
G. Michaelis, BGhme, Kuinoel, Stuart, Klee, &c.)who would trans- 
late Ovcatyprov here by censer. That @varatrjprov may actually 
mean censer is proven (from Thucyd. vi. 46; Diod. Sec. xii. 3; 
LXX. Ex. viii. 11; 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; Joseph. Ant. iv. 2, 4). 
It has even been maintained that it must be rendered here 
by censer; for the altar of incense is never denoted in the 
LXX. by @umiatipiov, but always by @vovactyprovy Oupia- 
patos. But this ground is not conclusive, as in Josephus, Philo, 
Clemens Alex., and Origen, the altar of incense, in spite of the 
usage of the LX X., is very often called @uysatnprov. More- 
over, our author, in the designation of the parts and vessels of 
the sanctuary, does not at all confine himself to the terms of the 
LXX.; he calls the holy place for example not ro Gyvov (as 
LXX. Ex. xxvi. 33, &c.) but 77 mpetn oxnvn, while he uses 7o~ 
dy.ov (ver. 1) in a far wider sense to designate the entire sanc- 
tuary; to designate the holy of holies he uses, besides the 
expression of the L XX. ayia ayiwv, also the expressions 7) deurépa 
oxnun (ver. 7) Ta &yta (ver. 8), &e. It is thus quite possible 
that in the designation of the altar of incense he may have 
departed from the circumstantial term of the LX X., and fol- 
lowed the usage of Josephus and Philo. The word @upsarnprov, 
therefore, in itself determines nothing. 

Just as little is determined by the predicate ypuvcctv. Some 
have understood this as a differentia specifica distinguishing a 


‘ For the opposite opinion it has been contended, that Origen also 
(hom. 8 in Exod., 9 in Levit.) Oecumenius and Augustine (qu. 177, 
in Exod.) assigned the altar of incense to the holy of holies. But none 
of these three Fathers saw the temple themselves ; they, all of them, drew 
their information solely from our passage, Heb. ix. 4, so that their testi- 
saony here is entirely without weight. 
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golden censer from a silver one, and in support of this, have 
appealed to a passage of the Talmud, according to which, there 
were many silver censers and only a single golden one—at the 
same time also, to the omission of the article at ypucotv Oupua- 
Tiptov. But if the author had intended to distinguish that one 
particular censer from the many, he must precisely then have 
used the article. But the epithet ypucodv can, just as little, be 
a differentia specifica as is the parallel epithet srepsexadup- 
pevny ravtobev ypvol~. Or, will the author distinguish the gilt 
lid of the covenant from a number of others, namely, of cove- 
nant lids not gilt! 

The two following considerations are unfavourable to this third 
solution of the difficulty. In the first place, the holy of holies 
was no store-room in which all possible vessels were kept : 
though it were granted, then, that there was a particular golden 
eenser which was specially set apart for the incense on the day of 
atonement in the holy of holies (Lev. xvi. 12, s.), this censer 
would still not be kept, the whole year through, in the holy of 
holies, as in that case, the high priest must needs have entered 
into the holy of holies before the formal presentation of the sacri- 
fice in order to bring out the censer. But, in the second place, 
it is purely inconceivable that our author should have passed 
over the altar of incense, this essential part of the sacred furni- 
ture, and have mentioned, instead of it, any kind of incense- 
vessel whatever! Tholuck, it is true, observes that Jose- 
phus, in describing the entrance of Pompey into the temple 
(aut. xiv. 4, 4) mentions, among the objects which Pompey saw 
in the holy place, merely the table, the candlestick, and cen- 
sers ; these, however, were certainly not placed upon the 
ground, but standing on the altar of incense, so that, from 
this passage of Josephus, it can in no nowise be inferred, that 
at the time of Pompey there was no longer any altar of 
incense. But granted even, that there was then, in reality, 
no altar of incense, still our author speaks not of the temple, 
least of all of the temple as it existed after the captivity, but 
of the tabernacle. Aaron’s rod and the pot of manna were 
no longer in the temple, (they were not there since the time of 
Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 6), and yet the author does not omit to 
mention them ! 
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We need, in fact, to have recourse to-none of these artificial 
expedients. The solution is exceedingly simple. The altar of 
incense stood, indeed, in the holy place, but referred to the holy 
of holies. (So, substantially, already Mynster and Olshausen.) 
The smoke of the incense was not intended to spread backwards, 
in order to dim the light of the candlestick, or to impart an aro- 
matic flavour to the show-bread, but was intended to penetrate 
into the holy of holies, as a symbol of worship and homage. 
Now, our author, as has already been observed, mentions all 
these things, not with the aim of giving a local description, but 
in order to show (ver. 6, s.) how the entire cultus of the taber- 
nacle divided itself into two parts, which pointed to a future 
union and reconciliation. Regarded from this point of view, 
the table of showbread and the candlestick, the cultus of which 
consisted in their being symbolical of the relative covenant ser- 
vices of the people—belonged to the holy place; the altar of 
incense, however, the smoke of which referred to the God pre- 
sent in the holy of holies, and in which the total result of the 
entire cultus of the tabernacle was represented, belonged most 
properly to the holiest of all, although it stood before the en- 
trance to it, (just as the sign-board of a shop, although outside 
the shop door, yet belongs not to the street, but to the shop). 
Nor was this a refinement first invented by the author of this 
epistle, for in Ex. xxx. 6, it had already been expressly said, that 
the altar of incense, although without the vail, was yet to stand 
“before the ark of the covenant,” (ny 5-7 spp); nay, in 1 
Kings vi. 22, this connection of the altar of incense with the 
holy of holies is yet more strongly expressed in the words 
mayan sat sw: By what other word could the author 
render this u than by éyew? We are under no necessity to 
understand éyew in a local sense. Being in a place locally, the 
author everywhere expresses, ver. 2—4, by the preposition év 
(év %) ; while éyew is used in a local sense just as little in ver. 1 
asin ver. 4. We therefore render the words thus: “ the holy of 
holies, to which the golden altar of incense belonged.” The 
author had the less reason to shrink from this use of the éyew, as 
he might well take it for granted that the local position of those 
vessels was familiar to all his readers; and, moreover, ver. 7 
showed that it was not unknown to himself. 
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"Ev 4 otdpvos xpvoh, &c. It will be necessary to inquire 
here, first, whether the pot of manna, together with Aaron’s rod, 
really stood in the ark of the covenant, and then, why these two 
objects, which had no significance in respect to the cultus of the 
tabernacle, are here mentioned. 

With regard to the first of these questions, the passages Ex. 
xvi. 33; Numb. xvii. 25; and 1 Kings, viii. 9, have been 
strangely referred to in support of the view, that those two 
things had their place not in, but before, or beside the ark of the 
covenant. The two first of these passages, it is said, expressly 
affirm that they were placed before the ark; the third as ex- 
pressly denies that they were placed in the ark. But the very 
opposite of this is true. In Ex. xvi. 33, it is said, quite gene- 
rally, that Jehovah commanded Moses to lay up mn “yp, 2 
pot full of manna for a memorial. Now, so much, certainly, i is 
true, that this expression does not possitively affirm that the pot 
of manna was to be laid precisely in the ark of the covenant, for 
apps is often used of any one who enters into the holy of 
holies, nay, even into the tabernacle and its fore-court; and so, 
when it is said of Moses, he came -y>—159, it is assuredly not 
meant that he went into the ark of the covenant. But neither 
does that expression forbid our associating it with the holy of 
holies, and the ark of the covenant. And, if the pot of manna 
was kept at all in the holy of holies, it must have been kept in 
the ark of the covenant ; for, placed on the ground, it would soon 
have been spoiled (it is not to be forgotten that the tabernacle 
was daily moved from place to place), and there was no niche in 
the wall, as the walls consisted of hangings. Now, as the ark 
was the only vessel in the holy of holies, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the pot of manna would have its place nowhere else 
than in it. 

If we are led to this conclusion already, a priori from Ex. xvi. 
33, it is expressly confirmed, with respect to the pot of manna, by 
ver. 34, and, with respect to Aaron’s rod, by Num. xvii. 25. For 
it is said there, of both these objects, that they were laid niyi 


spb “before the testimony.” Expositors have yet to produce a 
passage in which the ark was designated by pay. The ark is 
called WNT OF NMA OI Wags on the other hand, 
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ny is always, and everywhere, used to designate the decalogue or 


the tables of the law, which, as is well known, lay in the ark. If 
now, for example, I have a microscope standing in a press, and I 
were to say, I have laid some article before the microscope, no 
rational man would understand me to say that I had laid it upon 
the ground, before the press in which the microscope stands, but 
every one would understand that I have laid it in the press, and 
before the microscope there. Just so is it with the pot of manna — 
and Aaron’s rod. If they were laid before the tables of the law, 
then must they have been placed on the same level with these, 
therefore on the bottom of the ark, not on the ground before the 
ark. Bleek himself admits it to be possible (ii. p. 458) that Ex. 
xxx. 6 may have the meaning, that the altar of incense, because 
it was NBT spb, stood in ne holy of holies, notwithstanding 


of its being expressly said shortly before that it stood “ before the 
vail,” and yet, he all at once repudiates the very natural inter- 
pretation of Ex. xvi. 34, that the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, 
because nya spb; had their place in the ark. 


We have still to look at the passage in 1 Kings vil. 9. It ism 
here said, certainly, that “there was nothing in the ark except 
the two tables,” but what time is it that is here spoken of? The 
time of Solomon! Now, that in the time of Solomon the golden 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod should have been lost will not 
seriously surprise any one. Had not the ark been long in the 
hands of the Philistines, and carried about from place to place ? 
Mieht not the Philistines have thrown aside the seemingly 
worthless rod of Aaron, and taken away the more valuable pot 
of manna? Let us now, however, inquire finally, why then in 
general the circumstance is mentioned in 1 Kings viii. 9, that in 
Solomon’s time, when the ark was brought into the temple, 
“nothing was in it save the two tables.” Certainly not for the 
purpose of obviating any idea that there might, perhaps, be in 
the ark, besides these, some bowls, plates, caps, &c., &e. It is 
quite evident that the statement has then only a meaning when 
it is supposed, that there was something else besides the tables 
belonging properly to the ark, which one might justly and reason- 
ably expect to find in it. Now, let any one search through the 
whole of the Old Testament, and he will be able. to discos no 
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other objects that could be expected in the ark besides the tables, 
except the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod mentioned in Ex. xvi. 
and Num. xvii. Thus, then, the passage 1 Kings viii. 9 speaks 
not of what belonged to the ark in Moses’ time, but of what was 
found in it in the time of Solomon. With an emphasis expressive 
of surprise, it is observed, that “the tables only were found in it,” 
ae, that the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod had been lost. This 
very passage, therefore, contains a decided testimony, that both 
of these objects, so long as they yet existed, had their place in 
the ark of the covenant.—The second question is, why the author, 
in general, mentions these objects which, in reference to the cultus, 
had no special significance? In ver. 5 he says expressly, that, 
in so far his object was concerned, he might pass over the more 
particular description of the cherubim ; surely then, he must have 
had a special reason for not passing over the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod. ‘This reason consisted, on the one hand, perhaps 
in this, that he wished to show how, in the innermost sanctuary, 
there were not merely the tables of the law but also memorials of 
divine miracles of mercy; on the other hand, however, and 
chiefly, in this, that the manna which fell from heaven, and the 
miraculously budding almond branch of Aaron formed a contrast 
with the ordinary earthly products of the land which were daily 
and weekly brought to the holy place. 

The cherubic forms mentioned in ver. 5, which (two in 
number) which were brought to the mercy-lid, have no inde- 
pendent symbolical signification, ‘They served only the aestheti- 
cal purpose of mediating between the accusing testimony which 
lay beneath them, and the cloud that hovered above them, in 
which God at times manifested himself. Thus, below, they formed, 
as it were, the guardians who kept watch over the records of the 
law, and, above, with their wings they formed, as it were, the 
throne upon which the cloud of revelation moved when it appeared. 
Hence, as Tholuck rightly observes, God is spoken of in the 
Psalms now, as “he who sitteth on the cherubim;” again, “a 
throne of the glory of the Lord” is spoken of, i.e. a throne of 


1 Olshausen finds in the pot of manna a symbol of the heavenly 
spiritual bread of life, in Aaron’s rod (less happily) a symbol of 
regeneration. Comp. on this our remarks on the words reAcorépas 


oxnvis infra ver. 11. 
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that cloud,—from which it is evident that the cloud, when it 
appeared, appeared over the cherubim. (The rabbinical doc- 
trine of the “ Shekinah” is fabulous only in so far as they 
considered this cloud to hover permanently over the cherubim. 
In opposition to this comp. 1 Kings viii. 10, but on the other 
side also Ex. xxv. 22; Num. vii. 89; 1 Sam. iv. 4, and 22; 
2 Sam. vi. 2.) The genitive d0&ns is, therefore, also (with Ham- 
mond, Deyling, Braun, Schéttgen, Michaelis, Béhme, Tholuck, 
Bleek, &c.), to be explained of the cloud which, indeed, is in the 
Old Testament frequently called 44455. They are called 
“cherubim of glory,” because they bore “ the glory of the 
Lord.” Beza, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, have taken 
do&ns as the gen. expressive of quality (“glorious cherubim”), 
but to what purpose would be such a predicate here, as in its 
vague generality would not even be parallel with the descriptive 
epithets golden, overlaid with gold, ver. 4? 

Ver. 6, 7. The author, having thus noticed the construction 
of the tabernacle, proceeds to consider the significance and desti- 
nation of its two compartments. And in ver. 6, 7, he simply _ 
notices the acts of worship which were performed in each. “H 
TpoTn sKnvy, as at ver. 2 the holy place. Avamavros is explained 
by the antithesis dra£ tod évavrod, and signifies, therefore, not — 
continually, absolutely without interruption, but without such 
interruptions as, according to ver. 7, characterised the worship 
in the holy of holies, which was performed only once in the year. 
The acts of worship in the holy place were performed, in part, | 
daily, and, in part, weekly. Daily the high priest presented the 
offering of incense on the altar of incense, daily was the candle- 
stick supplied with the oil; while the show-bread was laid out 
weekly. The pres. eiciacw (comp. ver. 9, Kaipos éeveotas, 
mpooepovtar) can be explained only the supposition, that when 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, the Old Testament 
temple worship was still in existence, consequently, that this 
epistle was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. In the 
description of the construction of the sanctuary, the author, for a 
very intelligible reason, has not had in view the Herodian 
temple, but has adhered to the description given in the Penta- 
teuch of the original sanctuary, the tabernacle; here, however, 
when he speaks of the acts of worship, he describes them, with 
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equal reason, as still continuing ; for the acts had remained the 
same, and also the distinction between the holy place and the 
holy of holies, changed only in its outward form, had been main- 
tained unaltered in the temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and 
Herod.! 

The high priest went once every year into the holy of holies. 
It is needlessly asked, whether the high priest, on the great day 
of atonement, did not enter twice in succession into the holy of 
holies. He certainly did this, as we learn, not merely from 
Philo, but also from Lev. xvi. 12—14, and ver. 15 ;? but this is 
not in contradiction to our passage. Our author himself 
indicates in the words, for his own sins and the sins of the people, 
that this act, which was done once in the year, consisted of two 
parts.—On! dyvonuatey comp. what is said at chap. v. 2. 

Ver. 8—10. From the fact that the worship of the taber- 
nacle consisted of two parts, as described in ver. 6—7, the author 
infers, in ver. 8, that the division of the tabernacle into two parts, 
as described in ver. 1—5, implied an imperfection. This infer- 
ence, however, finds its link of connection and its explanation in 
the relative sentence ver.9,10. The connexion of the thought as 
a whole is very subtle, and can be apparent and intelligible only 
to those who have understood all that lies in ver. 6, 7. For 
ver. 6, 7 has a twofold reference. In it, first of all (as is quite 
evident), the section v. 1—10 on the construction of the taber- 
nacle is brought to a close, and an inference drawn backwards 
from the service of the tabernacle to its construction and des- 
tination. But in this verse, also, the way is prepared, at the 
same time, for the idea which follows, that the Old Testament 
sanctuary as a whole was merely of a relative character. In ver. 
6, 7 then, first of all, notice is taken of the difference between 
the (relatively) holy place and (absolutely) holy of holies, and 


1 Bleek infers, on the contrary, from the connection of the pres. with 
the words rovrev d€ otrws, &c., that the author must have believed that 
all the things which he names were still to be found in the temple! 
M hy does Bleek not go just a step farther, and charge the author with 
believing that there was as yet no temple, but that the old tabernacle 
was still standing. 

2 The statement of the later Maimonides, that the high priest entered 
into the holy of holies four times on that day, is of no value against the 
testimony of Philo. 

S 
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then it is at the same time also indicated, that, just on account 
of this distinction, the tabernacle as a whole was of a merely 
relative character in comparison with the New Testament ful- 
filment. First, notice is taken of the distinction between the 
(relatively) holy place and the (absolutely) holy of holies. In 
the one place there was a daily service ; this service is not more 
particularly described here, but its general character appears 
from the antithetical expression in ver. 7, not without blood. 
The service in the holy place was without blood; the priest 
brought oil and bread, never an offering of blood. No atoning 
act was ever performed in the holy place, but always only a 
representation of the occasional relative holiness or conformity 
to the law. 

But what follows from this distinction? That the people 
were relatively holy, but regarded from an absolute point of 
view, were unholy, and remained so in spite of the atonement 
which was repeated every year. (Comp. the preceding general 
observations on ver. 2.) It followed therefore, in other words, 
from the continued existence of a holy place (a symbol of rela- 
tive holiness) side by side with the holy of holies, the place of 
atonement, that the atonement itself was as yet merely relative, 
that the true place of atonement had not yet been opened, or 
that “the place of atonement had not yet been truly opened.” 

What is subjoined to this by means of the gen. absolute 
(“inasmuch as the Holy Ghost thereby showed,”) is easy and 
intelligible. That Holy Ghost, according to whose eternal 
plan (comp. chap. viii. 5), the tabernacle was built, intended to 
indicate by the separation between the holy place and the holy 
of holies, a second, a further truth (besides the distinction of 
relative holiness. and absolute atonement), namely, that here, in 
the tabernacle, the absolute also. was as yet relative. i 

This is the idea in ver. 8. “Ania (comp. ver. 3), the holy of 
holies ; the genitive is the genitive of direction (as in Matt. x. 
5; LXX., 2 Sam. viii. 23.) The way into the holiest of all 
was not opened (literally, not yet shown, revealed"), the holiest 


The author seems here to allude to the event, recorded in Matt. 
xxvii, 51, Otherwise, he would have said simply: pire dveayOqvae 
thy trav dyiey 6dév. But, in the manner in which he expresses himself, 
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of all was still shut ; consequently the access to fellowship with God 
still prevented, the separation still subsisting, man not yet truly 
reconciled. Why so? How does this follow from what is said 
in ver. 6,7? Various conjectures have been made in reply to 
this, instead of attention being directed to the fact, that the idea 
which is presupposed as the connecting link between the major 
proposition and the conclusion is first expressed in ver. 9. Some 
have found the vis conclusionis in this, that the existence of a 
holy place separate from the holy of holies pointed to the dis- 
tinction between priests and the laity, (but the existence of a 
holy of holies, as distinguished merely from the fore-court, would 
have pointed to the same distinction, even had there been no 
T™paTn axnvyn between.) Others sought the vis conclusionis in 
this, that a chamber which has an antechamber, cannot be said to 
be an open chamber! or in this, that it was not open, because 
the high priest alone might enter into it (but the question still 
recurs, whether this had any connection with the existence of a 
mpotTn oxnvy.) Others, again, sought the vis conclusionis 
in the vail which separated the holy place from the holy of 
holies, (but this vail is only the manifest separation itself between 
the two oxnvais; nothing, therefore, is thereby explained.) The 
true reason is given by the author himself in ver. 9. The holy 
place is related in respect of place, just as, in respect of time, the 
tabernacle as a whole ts related to the priestly service of Christ: 
TpOTH SKYY: Ayla aylov—=[mpdty cKnYH + &yva ayiov|: Christ. 

The holy place was a symbolical representation of relative 
holiness, outward conformity tothe law, while the holy of holies wasa 
symbolical representation of the re-establishment of the absolute 
relation between the merely sinful people and the absolutely holy 
God. If, now, the holy of holies had been a true holy of holies, 
if it had truly answered its purpose and truly opened the way of 
access to a real and true fellowship with God, then the people 
had been a truly redeemed and sanctified people, nor would there 
have been any state of merely relative, outward, typical holiness 
which needed to be represented in the holy place. From the 


he points to a time when an event had not yet taken place, which, again, 
only emblematically indicated the opening up of the way. ‘* At that 
time,” he says, “it had not yet been shown by God (as has now been 
done) that the way into the holiest of all is open.” ; 

§ 
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fact, therefore, that there was still a state of typical, relative 
holiness to be represented, i.e., that there was such a state, the 
author is fully warranted in drawing the inference, that the absolute 
restoration of the relation to God (the place of which was the 
holy of holies) had not yet been really and truly attained and 
wrought out, but that this absolute relation to God was even in 
the holy of holies only represented, only typically shadowed forth. 
Or; as he expresses it in ver. 8, the entrance to the presence and 
fellowship of God was not yet truly open. 

The connexion of the ideas may very simply be made evident 
in the following way : 


IIpérn oxnvy : Gryla arylov 

Representation of Representation 

relative holiness. of absolute perfection. 
ied se ey) 


Mere representation : New Test. fulfilment. 

Or: because, in the holiest of all, the restoration of the abso- 
lute relation to God was merely represented (for the relative 
‘conformity to the law still subsisted side by side with it, and was | 
still the object of representation side by side with it, namely, in 
the rpétn oxnvy), the holiest of all itself was therefore not yet of — 
an absolute but of a relative character. As the holy place, in a 
local respect, stands related to the holy of holies, so does the latter 
stand related, in respect of time, to the fulfilment in Christ. 

Let us now see whether the author has really adduced this 
argument in ver. 9, 10. 

In ver. 9 he says plainly and pointedly, the rpern oxnvn is a 
mapaBorj—(i.e. likeness, comp. chap. xi. 19, denoting, however, 
as well the figurative representation of a thing in words as in 
things)—a mapa8ory of the present time, in which the Old 
Testament sacrifices are still presented. That #rs_ refers 
to mpetn oxnvn should never have been doubted.1 What 
the author means by the “present time” is made plain by 

1 Erasmus and others, among whom is Bengel, have explained the ares 
as connected by attraction with mapaBodq, so that jis would stand for 
6,7. The existence of a mparn oxy before the holy of holies is a 
figure of the time when the author wrote, in so far, namely, as at that 


time the Israelitish theocracy, which still subsisted, formed as it were 


the outward space for the Christianity that had arisen in its bosom. 
Ingenious but artificial ! 
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the relative clause xa@ bv dépa, &c. A, B, and D, it is true, 
have the reading xa@’ jp (scil. rapaBorjv), and Lachmann, 
Olshausen, and Bleek, give the preference to this reading. But 
how forced would be the idea thus obtained: “the anterior 
tent which was a figure of the present time, according to which 
figure sacrifices were brought!” In what sense was the presen- 
tation of the sacrifices performed in accordance with the figure 
which was represented in the mpétn cxnvy ? There were no sacri- 
fices at all offeredin the zpatn oxnvn! Moreover, the reading tv 
would deprive the expression 6 xaupds 6 évertois of all its clear- 
ness and definiteness ; for, separated from its relative clause, this 
expression might denote, as well the New Testament, as the Old 
Testament time. We may therefore confidently suppose that 
the reading ‘jv owes its existence to an error in the writing, or a 
misunderstanding. We therefore adhere to the reading xa@ or, 
and thus get the necessary determination of the idea 6 ca:pos 
6 éveoteés. The author might have called the time of the Old 
Testament temple worship also “ the past,” and he would doubt- 
less have so designated it had he intended to speak from his own 
point of view, but, with practical wisdom, he here speaks from 
the stand-point of his readers who still joined in the temple 
-worship, and for whom, therefore, the period of the sacrifices did 
not yet belong to the past. (In another antithesis 0 aiwy 6 
éveotos (Gal. i. 4) is used. 

Thus, then, the holy place is called a figure of the Old Testa- 
ment time, the time of the imperfect sacrifices of animals which 
could not make man perfect cata cuveidnow. Suveldnors is used 
here in the widest sense ; it denotes the inner part of man, his con- 
sciousness (including certainly the conscience specially so called), 
and finds its best explanation in the antithesis ver. 10. 

At povov éri Bpwpaci, &c., it is simplest to supply the words 
Suvdpevar Tehecaoat. “Emi c. dat. denotes (as at Acts v. 35, 
and in our chapter ver. 15) the object on which, or in reference 
to which, the act in question is performed.’ Those sacrifices 


1 Grotius, Bengel, Olshausen, Bleek, De Wette, and others, give to 
éni the signification together with, which it nowhere has. It signifies 
in addition to this and that, but not together with this and that. 
And what could be meant by the pdvor ? ‘* The sacrifices which could 
not make inwardly perfect only in addition to meats, drinks and wash. 
ings”—what does that mean ? 
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could make the man complete and perfect, only in that which 
concerned meat, drink, and washing; i.e. the purity which 
was thereby obtained was no other than that Levitical, that 
typically outward purity which was acquired and maintained 
by observing the laws and ordinances about meats and wash- 
ings. 

Hence, those Spa te Kat Ovoiat are called also Sucar@pyata 
capKos (comp. what is said at ver. 1) ordinances of the flesh, of 
the old natural man, the ¢&w dvOpw7os (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 16). 
That the reading S:caipata, authorised by all the versions 
(only cod. D reads 8:alwpya), deserves the preference before the 
received reading Kai Siear@pact (so Olshausen reads), is already 
established on external grounds. (So also Mill, Bengel, Gries- 
bach, Tholuck, Knapp, Lachmann, Schulz. How easily may 
the reading Sccauéuacr have arisen from a copier mechanically 
and carelessly putting it in the same case with the preceding 
words.) On external grounds, also, the reading Sccawpata is 
the more suitable ; for S:car®ara is much too general an idea 
to form a fourth co-ordinate class along with meats, drinks, and 
washings. Besides, no one knew how ézrixe(ueva was to be con- 
strued ; this nom. plur. neuter must be taken as an apposition 
to the nom. plur. fem. ju) duvaevac! If, now, we read d:xaio- 
pata, the simplest way will be to understand this word as in 
apposition to d@pa te kat Ovolas. (It is unnecessary to take it 
as an anacoluthic apposition to the datives.) “Evruxeipeva péype 
caipod SvopFocews, the ordinances of sacrifice were enjoined until 
the time of a better state of things. This time forms the anti- 
thesis to caupos éveotws. The expression dSvopfecews explains 
itself from chap. vill. 8, s.; it is the time when God had promised 
to make a better covenant. 

If now we look back on the connexion of the thought in ver. 
9—10, and, tracing it backwards, resolve it into its particular 
parts, we will find them to be as follows :— 

1. In the Old Testament time sacrifices and gifts were brought 
which do not make the inner man perfect, righteous and holy, 
but produce only that Levitical purity, that state of outward 
conformity to the law, which is especially shown also in. the 
observance of the laws and commandments respecting meats and 
washings (ver. 10.) 
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-2. The span cxnvn with its service is a figure of this rela- 
tive, because typical, holiness (while, in the holiest of all, the 
restoration of the absolute relation to God is represented)—(ver. 
9.) 

_ 3. The fact, however, of there being such a relative holiness 
to represent (consequently, that the absolute is not yet in exist- 
ence, but is only typically represented even in the holy of holies), 
involves the inference (ver. 8), that the true way of access to 
God does not yet stand open, that the holy of holies itself still 
belongs to the category of the relative and the typical. Thus, 
we find that reason in proof of the proposition in ver. 8, which 
we mentioned above as the right one, actually expressed and 
developed by the author. 

But, it having thus been made out, that the holy of holies 
itself also was merely relative and typical, this idea leads, forth- 
with, to a new theme, to the comparison of the New Testament 
act of atonement with the Old Testament acts of atonement. 


po CL LON “DR D: 


(Chap. ix. 11—chap. x. 18.) 


THE sERVICE OF THE TABERNACLE. THE BLOOD OF THE 
BULLOCKS AND THE BLOOD OF CHRIST, 


In this section the author, first of all, lays down the principal 
theme, ver. 11, 12, namely, that Christ has offered his own blood. 

From this it follows 1, vers. 13, 14, that his sacrifice was of 
an internal, spiritual character ; 2, vers. 15—-24, a sacrifice by 
which the new covenant promised, chap. viii. 8, ss., was ratified ; 
3, ver. 25—chap. x. 10, one which needed not to be repeated. 
In chap. x. 11—18 all the fundamental ideas of the whole part 
are recapitulated. 

Vers. 11, 12. By means of the particle 5é the idea in 
ver. 11 forms an antithesis, first of all, certainly, to the 
immediately preceding train of thought ver. 7 ss.,—Christ 
is introduced in opposition to the high priest,—but thereby, at 
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the same time, also an antithesis to the whole preceding section, 
vers. 1--10. Nay this dé points not exactly to the 7th verse, 
where there is no péy to correspond with it, but to the wév of the 
first verse which logically corresponds to it. True, the old covenant 
also had a sanctuary; but (as was shown in ver. 1—10), even 
the holy of holies in this sanctuary was no true holy of holies. 
Christ, on the contrary, as the true high priest, has entered into 
the true holy of holies through a better tabernacle, in order 
to effect a not merely relative, and typical, but an eternal 
redemption. 

This idea forms, however, only the transition to the new 
theme. This new theme lies in the words of the 12th verse: 
by his own blood ; for it is this idea which is afterwards further 
developed, and which forms the proper subject of the section. 

Three points are contained in the period ver. 11, 12: a, 
Christ is the present high priest of eatsting good things; 8, 
Christ has entered through the perfect tabernacle into the holy of 
holies, and that, c, by his own blood. The two first points form 
the transition. 

Let us consider the first. ITapayevopevos apyvepeds Tov yevouéev- 
Ttovayabev forms an apposition to the subject Xpucrds. Critics are 
not, indeed, agreed upon this construction. Tholuck, Bleek, and 
others place rapayevouevos in apposition to the predicate efoAr- 
Oev, and resolve rapayevouevos cioiiOev into mapeyévero Kat 
eionrOev: “ But Christ has appeared as a high priest of . . . 
good things and entered, &c.” Meanwhile, not to say that such 
an emphatic announcement is more of a modern cast than in 
accordance with the plain and homely style of the New Testa- 
ment, even in a grammatical point of view, it is to be objected to 
this construction that the tapayevomevos, would then have to 
stand first, and the sentence to run thus: Ilapayevdpevos 88 6 
Xpioros, 6 apxiepeds, &e. It will therefore be better, even on 
this ground, to connect mapayevouevos with dpyrepeds as an 
adjectival attribute, and to bring this again into apposition with 
the subject of the sentence. Still stronger reasons than this 
however, are furnished by the sentiment itself. But before we vont 
attend to these, we must first determine the reading. The 
reading wavers between tov yevouévov ayabdv and trav per- 
ovtwv ayabev. The former reading is found in cod. B and D, 
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in Lat. D.E., in the Peschito, the Philoxen., and in Chrysostom 
and Oecumenius. It is certainly also a very ancient reading, 
“which soon gave place generally to the easier reading pedddvtwr. 
Bleek thinks that yevouévwv may have easily arisen from a mis- 
take of the transcriber, on account of the rapayevdpevos preceding, 
but would such a mistake have spread through so many families 
of MSS. (Peschito, B, D, Philoxen)? It is far more comprehen- 
sible that the more difficult yevouévwv should have been misun- 
derstood, and the copier have confidently put wedXovT@v in its 
stead, because, in chap. x. 1 also, “ future good things” are 
spoken of. But in chap. x. 1 edddvTor is suitable ; here, however, 
it is by no means suitable. In chap. x. 1 it is said of the Old 
Testament that this and that were types of the New Testament 
good things; here, on the contrary, it is meant to be said of 
Christ that ke did not, like the holy of holies in the tabernacle, 
point merely typically to a future salvation, but that he brought 
about the fulfilment of this salvation. Meddovrwv ayaa as said 
in reference to Christ would only then be tolerable, if here (as 
for example at chap. vi. 5) the antithesis were between the 
present sufferings of the church and its future glory, or between 
the present faith and the future vision. But nothing of this is 
said, even in the remotest degree, in the passage before us. The 
author does not speak here (as in chap. iv. 1 and 9) of this, that 
it is the privilege of the Christian to hope also for something future, 
but he mentions in vers. 12 and 14 only such good things belong- 
ing to the Christian as had already been, once for all, obtained 
for him. In one word, he places the true high priest who has in 
his hand the already secured and ewisting good things of grace, 
in opposition to the Old Testament high priest who had only to 
fulfil the emblems and types of future good things. We therefore 
give the decided preference (with Lachmann) to the reading yevo- 
péveov, and then it will be self-evident that we must connect 
mapayevopevos with apytepevs as its adjective. The Old Testament 
high priest was not present as regards the salvation to which his 
service referred, and as little was he present in rgeard to those 
for whom he was to make atonement; but he performed the 
duties of his oftice—separated, in respect of place, from the people, 
in respect of time, from the salvation—alone in the holy of holies. 
Nor was he present as regards God, but represented the people 


x. 18. 
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only in the place where God was symbolically present. Christ; 
on the contrary, is, in every respect, a present high priest, present, 
as regards his Father, to whom he has entered into the true 
heavenly holy of holies ; present, as regards his people, with 
whom he is always, even unto the end of the world, after having 
once appeared on the earth for their salvation ; present, as 
regards the salvation, which he does not need to look for from 
the future. 

The second idea lies in the words 51a THs weifovos Kal TeNELvOTEpAas 
cxnvys, &e. We have here thatuse of the article which might best 
betermed the proleptical ; the idea is properly this : by a tabernacle 
which (of the two) isthe better. Similarly Acts ii. 47, poceries 
Tovs awlomévous, “the Lord added such to the church as (then and 
on this account) belonged to the saved.” John iii. 10, od ef 6 d:da- 
oKanros Tod Iapanr, “thou art one (such a one) who stands here 
before us as the teacher of Israel.” Compare also Heb. xii. 25. 
The import of the clause is this: Christ entered into the holy 
of holies by a more perfect tabernacle than that was by which 
the Old Testament high priests entered into the holy of holies. 
(By the cxnv7 is, of course, to be understood specially the mparn 
oKnv7, as it is distinguished from the holy of holies.) In what 
respects that holy place by which Christ entered into the holy 
of holies was better than the holy place of the Mosiac tabernacle, 
is now shown in the words not made with hands, that is not be- 
longing to this creation. In opposition to the Mosaic, typical 
mpotn oxnvy is placed a real mpwrn oxnvy, which bears 
the same analogous relation to the Mosaic as the New Tes- 
tament holy of holies into which Christ entered, bears to the 
Mosaic holy of holies. This mpérn oxnvn is not described 
positively, but negatively, namely, as one “not made with hands, 
that is, not belonging to this creation.” If this last clause, that is, 
not belonging, &c., were not there, one might be contented to 
understand this tedesorépa oxnvyn (witn Zuingle, Bucer, Tho- 
luck, Bleek, and the most of commentators) of the canopy 
of heaven, (the sidereal heavens) through which Christ passed 
into the upper heaven, into the sphere of glorified corporality, 
subject to no death or change.1 But that clause which is added 


‘ Caloy, Vriemont, aud others explain it most unsuitably of the Mew 
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venders every explanation of this kind impossible. Moreover 
the parallel itself between the heavens and the Mosaic mpeétn 
oxnvy would be altogether without significance or meaning. In 
what would. the analogy between the two oxvas consist? At 
most it might be said, that there is an analogy in the outward 
circumstance, that the Mosaic mpétn oxnvn stood locally outside 
of the Mosaic holy of holies, and the visible heavens are outside 
of the heavenly holy of holies! But such frigid parallelisms are 
not in accordance with our author’s manner. We must rather 
seek the key to the solution of ver. 11 in the profound and subtle 
thoughts of ver. 8—10. It was there shown that the Mosaic 
holy of holies was itself only typical ; the antithesis between the 
Mosaic and the heavenly holy of holies, is essentially not so much one 
of place, as rather of time and quality ; it is not the heaven viewed 
as a place that makes the true holy of holies, but the heaven and 
throne of God as the scene of the finished true atonement and 
reconciliation of God with man. The true and proper antithesis 
between the Mosaic and the heavenly holy of holies is that between 
the prophetic type of an atonement and the actual fulfilment of it. 
Now the opposition between the Mosaic zporn oxnvy and the 
Tehecotépa (mpeTn) oxnvy must be analogous to this. We have 
here, as it were, a question in proportion to solve 
(Mos. holy of holies: heavenly holy of holies. = Mos. holy place: X.) 
The Mosaic holy place symbolically represented that relative, 
temporary, outward, purity, conformity to the law and holiness 
which was described in ver. 10. The true, moral, inward holiness 
must form the antithesis to the symbolically holg place—the thing 
to its emblem. Is the holy of holies into which Christ entered 
not the place in heaven viewed as a place, but the act of his exalta- 
tion and the time of his being exalted, then will also the 7parn 
oxnvi, through which he passed into his state of exaltation, be 
not a place but an act and a tune. In ver. 9 the Mosaic holy 
place was actually called a figure of the time of the old covenant. 
Through that time in which the old covenant with its ordinances 
still subsisted Christ has passed, inasmuch as he was made under 


Testament church. But this was rather first founded by Christ’s 
entrance into the holy of holies. | How then can he have gone thither 


through it ? 


NLS: 
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the law ; his act of passing through this state, his act of living in 
a state of humiliation, ic. therefore, his perfect inward fulfilment 
of the law, or his holy life, was the tedevorépa oxnvy through 
which he passed into his state of exaltation.’ The real fact of 
holiness (in the life of Jesus upon earth) stands opposed to 
the symbolical representation of holiness in the Mosaic TpOTH 
oxnvy. All that was emblematically represented in the Mosaic 
holy place has by him been actually accomplished. Was the 
earthly showbread laid out there—he was the bread of life that 
came down from heaven; did the candlestick burn there with 
earthly oil—he was the light of the world. Nay, we can now, for 
the first time, rightly understand why the author at ver. 4 has 
not omitted to mention also the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod. 
Did the pot of manna in the holy of holies point to a better bread 
than the earthly showbread, to a bread from heaven—Christ was 
this better bread from heaven. Did Aaron’s rod reviving again 
from a state of death point to a new life out of death—Christ 
brought, and’was, this life which arose out of death, and gave 
life again to dead humanity. ; 

The third idea not by blood &c. does not need here a more 
detailed explanation, as the author himself developes it, in the 
form of a new theme, in the verses which follow. The following 
points, only, are briefly to be noticed. Side by side with the 
absolutely holy life of Christ as the passage through the tedeo- 
tépa TpwTn oxnv7 stands the holy death of Christ (together with 
his resurrection and ascension) as the entrance into the eternal 
holy of holies. The 6.a is, of course, not to be taken in a local 
sense here (as if Christ had passed to the Father through his 
blood poured out, and then everywhere diffused, as certain old 
Lutheran theologians have explained) ; this is inadmissible, 
already on the ground, that in the words 8v aiwatos tpdyov © 
kai wooxov the did cannot evidently be so understood. The dvd 
is to be understood in an instrumental sense. Aiua stands by 
metonyme for “ death” (as the Heb. 4) ; the death of the victim 


was the condition, and, in so far, the means, of being permitted 


* Augustin, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, and others, approximate 
the true explanation when by the redevorepa oxnvh they understand the 
body of Christ. 
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to enter into the holy of holies—The adverb épara€ introduces 
a natural consequence of what has been said. Types must, from 
their nature, be ever repeated until their fulfilment. The fulfil- 
‘ment itself needs no repetition, just because it is the fulfilment, 
i.¢., the adequate satisfaction of the existing need. An explana- 
tion of épazaé lies in the words aiwviay AUTpwow evpdpevos. 
Edpapevos is a part. aor. 2 formed after the analogy of aor. 1; 
an Alexandrine peculiarity of dialect which had already passed 
into the LX-X., and had thence been imparted to the idiom of 
the Hellenists (Jews and Jewish Christians who spoke Greek). 
Evpicxo in the sense of “to discover, to bring to pass,” occurs 
also at Rom. vii. 18. Avtpwars signifies literally ransoming, used 
of a slave who has no money wherewith to redeem himself, and 
for whom, therefore, another pays the ransom in his stead (hence 
substitution is the principal idea in Avtpwais). 

Ver. 13, 14. The third of the ideas contained in ver. 11—12, 
namely, that Christ has by his own blood opened up the true 
entrance to the holy of holies, is now further explained. What is 
said in ver. 18—14 is mainly and substantially this: The animal 
sacrifices give outward purity; the moral sacrifice of Christ puri- 
fies the conscience. These two members, however, are not simply 
placed antithetically to each other, but in the form of an infer- 
ence a minori ad majus (ei—aédc@ paddov). The form of this 
inference is confirmed by this, that the Levitical symbolical 
purity followed from the sprinkling of the blood of animals by an 
internal necessity far inferior to that with which the real cleans- 
ing of the inner man results from the sacrifice of Christ. The 
causal connexion between the means of purification and the 
purification is, in the one case, much more loose, more arbitrary, 
because it is symbolical, while the cleansing of the conscience 
from dead works by the sacrifice of Christ is effected by a neces- 
sity of the inmost and strongest kind. 

Pass we, now, to the particular parts of the first member of 
the sentence. Tpdyo., goats, were offered by the high priest 
for the people, tadpo:, bulls, for himself (Lev. xvi. 6—11). 
Besides these, also, the ashes of the (reddish) cow are mentioned 
(Num. xix.), by the sprinkling of which such as had contracted 
uncleanness by contact with dead bodies were made Levitically. 
clean. One reason why the author particularizes this ordinance 
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was, that it afforded a special and manifest example of the exter- 
nal character of the relation subsisting between the means and 
the result. A deeper reason will appear from the antithesis in 
ver. 14. Of Christ it is said, ver. 14, that he cleanses the con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God. The idea 
expressed by cuve(Snous finds its explanation in ver. 9, and the 
remarks there made. The opposition is that between what is 
really experienced in the consciousness, and what is only out- 
wardly and in the outward man symbolically pourtrayed. The 
inmost religious consciousness is cleansed by Christ, and that 
from dead works. Many have all at once understood by these, 
sinful and evil works, and have explained this, either of the 
cleansing from the guilt of these evil works (justification), or of 
the cleansing from the sins themselves (sanctification). Others, 
on the contrary, as Bleek, understood by the &pyous vexpots 
the outward works prescribed by the Mosaic law, and by the 
cleansing from these works conversion to Christianity. I think 
that both of these explanations are too narrow and too scholas- 
tic. The idea involved in the expression comprehends these 
two things, first, that in the state of mind of the person to be 
cleansed the whole question with him is one of works (there- 
fore of a righteousness of the law), and, secondly, that all those 
works which a man does in order to acquire merit before God are 
dead (i.e. not merely “outwardly and symbolically,” but “in- 
wardly dead,” “ not proceeding from love,” and therefore “ tainted 
with sin.” By the concise expression épya vexpd is denoted, a, 
not subjective sinfulness or guilt as such, }, nor the objective defi- 
ciency of the ceremonial law, but, c, the state of heart in general 
of him who, as yet, knows no other way to righteousness than 
that of works, and who, therefore, as a natural unregenerate 
man, is able to perform only dead works, 7.e. works which are 
viewed separately from the disposition of the heart, works each 
of which by itself is considered as an objectively valuable legal 
tender to God, while, in reality, it is not only imperfect and 
tainted with sin, but also, on account of its standing isolated and 
by itself, a dead and worthless thing. The opposite of this state 
of heart is that of him, who does not at all imagine that he is 
able to pay God or to earn a reward from God by particular 
works and. meritorious acts, but who seeks to become righteous 
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only through Christ—who has died for him and now lives in him 
and whose member he now is—and who, thereby, receives the 
power to consecrate his whole self, his whole personal life, to 
God; and to let himself be penetrated and sanctified by the 
‘spirit of Christ. This state of heart includes both justification 
and sanctification in their organic combination. It is denoted by 
the words Natpevew Ged CSvtt. Aatpevew is used in the Sept. 
of the holy service of the priests and Levites, and denotes, there- 
fore, in the New Testament the priestly consecration and offering 
up of the whole man to the service of God. The idea expressed by 
Aarpevewy is therefore quite different from that of Sovrevew ; the 
latter signifies SobAos efvar and denotes simply subjection, obedi- 
ence, be it slavish or willing; Aatpevev, on the contrary, the 
willing priestly offering of oneself to God. The expression living 
God forms a logically proper antithesis to dead works. The 
unregenerate legally righteous man sets not God before him, but 
rather the requirements and services of the law; his eye is not 
directed immediately to the living God; he does not compare 
himself, his whole person, with the person of the living God, he 
sees not his personal organic corruption in the mirror of the 
divine holiness; but he measures.and compares himself only with 
the particular isolated requirements of the law, and directs his 
regard and attention only to his particular, falsely supposed me- 
ritorious, works, and feels perfectly satisfied if only he has 
performed a certain number of such works. The regenerate man ; 
on the contrary gives up his own personality to the person of 
the living God. 

It will now, moreover, be evident why the author has in ver. 
13 mentioned particularly the ashes of the heifer. There, it was 
a (Levitically outward) cleansing that was effected from conta- 
mination caused by contact with the dead bodies of others ; here, 
it is an inward and real cleansing from one’s own inner death that 
takes place, and a consecration of oneself to the living God. 

What that act of Christ was, by which he has rendered this 
inward purification possible, we are now told in the relative 
clause, who through the eternal spirit offered himself without spot 
to God. Instead of aiwviov, the reading dyiov is to be found in 
D, Copt., Basm., Vulg., Slav. and Lat. D, E, and in Chrysostom. 
But there is still stronger external authority for alwviov in A, B, 
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Peschito, Philoxen., Armen., Ambrosius, Theodoret, and Theo- 
phylact; for, besides the Alexandrine and Byzantine families, 
there is here the oldest authority, the Peschito, against the 
Italian family. Besides, it is easy to understand how the reading 
aylov may have arisen, through a gloss or correction, in place of 
the more difficult aiwvéov.—But what, now, does this mean : 
Christ has offered himself through the eternal spirit as a spotless 
sacrifice to God? These words have received some very strange 
interpretations ; Ndsselt has rendered rvedua by victima.; Doe- 
derlein by status beatissimus; Storr and Olshausen understand 
by mvedpa aisvov the heavenly life of Christ, the holy moving 
principle of love in Christ; Welcker has declared the whole pas- 
sage to be inexplicable, and supposed that the author did not 
know himself what he would say, upon which Tholuck well ob- 
serves: “It is bad, indeed, when the conceit of an interpreter 
leads him to impute the product of his own fancy to his author.” 
But many, also, of the most judicious critics, go too hastily to ~ 
work, when (as Bleek, Tholuck, and others) they all at once ex- 
plain veda aidévioy as synonymous with rvetua adycov. Bleek 
thinks that the Holy Spirit has here the designation of eternal 
spirit, “ because he imparts to him in whom he dwells an eternal 
imperishable existence.” But in ver. 14 it is not the eternal life 
with God as the result of the sacrifice of Christ that is spoken of; 
it is Christ's offering himself to death that is there spoken of. 
Tholuck and others think that the Holy Spirit is here designated 
as the impelling power which constrained Christ to offer himself 
to the death. But surely the author must have had a reason for 
not saying Ova tod mvevpatos ayiov! We shall most safely 
escape the necessity of having recourse to such guesses and con- 
jectures by explaining the words in question from their own con- 
text, 7. e. from the antithesis to ver. 13. Let us, first of all, 
suppose that the adjective aiwviov is not there, then dia mvevpa- 
tos forms the simple antithesis to va capxos. The ashes of the 
heifer produced the cleansing of the flesh, because this heifer (so is 
the sentence to be extended) was offered 61a capxos. In this 
sacrificial act it was merely the cap& of the priest, 2. e. the na- 
tural man, that took part. A particular disposition or state of 
-heart, a myebua Oeod, was not at all necessary in order to bring 
that offering. Whatever the priest’s internal state might be, it 
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was enough if he outwardly performed the prescribed ceremony. 
Christ, on the contrary, cleanses the cvvelSyous, because he has 
offered himself 8a mvetwaros. He was not slain through me- 
chanical compliance with a carnal ordinance, i.e. an ordinance 
which every natural man is capable of fulfilling, he was not 
struck down by any priest, stabbed with a knife and burned; 
that which performed the sacrificial act in him was his zrvedua. 
His making himself by his holy life an object of aversion and 
hatred to the sinful and obdurate rulers, his patiently bearing 
this hatred, his not allowing himself to swerve—through fear of 
the persecution which threatened him on account of this hatred— 
from his fidelity to the will of his father, and from the fulfilment 
of the work committed to him; all this was that through which 
he offered himself; consequently, it was by a moral act, an act 
of his mvedua (where mvedua is to be taken in the New Testa- 
ment sense, in which it denotes not the understanding, but the 
disposition of mind or heart). And hence, in the sacrifice of 
Christ, the most important element, and that in which the 
atoning virtue lies, is not the outward physical shedding of 
that substance which we call blood, but it is that inward act 
by which Christ willingly endured unmerited sufferings. For 
the death of Christ is a holy death, precisely in virtue of its being 
pure suffering. Christ did nothing directly, towards his own death, 
he did nothing actively to bring this about; he did not kill him- 
self either directly or indirectly, he merely forbore to withdraw 
himself from suffering by disobedience to nis Fathers will. He 
did not offer himself as a fanatic does who, under the influence 
of some illusion, lets himself be nailed to a cross—this would 
indeed have been to offer himself 8a capxés—but he offered 
himself as, for example, a faithful minister of the Gospel does, 
who faithfully declares the truth, notwithstanding that he thereby 
exposes himself to suffering and persecution, or as a martyr, 
when he is reduced to the choice between martyrdom and 
denial, and will not choose denial. 

But, thus far, Christ is not the only one who has offered him- 
self through the spirit. When a Codrus, a Leonidas, an Arnold 
of Winkelreid will rather give up life than prove unfaithful to 
his country ; when a Socrates does not choose to ward off the 
threatened cup of poison by denying that measure of truth to the 
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knowledge of which he had attained,—these are likewise offer- 
ings 8a mvevpatos. And yet there is an immense difference 
between Christ and all those, and also between Christ and the 
Christian martyrs. This difference the author expresses by the 
adjective aiwviov. Others, too, have offered themselves “through 
the spirit,” but only in the struggle for good things of a rela- 
tive nature; the triumph or downfall of a country, a relative 
knowledge of the truth was at stake in their case. In Christ, 
it was the absolute salvation of the world, it was eternity ttself 
that was at stake. Hence, a relative mvedua was sufficient for 
those others, the spirit of patriotism, or of the love of truth, 
&e.; but the sacrifice of Christ could only be offered in the 
power of eternal spirit. Only the eternal spirit of absolute love, 
holiness, wisdom, and compassion was capable of enduring that 
sacrificial death. Because, then, Christ’s giving himself up to 
death was a moral act, and not a moral act of relative value and 
significance, but the absolute moral act, the act of all acts, the 
angle of the world’s history, the finished manifestation of the 
fullness of the eternal being of God in time, the absolute fulfil- 
ment of the eternal decree of God—therefore, says the author, 
Christ has offered himself to God, d@ mvevpatos aiwviov. 

And he offered himself “as one who was faultless,’ dwopov. 
The animal sacrifices under the law behoved also to be faultless, 
and so it may be said, there lies in éuwepor first of all, only a 
similarity between Christ and the animal sacrifices. But the 
words, he has offered himself without spot, cannot of course be 
separated here from through the eternal spirit. Has Christ 
offered himself without fault through the eternal spirit, he thereby 
obtains another and higher faultlessness, in comparison with 
which those animal sacrifices were ov« dweumrot. (Comp. chap. 
viii. 7.) 

The 14th verse is, in a practical point of view, one of the most 
important in the whole New Testament. For, as directed 
against the doctrine here taught concerning the value of Christ’s 
sacrifice, all that calumnious talk of old Rationalists and new 
German Catholics about a theology of blood and wounds, and a 
tyrannical God, who “would look only on blood,” is put to a 
shameful silence. The main thing in the sacrifice of Christ is 
not the blood, this red substance —for then might the blood of 
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the animals under the first covenant have sufficed,—as little is it 
“the spirit” alone, if by the spirit be understood an abstraction, 
a misty ideal of virtue, or freedom, or of man-deification (in 
which case, it is too often the mere odp€é that falsely boasts of 
possessing “ the spirit of Christ”)—but it is that eternal spirit of 
absolute eternal holiness and eternal love which has efficaciously 
manifested itself in time, inasmuch as it endured the real bloody 
death for the sinful world. 

Thus much our author says, in general, on the opposition 
between the sacrifice of Christ and the Old Testament animal 
sacrifices. From ver. 15, onwards, he developes particular sides 
of this comparison. 

In Ver. 15—23 he shows how, by the atoning death of Christ, 
anew SsaOyj«n also has been ratified. Thus this section points 
back, at the same time, to chap. viii. For, there, it was said, in 
general, that God has promised to make a new covenant, and 
that by this new covenant the old must be annulled. This, too, 
had already been said in chap. viii., that the priestly service 
(Aevtoupyia) of Christ bears the same relation to the Levitical 
priestly service as the new covenant bears to the old. The author 
then in chap. ix. entered more at large into the consideration of 
the old covenant, and had shown how the structure (vers. 1—10) 
as well as the service (vers. 11—14) of the tabernacle pointed to 
something future and more perfect; in vers. 11—14 he has shown 
how, in the death of Christ, the more perfect Nevroupyla consists ; 
now in vers. 15—23 he shows, that by this very death of Christ, 
also the (promised) more perfect covenant has been ratified. 

Aid tovro, in ver. 15, does not point backwards to ver. 14, 
but forwards to the clause beginning with das (although this 
final clause itself certainly involves substantially a repetition 
of the former idea. This final clause, is, however, differently 
construed.) First, it must be asked, whether the words eés 
aTronitpwaw belong to Gavarov yevouévov or to AGBwow. The 
former is the more natural according to the position ‘of the 
words, and has also been acknowledged as the right con- 
struction by almost all critics. But, secondly, there is the 
question, whether the genitive 7s alwviov xdnpovoulas is 
dependent on ézrayyediav or on KexAnuévot. In the latter con- 
struction (Tholuck and others) not only must a strong hyperba- 


ton be presupposed, but also the idea which it yields (“that 
T2 
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those who are called may receive the promise of the eternal 
inheritance”) is not quite suitable, seeing that this promise as a - 
promise had already, according to chap. viii. 8, ss., been given to 
the members of the old covenant. It is better, with the majority 
of commentators, to take that genitive as dependent on xexd1- 
pévot. Those who are called to the eternal inheritance are, 
accordingly, those members of the old covenant who, according tc 
chap. iv. 1 and 9, had hitherto only attained to a temporary rest. 
Ti érayyediav denotes not the act of promising but (as at chap. 
x. 36; chap. xi. 13 and 39) the promised object, the thing pro- 
mised to them. The sentiment then is this: that those who are 
called to the eternal inheritance might receive the thing promised 
to them (the fulfilment of the promise.) 

How this was done is shown in the words Oavarou yevouévov 
els AToNUTpwow Tov éml TH mpdTyn SiaOnKn TapaBdcewv. Ac- 
cording to ver. 13, s., the animal sacrifices under the old cove- 
nant had not the power to redeem the sinner from transgressions 
(i.e. from the guilt of these.) They procured for him, not right- 
eousness before God, but that relative outward purity or con- 
formity to the law, which itself was only an emblem and symbol 
of the righteousness of God. In order truly to redeem from sins 
committed under the old covenant, a death must be undergone 
(a different one of course from that of bulls and goats.) 

Nowtheentire sentiment becomes clear. In order that bya death 
—through which, at the same time, the sinscommitted under the 
old covenant first found their true atonement—those members cf 
the old covenant who are called to the eternal inheritance might 
be enabled to receive the thing promised to them (namely, the 
eternal inheritance itself) : Christ must establish a new covenant. 
The internal ground of this connection of ideas is manifest. It 
had already been shown in chap. viii. and ix. of the old covenant, 
that its priestly service could not blot out the guilt of sin. If the 
old covenant still continued to subsist, then its priestly service 
also continued, and thus, so long as it continued, there could be 
no redemption, no possibility of at length truly entering into the 
long promised inheritance. There is here, therefore, an inference 
drawn backwards from the necessity of a new priestly service (Ae- 
Toupyla) to the necessity of a new SiaOyKn. - 

But closely connected with these principal points is the second 
idea of the passage before us, Oavdrou yevomévow eis aTrONUTpwCtY, 
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that it was possible to accomplish this only by an atoning sacri- 
ficial death. 

This second point is further developed in ver. 16, ss. A cove- 
nant cannot be made without death ; the sinner cannot enter into a 
covenant with the holy God without dying; hence, also, in the 
making of the first covenant, substitutionary burnt-offerings must 
needs be brought by the Israelites who entered into covenant 
with God. 

This passage in itself so easy—easy whenever one has patience 
to read to the end of it, that is to ver. 22—has by most critics 
been regarded as a real crux. Many have been led by what 
seems to be said in ver. 16, to suppose, that the signification 
covenant here is by no means suitable, and thus have rendered 
diaOyxn either, already at ver 15, by testament (thus completely 
breaking the connection between chap. viii. and ix.), or, they 
supposed a play upon the word in ver. 16, as if 8:a8y«n meant 
covenant in vers. 15 and 18, and testament in vers. 16 and 17; in 
other words, they here again imputed the product of their own 
fancy to the author. Wewill show that the signification testament 
is throughout the whole passage, not only not necessary, but even 
unsuitable. 

Already, at chap. vii. 22, we found that dva@j«n, in the sense 
of the Heb. pyyq, was a long-established religious idea among the 


Jews and Jewish Christians. It is very doubtful, on the other 
hand, whether the Hebrews knew anything in general of testa- 
ments (comp. the 1760 of Rau’s disput. de testamenti factione 
Hebraeis veteribus ignota). The passage Deut. xxi. 16 affords 
an argument against the possibility of there having been volun- 
tary dispositions of inheritances, and the whole Mosaic right of 
inheritance was, in its nature and basis, an intestate right of 
inheritance. The most that can be said is, that, under the influ- 
ence of the Romans, testaments may have come to be used here 
and there among the Jews, but it is still prima facie very impro- 
bable that the author should have selected a thing so foreign 

1 The rendering “ testament” is given to d:a6j«n throughout by Chry- 
sostom, Vulg., Luther, and the older Lutheran theologians; that of 
“covenant” by the most of the Greek fathers, the most of the reformed 
theologians, especially Grotius, then by Michaelis, Tholuck, and others ; 


a change in the signification, or a paronomasia, is supposed by Bleek, 
Olshausen, and several of the more recent commentators. 
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and so little known, with which to compare God’s highest act of 
atonement. Now it is, moreover, a fact, that in that passage from 
Jer. xxxi. 31 ss. cited in chap. viii. 8 ss., which forms the founda- 
tion of the whole of this part of the epistle, dca@j«n is the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew pyrqy. It is also a fact, that chap. ix. 15 


connects closely with the ideas of chap. vili.; and, besides, that 
in chap. ix. 15 a mediator of the da0«n is spoken of, while in a 
testament there cannot, from the nature of the thing, be a medi- 
ator; tuere may be such, however, in a covenant which two 
separated parties make. From all this, so much, at least, is 
evident, that so long as the signification covenant can be shown to 
be suitable, we are not at liberty to depart from tt. 

And why should this signification not suit in ver. 16? “ Where 
a covenant is, there must, of necessity, the death of the person 
making the covenant be proven.” (®épec@ar never signifies 
existere, as Schulz and Bohme would have it; it certainly signi- 
fies versari, for example, év terapaypévors mpayyact hépeaOat, to 
Jind one’s self in decayed circumstances ; but, when it stands by 
itself, it never has the independent substantial signification : to 
exist. Quite as little does it ever signify intercedere, as Beza 
understood it. But either: sermone ferri, fama divulgari, 2.¢. to 
be generally known ; or, what suits still better here, afferi coram 
judicious to be proven, authenticated.) Therefore: where a 
d:a6yxn is, there must the death of the dvaGéuevos be proven. 
What had these commentators to do but to conclude, all at once, 
that it is evidently a testament that is here spoken of? But is 
it true, after all, that a testament cannot exist until the testator is _ 
dead? Would this inference be just : where a testament is (1), there 
must the death of the testator be shown?” It would be so if the 
author had said: where a testament is to be opened or imple- 
mented! 'The signification testament therefore is not even suitable. 
Let us try how it goes with the signification covenant. “Where 
a covenant is, there must of necessity the death of him who 
makes the covenant be proven.” This idea is certainly not so 
self-evident as that of the testament seemed to be on a superficial 
consideration of it. This idea is rather enigmatical, obscure, 
almost paradoxical. But should we shrink from it on this 
account? Was it not also paradoxical, when the author, ver. 8, 
from the fact that the high priest entered once every year into 
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the holy of holies, all at once inferred, that so long as there was 
a holy place, the holy of holies would be inaccessible? Was it 
not also paradoxical, when in chap. vii. 15, from the statement 
that the Messianic high priesthood was to be after the order of 
Melchisedec, he inferred that the Messiah must proceed from the 
tribe of Judah? He has not failed to explain the former para- 
dox in chap. ix. ver. 9—10, and the latter in chap. vii. 16—17. 
He is fond of making at once a bold leap from the major propo- 
sition to the conclusion (or, as here, from the conclusion to the 
major proposition), and to bring in afterwards the connecting 
ideas. Why should he not be allowed the same privilege here ? 
“ Where a covenant is, there the covenant-maker must be dead” 
—certainly an enigmatical statement; but patience only for 
a few verses, and the author will not fail to explain it. 

In Ver. 17 he again repeats the idea. “A covenant is valid 
in the case of persons who are dead, as it never has force if 
he who makes the covenant be alive.” Again very enigmatical, 
and again have the commentators, without delay, had recourse 
to the testamenti factio. A testament may, indeed, be over- 
turned or revoked so long as the testator lives. But it would 
be too much to affirm that a testament is never (rote) valid 
so long as the testator lives. And so, to favour the explanation 
“testament” the signifiation of pw has been actually given to 
pnmore here for a change! 

In Ver. 18. ss. the author gives the solution of all these enigmas. 
“The first covenant also was not consecrated without blood,” 
(éycawifew not “to renew,” but literally, to bring a new thing 
into existence, into use, hence to consecrate.) Did ever any one 
hear of the consecration of a testament ? and does not the author 
speak of the first dva@j«y as a thing well known? But does the 
expression “ first testament,” or “testament” in general, any- 
where occur in the Old Testament? Is it not rather quite 
evident, that in the passage Ex. xxiv. 6—8, to which the author here 
refers, it is the consecration of a py qq that is spoken of ? “ For, 


after Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of the calves and goats, with water 
and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled the book of the law 
itself, and all the people saying : this is the blood of the covenant 
(mq) which God hath enjoined (upon me to ratify) in rela- 
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tion to you. Moreover, he sprinkled likewise with blood both 
the tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry. And all things 
are by the law purged only with blood, and without shedding of 
blood is no forgiveness.” / 

Three things fall to be observed here. The first is of an anti- 
quarian character, namely, that particulars are here mentioned 
(as the mixing of the blood with water, the scarlet wool on the 
stalk of hyssop) which are not to be found in Exodus, but only 
in Josephus. Josephus followed in this doubtless an ancient 
and general tradition, and our author too might, without hesita- 
tion, follow this tradition, especially as nothing depended here on 
archeological exactness in the statement of the event referred to, 
his object being only to bring that event to the minds of his 
readers in the way in which it was familiar to them, and to call 
it up vividly before them by a picturesque description of it. 

Secondly, We are here perfectly satisfied that the signification 
“testament” for dvaOnxn will not do. In ver. 18 daOynx«7x is to be 
supplied at 4 mpaérn. If dvafyxn meant “testament,” then the 
author would have had to shew at ver. 19 ss. that already wm 
Moses’ time also the testator, God, was dead, or, at least, he must 
have regarded these burnt-offerings mentioned in ver. 19 as 
sacrifices which had been slain in place of God ! 

Thirdly, what seemed obscure and paradoxical in vers. poo 
17 is now fully explained. “ Without shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness.” The author, therefore, has considered that 
covenant sacrifice described in Ex. xxiv. 6—8 to have been one 
of an expiatory, atoning kind. Some, indeed, have thought that 
they knew better, and have raised the objection that that sacri- 
fice consisted of p4d4y “burnt-offerings,” and that burnt-offer- 
ings had no atoning significance. But while this may be true of 
the burnt-offering generally, it isnot true specially of the burnt- 
offering used in ratifying the covenant. This could not but be 
evident to the native Israelite who was familiar with his Old 
Testament. It is chiefly apparent from Gen. i. 15, where God 
for the first time ratifies his covenant with Abraham. Abraham 
there receives the command to bring sacrifices ; he offers the 
animals in sacrifice and falls then into a deep sleep, and while 
he sleeps, birds of prey come down and make for consuming the 
sacrifice ; but now fire falls from heaven and licks up the sacri- 
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fice. Upon this it is shewn to him, that as it happened to the 
sacrifice so will it happen to his seed ; it too will be afflicted and 
disquieted for a time, but will then be led into glory by God him- 
self. Thus was that burnt-offering an emblem of Abraham 
himself and his seed with whom God made the covenant. We 
have here, therefore, the symbolical meaning of the burnt-offering. 
As the sacrificer slays the substitutionary victim and commits it 
wholly to the flames, so ought he to give himself to God as one 
dead to his former life. Thus the mb4yy was, in reality, quite as 
expiatory as the “ sin-offering” and “ guilt-offering,” the only 
difference being this, that by these latter only certain particular 
sins were atoned for, while in the former the atonement extended 
to the sinner’s whole person. How much also the element of 
atonement belonged to the burnt-offering appears in this, that, 
according to Ley. xvi. 24, on the great day of atonement a burnt- 
offering formed the conclusion of the services “to atone for 
his own sins and the sins of the people.” This is perfectly evident 
in the case of the covenant burnt-offerimg. The man who will 
enter into a covenant with God is a sinner, and as such incapable 
of entering into fellowship with the holy God, nay even of appear- 
ing before God’s presence (Deut. v. 26.) He must die on account 
of his guilt, if a substitutionary sacrifice be not offered for 
him. But he must also die to his former life, in order to 
begin a new life in covenant with God. In short, from 
a simple view of the symbolical import of the covenant-burnt- 
offering described in vers. 18—22, the following may be stated 
as the result: “Where a sinful man will enter into covenant 
with the holy God, the man must first die—must first atone for 
his guilt by a death (or he must produce a substitutionary burnt- 
offering.”) But this is precisely the idea which the author has 
expressed in ver. 16 s., and which there appeared so obscure 
and paradoxical. 

It is altogether different in the case of a testament. There, 
the testator dies and gives place to the heir. Here, it is rather 
the heir, the man that is called to the possession of the heavenly 
good things who must die, in order to be able, as a pardoned 
and purified man, to enter into the new life with God. From 
this it is clear, that the author could only have used the com- 
parison of a testament, if it had been his object to represent the 
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death of Christ on the cross as the “ death of God, the testator.” 
But this would, in the first place, have been in itself absurd; 
secondly, there is not the slightest trace of any such reference to 
the death of Christ as the testator; thirdly, the author could 
not then have said that, already in the time of Moses, the rule 
expressed in ver. 16 s., had found its application. 

On all sides, then, the interpretation of the word dvaAj«n by 
covenant is confirmed. The only circumstance which in ver. 16 
might lead the commentators astray is, that the author there 
lays down the principle not in the limited form (“ where any 
one will enter into a covenant with God,”) but generally 
(“where a covenant is”), seeing that an atoning death is neces- 
sary, not to every covenant, but only when a sinner will enter 
into a covenant with God. But this limitation, according to 
which it is only religio-theocratical covenants that are here 
spoken of, is evident enough from the context ver. 15. 

Ver. 23 now forms the conclusion. That the old covenant 
could not be ratified without shedding of blood, without substi- 
tutionary sacrifices, was shown in vers. 18—22. That the same 
law is applicable also to the new covenant, is shown in‘ver. 23. 
“Tt was necessary, therefore, that the symbols of the heavenly 
things should be purged by this (by the goats and calves men- 
tioned in ver. 19), but the heavenly things themselves by better 
sacrifices than these.” Those sacrifices by which the old cove- 
nant was ratified, belonged to the category described in ver. 13, 
of those acts by which the conscience was not expiated and 
purified. The fulfilment, the new covenant as the heavenly 
archetype whose symbol was the Mosaic tabernacle (for, here 
also, as at chap. vill. 5, there is no heavenly oxnvy placed in 
opposition to the Mosaic envi) required for its formation and 
consecration, also a death, but a death of a different kind. A 
death ; for here as in the old covenant man comes before God 
as sinful, laden with guilt, and can, in that state, enter into no 
covenant with God; here, as in that covenant, the past guilt 
must be expiated by an actual death, and the sinful life must be 
judicially destroyed ere a new life with God can be begun, a 
life in which God can manifest his love positively to men, i.e., 
as grace; here, as in that covenant, if the man does not undergo 
that death himself, he needs a substitutionary sacrifice. But 
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here he needs another sacrifice than in that covenant, namely, 
that of Christ, who, as was already shown at ver. 14—and - did 
not need to be repeated at ver. 23—has offered himself a sacrifice, 
not through the flesh, but through the spirit, and through the 
eternal spirit. 

At atta Sé Ta éroupavia xpelttoct Ovctats, the verb xaOa- 
pitec Gas is of course grammatically to be supplied; but logically 
this will not be suitable, because the heavenly archetype, in 
virtue of its being not relative, outward, imperfect, but perfect—— 
needs no purification. With reason, therefore, have Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Clericus, Bleek, and others, supposed 
that «aOapivec@ar is used as a kind of logical zewgma, and that 
merely the idea of éyxaw(feoOar is to be taken from xabapifec Oar, 
and supplied at the second member. For, in the new covenant, 
the act of redemption does not need a purification, but only the 
men who are to be redeemed. 

Thus that.second idea contained in ver. 15: that the new cove- 
nant could be made only by an atoning death has, in ver. 16—23, 
been fully proven. Ver. 16, 17: He who will enter into a 
covenant with God must first atone for his sins by a death (by 
his own or that of a substitutionary sacrifice.) Ver. 18—22: 
Hence it was necessary that the covenant of Moses should be 
consecrated by atoning sacrifices. Wer. 23: In like manner, 
also, the new covenant,—only, that here a better sacrifice was 
necessary (the death of Christ dca mvevpuaros.) 

Ver. 24 forms the transition to the next train of thought. First 
of all ver. 24 is connected with ver. 23 by ydp, as explanatory 
of the antithesis between the symbols and the heavenly things 
themselves. Christ has not entered into an earthly tabernacle, 
but into heaven (comp. on this what has been said at chap. i. 3) ; 
from this it is evident, that it was not a symbolical purging of 
outward figures that he had to do with, but the imitiation and 
confirmation of a new relation between God and man. With 
this idea, however, the author connects a new theme by one of 
those easy turns which are peculiar to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(comp. i. 4, ii. 5, ill. 2, &c.) 

In Ver. 25—28 is shown how, from the fact that Christ offered 
his own blood, it follows that the sacrifice of Christ was made 
only once, and with this, that other sacrifices besides that of Christ 
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are superfluous. In this the author draws a third inference from 
the old principal theme at ver. 12. He had laid down at ver. 12; 
as principal theme of the section, the proposition that Christ 
offered his own blood. In ver. 18, 14, he had drawn a first infer- 
ence from this, namely, the internal and spiritual nature of Christ’s 
sacrifice. In ver. 15—23 is a second inference: that through 
Christ’s self-sacrifice, that long promised new covenant mentioned 
in chap. viii. 8 ss. had been founded. In ver. 25 he now brings 
in a third inference, that of the once offering of Christ's sacrifice, 
which likewise follows from the proposition, that Christ entered 
into the presence of the Father, not with the blood of another, 
but with his own blood. 

“ He entered, not that he might offer frequently as the high 
priest who entered yearly into the holy of holies with the blood of 
another.’ The main emphasis lies evidently on the words év 
aipate adNor play; ; hence they are placed after (just as, at chap. 
vii. 4, 6 watpeapyns is placed at the end of the sentence.) 
The reason why the high priest had to offer frequently was, that 
he offered another’s blood. Thus the idea is easily extended: the 
reason why Christ did not offer frequently was, that he did not 
offer another’s blood. 

And it is this that is now proven in ver. 26. This verse is 
not intended to prove, that Christ has offered himself only once 
(for then it would be mere reasoning in a circle, thus : Christ has 
offered himself only once. For otherwise he must have offered 
himself repeatedly. But he has not offered himself repeatedly, 
ergo, &c.) In ver. 26 it is rather intended to be proven, that 
Christ needed not to offer himself repeatedly, because he has 
offered himself. How, from his having offered his own blood, the 
once offering of his sacrifice follows—it is this which is to be 
proven in ver. 26.—The words éwel—xécpou are not a paren- 
thesis (Mill, De Wette, &c.), but belong to the substance of the 
reasoning; “for, otherwise (if he had not offered his own blood), 
he must often have suffered from the foundation of the world 
onwards.” We should rather have expected: “then he must 
often have offered sacrifice.’ That the sacrificial act is here 
denoted by suffering is logically inaccurate, as, on the supposition 
that Christ had not offered his own blood but another’s, his 
sacrifice would not then have consisted of suffering. The author 
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has therefore put waeiv here, unconsciously, because he was in 
the habit of using waeiv and rpoadépew promiscuously of Christ. 
The reason why Christ, if he had offered another’s blood, must 
have done this repeatedly—as the Levitical high priest: from of - 
old ever and ever again—lies in what is said at ver. 13.—“But 
now he has appeared once in the end of the time (¢.e. in the time 
of the fulfilment, the Messianic time, in opposition to the time of 
expectation and prophecy, comp. i. 2 and 1 Pet. i. 20), to take 
away sin by his own sacrifice.” As the sacrifice of Christ was 
not a typical sacrifice, but the fulfilment itself (for the time of the 
Messiah was to be the cvvrédeca THs aidvos, the final fulfilment), 
it needs not to be repeated. 

In Ver. 26, then, from the fact that Christ has offered his own 
blood, it is inferred, that he needed not to repeat this sacrifice ; in 
ver. 27, 28, it is inferred from the same thing, that he could not 
repeat it. A man can offer the blood of another repeatedly, his 
own blood he can offer—in other words, die—only once. This is 
the main point in ver. 27, 28. “ As it is appointed to every man 
once to die, so was Christ also once offered for our sins.” With 
this principal idea, however, is entwined a subordinate idea which 
has no close connexion with the argument, but is added only 
parenthetically, namely, that, after death, the judicari awaits the 
rest of men, but the judicare awaits Christ—The expression 
without sin is explained by the antithesis, to bear the sins of many. 
Irving, therefore, had no reason to infer from the without sin that 
Christ, at his first coming in humiliation, was not without sin but 
partook of the sinful é@upla. It is rather only the first coming 
to bear the sins of others, i.e. the guilt of sin, that is here opposed 
to the second appearing without sin. When he comes again he 
has no more to do with sin; he comes then not as the bearer of 
others’ guilt, but as the holy judge of others’ guilt, as a consuming 
fire, which stands in a hostile and negative relation to all that is 
called sin. 

In Cuar. x. 1—4 the author recurs to what is said in chap. ix. 
13, 14, in order to deduce from it also, that the sacrifice of Christ 
was offered only once. Thus vers. 1—3 contains an explanation 
of ver. 26 of the foregoing chapter——-The subject of ver. 1 is 6 
vomos ; this subject has however the appositional clause oxvav 
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Eyov ToY MeArOVTOY dyabdr, ob« abTHY THY cikdva TOV TPAyLaToD. 
Eixey does not signify precisely “ substance” (Luther, Peschito) 

much less does it denote the “mere image” in opposition to the 
“thing” (Oecumenius, Gregory of Nazianzum, Calvin, Tholuck), 
as if it were meant to be said that the law is the shadow of the 
gospel, the gospel itself again, however, only an image of the 
good things to come ; eixév denotes here simply the form in oppo- 
sition to the mere shadow. The genitive tév mpayudtwr is 
genitive of the substance. The form of the things themselves 
=the form, namely, the things themselves. The whole of this 
apposition is designed to show, how far it was possible and allow- 
able to speak unfavourably of the Old Testament, and that this 
was done not from contempt of the Old Testament, but because, 
according to its divine destination, it was to be, and must be, 
imperfect. Comp. the remarks on chap. iv. 2, and especially the 
passages chap. vil. 18; vill. 7 ss. 

What now is aftirmed of this vowos? It was not able, year 
by year, with the same sacrifices which were continually offered, 
to make the comers thereunto perfect. Kar’ évavrév belongs of 
course to the verb. Year by year (the author here in the 
word @vaolas has evidently in his mind chiefly the yearly 
sacrifice of atonement) the Jaw remained incapable of making 
the comers thereunto perfect by its sacrifices, how uninter- 
ruptedly soever these also were offered. (Lachmann and 
Paulus join efs 76 dunvexés with rerecdoas ; but then the remain- 
ing part of the relative clause becomes meaningless. Besides, 
the author says in ver. 3 also, not merely that those sacrifices 
were not able permanently to make perfect, but that they effected 
no atonement whatever, that they rather only pointed to the need 
of such an atonement.) Instead of dvdvatas A, C, many ver- 
sions and the Peschito (here, however, giving generally a 
free translation) read dvvavtaz. Then oxidv yap éywv 6 vopos 
must either be an independent clause with the partic. pro verbo 
finito, which, however, is altogether foreign to the style of our 
author. Or, we must suppose an anacolauthon; the author 
began the sentence with 6 vdmos and intended originally to 
write dvvatat; in writing, however, he inverted the idea, and 
made the subject of the relative clause also the subject of the 
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principal clause. But it is far more probable that some trans- 
criber is to be charged with this carelessness than our author, who 
usually writes so correctly. 

In Ver.2,the reading wavers between ézrel ov« dv and érel dv; 
ov« is, however, already externally better attested (by A, C, D, E, 
Copt., Arab., Ital. Also a reading ézret xdv is explicable only 
from the matrix EITEIOYKAN.) It is, besides, easy to see 
how transcribers might come to omit the ov« The whole sen- 
tence (with ov«) has meaning only when taken as a question 
(“‘ would they not then have ceased to be offered? as the wor- 
shippers once purged would have had nomore consciousness of sin.””) 
But if a transcriber overlooked this, and read the sentence as a 
thetical proposition, he must then, certainly, have held it neces- 
sary to cancel the ov«.—The idea is easily understood. The Old 
Testament sacrifices did not take away the consciousness of sin, 
but only brought to remembrance (ver. 3) year by year the 
presence of sin and guilt, and, therewith, the (continual, still 
unsatisfied) need of a real propitiation. 

That the Old Testament sacrifices could not really atone for 
sin is, in ver. 2, inferred from the fact of their repetition ; it 
would have been a meaningless ordinance if God had enjoined 
the repetition of a sacrifice eich had already, the first time it 
was offered, really taken away the guilt of sin from man or from — 
Israel. In ver. 4 the same thing, namely, the inefficacy of the 
Old Testament sacrifices to make real atonement is inferred from 
the very nature of these sacrifices. The blood of irrational 
animals cannot possibly take away moral guilt. (Comp. chap. 
ix. 14.) There is wanting in these, the two things which are 
necessary to a true substitution. A sacrifice which shall truly 
take upon itself the punishment of another’s guilt must, firstly, 
be able to bear the same sufferings as ought to have been borne 
by the guilty person, therefore, not a merely bodily pain or death, 
but an inward suffering of the man endowed with a rational soul. 
A true sacrifice must, secondly, after having “as a substitute 
endured the suffering, be able to remove again the element of 
substitution, 7.e., to bles itself in a relation ae internal oneness 
with the party represented ; it is thus that the merit of Christ’s 
suffering is appropriated by us, inasmuch as, although we stood 
beside him as other and different persons when he suffered (so 
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that he did all that was necessary for us without our assistance 
and co-operation), we now no longer continue to stand beside 
him, but, by his spirit on his part, and by faith on ours, become 
members of him, to whom all now really belongs that belongs to 
him. For we become righteous, not as individuals, the descend- 
ants of the first Adam, but as those who by faith have given up 
themselves, who have given themselves to the death, and are 
now willing to have any merit before God only in so far as before 
belong to Christ and he belongs to. Both these conditions were 
impossible in the animal sacrifices. 

Vers. 5—10. The writer in these verses shows, that already 
also in the Old Testament itself, there are intimations of the 
necessity of another, a better sacrifice than that of animals. In 
the citation from Ps. xl. 7—9 the author follows the Sept. As 
the Sept., however, deviates from the original, the question arises 
whether it has at least rendered substantially the sense of the 
passage.—After enumerating the wonderful and gracious acts of 
God, the Psalmist says: “Sacrifice and offering thou hast not 
desired ; % m3 Os; burnt-offering and sin-offerings thou 


hast not requir ed.” He evidently in these words “ pyyy}q intends 
to place in opposition to the external sacrifices one of an internal 
and better kind, and some sacrifice or other of this kind must at 
least implicitly be designated by those words, “mine ears hast 
thou digged out.” The older commentators, as also Olshausen, 
ore this digging of the ears in general to that boring through 
the lap of the ear of which we read in Ex. xxi. 6. When, 
namely, a servant had it in his power to become free, but pre- 
ferred of his own accord to continue for the rest of his life in the 
service of the master with whom he had hitherto been, he was, 
in token of this, to let (syy5) his ear (the lap of the ear) be bored 
through by his master. The majority of the more recent com- 
mentators (Hengstenberg, Stier, Hitzig, Tholuck, Bleek), on 
the other hand, take py in the sense of mby. To say that 
God has “digged out the ears” of a man, is equivalent to saying 
that he has given him ears, made ears forhim.” The creation or 
formation of an ear in the head is figuratively denoted as the 
digging out of an ear. And, indeed, the verb -5 (used gene- 
rally of the digging of a well, a pit, and the like) would suit this 
representation. The meaning then would be: “Thou willest 
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not sacrifice, but thou hast given me an ear, a capacity to hear 
thy commands, and thus hast pointed out what sacrifices are 
acceptable to thee.” Meanwhile, I am doubtful after all whether 
the author has not had in his mind that command in Ex. xxi. 6; 
the boring through the lap of the ear might poetically be denoted 
as a digging through it, and then the sentiment: “ I have let my 
ear be bored through by thee, z.e. I have freely given myself to 
be thy servant for the whole of my life,” forms, certainly, a finer 
and fuller antithesis to the words: “burnt-offering, &c. thou 
willest not,” than that somewhat vague idea: “thou hast made 
ears for me.” But, be this as it may, one thing evidently lies in 
the words—the Psalmist places obedience, as the true sacrifice, in 
opposition to the animal sacrifices. 

The reading in the Sept., according to Bleek’s opinion, was 
originally @ta or Mtia ; c@pais said to have first slipped in as a 
different reading, because the expression @ta dé Katypticw joe 
was not understood. But the oldest authorities for the reading 
ota reach only to the time of Irenaeus, while Bleek himself must 
acknowledge that our author read c@ya in his copy of the Sept. 
Indeed, it is much easier to understand how, if the free trans- 
lation o@pya were the original one, the reading ta might arise 
at alater period, in the time of Origen, from aiming at conformity 
with the Hebrew text, than that, vice versa, from an original 
reading @ta the reading c@pa should have arisen. We con- 
sider, therefore, the reading c@pua Sé xatnpticw jou as the 
genuine reading of the Sept. The Septuagint translator might 
easily take the expression as it stood to be unintelligible, and 
substitute for it the more general idea: “thou hast prepared my 
body (myself) for sacrifice.” The meaning remains substantially 
the same: “thou wilt not have animals for sacrifices, but my- 
self.” But Bleek is certainly in error when he thinks, that our 
author cites the entire passage on account of this word cdpa 
(in the opinion that this points prophetically to the bodily death 
of Christ). We have seen at chap. ix. 14 that our author does 
not lay the principal emphasis on the bodily side of the sufferings 
of Christ; his aim is rather precisely to show, that with the 
blood, gua blood, nothing has as yet been accomplished. And 
indeed, at ver. 9, where he makes use of and applies the citation 
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Ps. xl. 7—9, he entirely drops the words obpa, &c. and lays all 
the emphasis on the words ijxw Tod Toujoae TO GéXnpa cov. 

The eighth verse of the psalm begins with the emphatic words 
SYON TN “ then I spake.” What follows, are the words which 
the Psalmist spake. “Lo, I am come” Gna mI not 
“Lo, I come” No ‘33 ; in the roll of the book it is written of 
me; to do thy will, my God, is my delight!” That the author 
omits the verb éBovaj@nv, so that now Tod moufoa is dependent 
on #j«w and the words év cepanrids &c. become parenthetical, is, 
as respects the sense, quite an inconsiderable deviation. More 
important is the question, how the words év cepadidu are to be 
explained. Hitzig, Ewald, Bleek, and others, render in the 
Hebrew the preposition 4 with, the preposition by jor (“I come 
with the roll of the book which is written for me”). This idea 
would not only be unpoetical but ridiculous. The Sept. has 
certainly given a more correct rendering: “I come; in the roll 
of the book it is written of me;” although, instead of few it 
would be more correct to say €AjAvOa “I am come.” The 
simplest explanation certainly is this, that the psalm, as the 
superscription says, is one of David’s; only, that it was written 
not after the prophecy of Nathan pointing to the future, 2 Sam. 
vil., but before it, nay before David’s ascent to the throne, but 
after his anointing by Samuel—during his persecution by Saul 
(with Ps. xl. 2—4 compare ver. 14—18). David could and 
must at that time have combined the old patriarchial blessing 
that the Prince over Israel should come out of Judah with the 
fact, that God had rejected Saul and chosen him; in him was 
the old prophecy fufilled. “Lo, I am come,” he says, “in the 
book (Pentateuch) it is written of me” = in me is that prophecy 
fulfilled. And now he declares that, as opposed to Saul, it is his 
delight to do the will of the Lord. In this way of obedience 
towards God he hopes to fulfil that prophecy. 

But David as an individual did not carry out the full import 
of this his promise; he did not wholly and purely offer his person 
as a sacrifice to God in unbroken obedience, but sinned griev-~ 
ously and in many ways. Hence the patriarchial blessing found 
in him only a preliminary, not a final fulfilment, as, indeed, this 
was afterwards (2 Sam. vii.) revealed to David himself, and was 
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acknowledged by himself (Ps. ii. andcx.) ‘That, however, which 
David did typically and imperfectly, the second David was to do 
perfectly. But that passage in the Psalms remained true, 
although it did not come to be absolute truth in the individual 
David. This individual spake, however, even there not from 
himself, not from his own sinful humanity or from chance, but 
from his office, and from the idea of the theocratical King, and 
therefore under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. Hence it is 
not the individual David that is the true author of those words of 
the psalm, but the true heavenly Anointed made use of David 
as an organ, in order to express a truth which applies in its ful- - 
ness not to the first but only to the second David. Hence our 
author has sufficient reason for saying: the Son of God, when he 
entered into the world to become man, spake these words. That 
‘Jesus was not the author of the 40th Psalm, the author knew as 
well as we. As little does he indicate that he regarded the 
psalm as a direct prophecy of David concerning Christ (Ps. ii. 
and cx. were such direct prophecies) ; but his meaning evidently 
is, that in David the Son of God spake by his Spirit. The 
psalm was not a direct word-prophecy pointing to Christ, but 
the Psalmist David was a fact-prophecy pointing to the second 
David, and what David promised in order to fulfil it imperfectly, 
that has Christ promised by David in order to keep it perfectly. 

If now, according to Ps. xl., it belongs to the theocratical 
Anointed that he regards not animal sacrifices but the sacrifice 
of obedience as suitable to him, this expresses just what our 
author had laid down in ver. 1—4. 

Ver. 8—9. The author here simply shows, that obedience was 
put in the place of the animal sacrifices, and thereby, also, 
declared to be a sacrifice and, indeed, the true sacrifice. 

At epi duaprias, ver. 6 and 8, dvaia: is to be supplied. There 
was no Greek noun for “ sin-offering ;” the idea must be rendered 
by the circumlocution : (@vcla) mrepi apaprias. 

_ Ver. 10. By the 6éinua here, as at ver. 9, we may understand 

either the special will of the Father, that Christ should suffer 

and make atonement for the world, or, the general will of God, 

as, for example, it is expressed in the decalogue. Either : 

Christ came to fulfil that special decree of redemption, and in 

this will (i.e. by the fulfilment of it on the part of Sey, we 
U 
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are sanctified. Or: Christ came in general to live conformably 
to the will and law of God, i.e. to live a holy life, and through 
this will of God (fulfilled by Christ, 2.e. : by the fulfilment of this 
will on the part of Christ) we are sanctified. But, as ver. 9 
belongs to the citation from the psalm, in which there was no 
mention of the special decree respecting the suffering of the 
Messiah, the second explanation is preferable. (That the ful- 
filment of the general will of God already involved the accom- 
plishment of the special decree is, of course, self-evident. If 
Jesus was obedient to the Father in general, he was so also in 
that special point.) c 

‘Hyvacuévor here in the widest sense “ to make Gyo,” to take 
them from the profane world sunk in death, and to place them in 
the kingdom of God. Thus dyidfew here involves both justi- 
fication and sanctification ; that the former is not excluded 
appears already from the additional clause dvd r%s rpoadopas, &e. 

Ver. 11—18. The author here again sums up with all precision 
the proper quod erat demonstrandum (ver. 12—13), and, inas- 
much as he represents the one sacrifice as, at the same time, the 
fulfilment of the promise of a new covenant (Jer. xxxi. 32 ss.) 
cited in chap. viii. 8 ss., he derives from this still another and 
concluding proof’ of the once offering of this sacrifice, and there- 
with of the superfluousness and dispensableness of the Levitical 
ritual beside this one sacrifice. 

Ver. 11. The «ai is not to be rendered “ namely” (Tholuck), 
a signification which it never can have, and, moreover, cannot 
have here, as ver. 11 stands related to the foregoing not as an 
argument but as an inference. It means “ and,” “and so.”— 
Instead of iepeds A.C., Peschito, and several Fathers read 
apxvepevs (so also Grotius, Limborch, Lachmann, Bleek). But 
it is not likely that a transcriber should have changed an original 
apxvepeds by way of correction into fepevs, on the ground that 
the high priest performed no daily service ; in chap. vii. 27 
mention is even made of the daily sacrifice of the high priest, 
and yet no transcriber has thought of substituting fepeds for 
apyxvepeds there by way of correction. It is much more probable, 
that in order to bring our passage into conformity with that, an 
original ‘epeds was changed into dpyzepevs. (Especially might a 
translator, as that of the Peschito, be easily led to do so.) In- 
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ternal grounds are also in favour of the reading lepe’s. Bleek, 
indeed, thinks “the treatise of the writer is entirely occupied 
with the comparison between the high priest of the new covenant 
and that of the old ;” we have seen, however, that only the third 
part chap. v. 7 is taken up with this. There, at chap. vii. 27, 
it was quite in order to speak specially of the high priest as the 
highest representative of the Levitical priesthood, in opposition 
to the Messiah, the high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
Now, however, when the author has already spoken in particular of 
the ritual of the old covenant and of all its parts—the ministration 
of the priests, ix. 6, and high priests, ix. 6—the sacrifice of atone- 
ment, ix. 7, and the oblations of the holy place ix. 6—the cove- 
nant-burnt-offering, ix. 19 ss. and the various meat and sin- 
offerings, x. 6 and 8—it was more suitable to speak of the Levitical 
“ priest” quite generally. Especially is the attribute was agree- 
able to the reading ‘epeds. The author places the single offering 
of the individual Christ in opposition to all priests with all their 
different sacrifices. 

Ver. 11. Here the idea is recapitulated which was developed 
in chap. ix. 13—14 and 25 ; chap. x. 1—4 ;—in ver. 12 the prin- 
cipal idea of chap. ix. 25—28 is recapitulated in the words pilav 
vrép, &e., and the idea of chap. ix. 24 (compare i. 3) in the 
words els 76 Sunverés éxabicev, &e. On de&va Geod compare what 
is said on chap. i. 8. By the mention of the second coming of 
Christ in judgment ver. 13 (recapitulation of chap. ix. 28), the 
author prepares the way for the sentiments of a hortatory kind from 
ver. 19 ss., to the effect that now the choice lies before them be- 
tween salvation and destruction. (On ver. 13 comp. Ps. ii. and 
chap. ii. 8 s.)—In ver. 13 the inferences are recapitulated, in ver. 
14 the reason ; in ver. 14, namely, he expresses once more the 
central idea of this whole part. “Aryvafopevos is used in the same 
wide sense as #yracpévos, ver. 10. 

Ver 15—18. In these verses he infers yet again, and finally, 
the once offering of the sacrifice of Christ—laid down in ver. 14, 
_ and already proven in chap. 9—10—from the passage Jer. xxxi., 
and thereby brings together the ideas of the three portions, chap. 
viii. 8—13; chap. ix. 15—23; chap. ix. 25—28. God has 
promised @ new covenant, in which he will write the law on men’s 
hearts by the forgiveness of sins (chap. viii. 8, ss.) ; this new 
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covenant is ratified, this forgiveness wrought out, by the sacrifice 
of Christ (chap. ix. 15 ss.); but where this forgiveness is, there 
there is no need of a repeated sacrifice (chap. ix. 25 ss.) The 
first of these ideas is repeated in vers. 15—17, and, with it men- 
tion is made of the second; the third is stated in ver. 18. Thus 
does the conclusion of this fourth principal part unite itself again 
with the beginning of chap. viii. 

Thus has the writer reached the innermost kernel of the 
Christian doctrine. Immediately from the consciousness of the 
forgiveness of sin on account of Christ’s sacrifice—the point in 
which the subjective consciousness harmonizes with the objective 
fact of the restored relation to God—he infers in ver. 18 the 
superfluousness of those symbolical sacrifices which had only a 
subjective value, and could awaken only the subjective knowledge 
of the need of an atonement (comp. ver. 3.) (This is entirely the 
fundamental idea of the Pauline system.) Let us now look back 
from this the highest point in the argumentation, to the way by 
which we have been conducted to it. In all the principal parts 
and particular sections, the author begins with the most outward 
and apparently accidental points of comparison and differences 
which offer themselves to view between the Messiah and the 
angels, the Messiah and Moses, the Messiah and the high priest 
(for example, that God calls none of the angels his son ; that 
Moses was a servant, the Messiah the son of the house; that 
Melchisedec’s descent is left unknown, &c.) But he everywhere 
shows how, in these apparently accidental things, essential rela- 
tions lying deep beneath them are expressed ; he follows out these 
relations, and reaches more universal points of comparison; it is as 
if one were to follow brooks which lead him to rivers, and in 
the end to a wide stream. The Messiah must be the perfect 
messenger of (rod to men, because in him the holiness of God and 
not merely his omnipotence are manifest, because in’ him the 
Godhead is to become man and humanity is to be raised to union 
with God. The Messiah must be the perfect representative of 
men before God, because he is to be the Son of God himself, not 
merely a servant, and is truly to conduct man to his true rest. 
The Messiah must be a high priest, and indeed the promised, true, 
eternal high priest after the order of Melchisedec, who represents 
man eternally and without change before God, This discovers 
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itself in the manner of his priestly ministration ; the sacrifice which 
he offered is a spiritual, moral, and therefore more than a symboli- 
cal sacrifice ; it is the fuliilment of the typical things of which the 
tabernacle consisted, and of the typical actions of which the 
service of the tabernacle consisted. Thus the author comes to 
the doctrine of the atonement, and, with this, to that of the appro- 
priation of the atonement which he handles in the concluding 
part. 


GaSe 2) 


Jide pled be 


(Chap. x. 19—xiil. 25.) 
THE LAYING HOLD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT SALVATION. 


That portion of the epistle which consists of speculative reason- 
ing has now reached its conclusion. What the author has now 
further to say, is intended not so much to be comprehended, as 
rather to be apprehended. The innermost experience of the 
innermost life is the cognoscens. To lay hold on the salvation is 
not an act of the head and the understanding, but the most 
intensive act of the life,—that act in which the man has the 
courage to declare himself bankrupt. Hence the author, from 
this place onwards, no longer reasons, but addresses himself to 
the heart and the will of his readers. 

Seven lines of thought or sections can without difficulty be 
distinguished in this part. 

1. In chap. ix. 15—25 the author lays down the proper theme 
of the admonition, that to which he admonishes. 

2. In chap. ix. 26—31 he enforces this admonition by a jirst 
motive, namely, by calling to mind the greatness of the danger of 
falling away, and the fearful consequences of this. 

3. In chap. x. 32, xi. 1, he adduces a second motive, inasmuch 
as he reminds the readers of their former faith. 

4. In chap. xi. 2, xii. 3, a third motive, inasmuch as the author 
shows how all the illustrious and celebrated achievements, even 
under the old covenant, proceeded solely from this principle of 
faith. 

5. In chap. xii. 4—17 a fourth motive, inasmuch as the writer 
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shows that the very thing which now terrifies his readers, the 
suffering that threatens them, brings only blessing. 

6. In chap. xii. 18—29 a fifth motive. The choice between 
Christianity and Judaism is simply identical with that between 
salvation and condemnation. 

7. Chap. xiii. forms the conclusion, containing special exhorta- 
tions and references of a personal kind. 


SECTION FIRST. 


(Chap. x. 19—25.) 


THEME OF THE EXHORTATION. 


Ver. 19—25. In a long and finely constructed period, the 
author developes the particular points in the practical applica- 
tion of what has been now theoretically proven. The particle 
ovv is used in the conclusive sense. The admonition, ver. 19—25, 
flows as an inference from the result of the whole previous 
reasoning, recapitulated and concentrated in ver. 11—18. The 
words éyovres . . . movnpds form the jirst member of the exhorta- 
tion. The apposition éyovtes mappnotav, &c., belonging to the 
latent subject, forms, logically considered, a kind of protasis to 
the verb mpocepyoueba (as we have boldness, &c., so let us, 
&c.) Let us look first of all at this protasis. 

Two objects depend on éyovres. First, we have joyful confi- 
dence for the access into the holiest of all in the blood of Jesus. 
The words év 76 aipate Inood may, grammatically, be referred 
to the verbal idea lying in the noun e/codos (Storr, Klee, Paulus, 
Olshausen, Bleek), according to the analogy of the passage ix. 
25. Others (many of the older expositors) make “€v 7@ aiwatu, 
&c., dependent on éyovres ; in which case, however, the deter- 
mining idea expressed in év 7@ aiwats can, according to the 
sense and the position of the words, belong only to the first 
member: éyovtes twappynolav, and not also to the second: kal 
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(gyovtes) iepéa. The meaning in both constructions remains 
substantially the same. Still the latter construction, as will 
immediately appear, yields a finer sense. Ev is not to be 
explained as a Hebraism, and taken in an instrumental sense, 
but in its own proper signification “in.” The style of concep- 
tion and expression, as a whole, is figurative, borrowed from 
the Old Testament ritual of the atonement festival. In that 
festival the high priest must have died, if he had entered into 
the presence of God in the holiest of all without the sacrifice of 
blood; only when sprinkled with the blood, and thus as it were 
covered with it, could he dare to enter in, and even then only 
with fear and trembling, and no one durst follow him. We, 
on the contrary, because covered with the blood of Christ (év 
aipati therefore at éyov7es) have all of us full joyful confidence 
to enter into the, not figurative but, real holiest of all, ze. to the 
opened paternal heart of God, after our high priest who has gone 
before us on this way, a way which is everlastingly fresh and 
living. “Eycawifew, as at ix. 18 in the signification “to conse- 
crate,” “to bring into use for the first time.’ This entrance 
which he has consecrated for us is called a 650s rpdcgartos. ‘This 
word is formed from the rad. inus. 6A, and signifies literally 
“ fresh slaughtered,” then “ new,” “fresh.” (So also Olshausen.) 
The signification “bloody” (Tholuck) belongs to it here just as 
little as elsewhere ; nor would this signification be even suitable 
here, as then there would be no difference in this respect between 
the new covenant and the old, seeing that the Levitical high 
priest also might not enter into the holiest of all “without blood” 
(chap. ix. 7.) IIpoogaros rather signifies “ fresh,” which, 
however, is not the same as new, novus, xawos, as if it were 
intended to designate the way opened up by Christ as a new, a 
later, in opposition to the Old Testament way; nor is it equi- 
valent to recens, in the sense of this way being now as yet new, 
but one which would afterwards become old and _ obsolete ; 
the idea is precisely the reverse, namely, that while the Old 
Testament atonement festivals were effectual only for a year, 
the entrance to God opened up by Christ is still always new 
and fresh, notwithstanding the decades that have since elapsed, 
consequently, that in general, it remains everlastingly fresh— 
That way, however, is called ca in opposition to the way by 
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which the Levitical high priest had to pass to the holiest of all, 
which was an earthly local way, a place of dead earth or stones 
which the feet trod, while the way to God upon which Christ 
has gone before us, and by which we must follow him, consists 
for him and for us in a living act; (others, as for example 
Olshausen, explain {0a == Cworruodea, which is contrary to the 
usage as well as to the context.) 

Christ has gone this way before us through the vail,'—an evident 
allusion to the fact that, at the death of Christ, the vail was rent 
in twain, and the holiest ofall laid open (Matih. xxvii. 51, comp. 
also our remarks on trepavep@o@at, chap. ix. 8.) Still, it is not 
to be thought that Christ entered to the Father through that 
vail of the Old Testament sanctuary which was then rent, for 
the author adds the explanatory words: that is to say his flesh. 
By this is, of course, not meant that the body of Christ was that 
which had separated us from God (Schulz and others) ; but that 
the fact of the violent killing of the body of Christ corresponded 
to the symbolical fact of the rending of the symbolical vail. 
Throughout, then, we find that what corresponds to the local 
earthly oxnvy is not a oxnvy in heaven tn like manner local, but 
that acts and relations correspond to the localities ; the act of the 
spiritual entrance to the paternal heart of God corresponds to 
the local entrance into the holiest of all, the internal blotting out 
of guilt through the atoning death of Christ corresponds to the 
local rending of the vail. 

The second object belonging to éyovtes, the second thing 
which we possess is “a great priest over the house of God.” 
‘Tepeds péyas frequently occurs in the Sept. as synonymous with 
apxvepevs, and hence many (Klee, Tholuck) have here also 
rendered it by “high priest.” But as our author elsewhere 
uniformly expresses this latter idea by apyvepeds, he must cer- 
tainly have had a reason for using another expression here; he 
must have meant to say here, not that we have an high priest, 
but that we have “a great priest.” And, indeed, there is nothing 


1 This local signification of dia c. gen. (comp. Luke iv. 30 ; Rom. xv. 
28) should never have been doubted in our passage. Olshausen is for 
taking dd in an instrumental sense, and odpé in the sense of “ suffer.- 
ing.’ But, granted that the latter were allowed, still the words 81a rod 
katamerdoparos remain-unexplained. 
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said here of the high priests as opposed to the ordinary priests, 
but Christ appears as the one, great, exalted priest in whom the 
entire idea of all (epareta finds its realization, in opposition to 
the Levitical priests as a whole, the high as well as the ordinary 
priests. 

In ver 23 the exhortation itself now follows: rpocepyauela 
scil. e’s ra dysa. Does the true holiest of all stand open, it is 
criminal not to make use of this entrance. But how that entrance 
is to be made, we are told in the words with true heart, &ce. First 
and above all, a true heart is required. Thisis the first condition 
and the ground of all faith, that the heart be true; that it be not 
biassed by self-deception regarding its wretched state by reason 
of sin, nor by self-deception also regarding all its endeavours, its 
inclinations, its plans. It is not that painful self-examination in 
order to search out sins which one has not that is required, as the 
victims of certain fanatical and morbid tendencies would demand, 
who make the very greatness of the corruption of which they 
speak a merit, or a ground of self-elation. No! it is enough 
if the man truly knows the sins which he has, and thereby comes 
to the knowledge that he has not merely sins, but sin, and that 
he is encompassed with it even in his best works. Where this 
knowledge takes root, it will dispel the delusive fancy that God 
needs no atonement, that God is only a dead idol who knows not 
the anger of holy love; it will dispel, too, all confidence in false 
self-made atonements, all merit of works, it will destroy all self- 
deception about an atonement through other sacrifices than the 
sacrifice of Christ, in like manner, also, the self-deception which 
leads a man to regard as meritorious, and to rest his hope on, faith 
itself, or an institution of faith, a church, confession, &c. A true 
heart is such a heart as regards itself, the person in its totality, in 
the mirror, not of a means of grace or an institution of grace, but 
in the mirror of the person of Jesus Christ, and asks itself whether 
it loves the Saviour above all things. 

Secondly, the wAnpodopia wicrews is required, the full undi- 
vided faith, not a faith such as the readers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had, who to the questions: “Is Jesus the Messiah? Is 
he the Son of God?” &c., replied in the affirmative indeed with 
head and mouth, but yet were not satisfied with the sacrifice of 
Christ, and thought it necessary still to lean on the crutches of 
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the Levitical sacrifices, and on these crutches would limp into 
heaven. In like manner, we will find still a half faith, when one 
belongs to the Church and attends divine service; and on a death- 
bed desires the word of Christ and the consolations of his grace, 
but yet only measures off for Christ a certain portion of his time 
and his activity, instead of having Christ at all times before his 
eyes and in his heart, and letting his whole being and life be 
penetrated by him. Christianity and the business of the present 
life are regarded as'two things which, in respect of quantity, 
must be weighed against each other, lest by giving too much to 
the one (Christianity) the other (the earthly condition, honour, 
pleasure, &c.) should suffer and be prejudiced ; instead of its 
being remembered, that what we are and do as men on the earth, 
we should be and do as Christians. But wherever there is such 
incompleteness of faith, such shrinking from a complete and 
entire devotedness to Christ, such earthly feeling and reliance 
upon something else, as if happiness were to come from this 
quarter or from that, only from some other source than from 
Christ, there also, the danger is great of becoming the prey of 
error, unbelief, and apostasy. 

Thirdly, the fruit and effect of faith is required, viz. the con- 
sciousness of sin being pardoned : ’Eppavticpévor tas kapdias and 
avverdnoews tovnpas. ‘The expression, again, is figurative, and 
finds its explanation partly, in chap. ix. 19 (in which is the figure 
of the pavrifew), partly in chap. ix. 13, x. 2 (where we find the 
opposition between the symbolical cleansing of the body and the 
real cleansing of the cuveidnous or xapdia.) *Aré depends on the 
idea of “cleansing” which is implied in the (pregnant) pavriGeww. 
YouvelSnors wovnpa is the opposite of cuvveidnous ayabx, Acts xxiii. 
1; 1 Pet. iti. 16 and 21; 1 Tim.i.5 and 19. Taken exactly, 
however, it does not signify “evil (rebuking) conscience,” but 
“¢ evil consciousness,” where, indeed, zrovnpa is to be resolved into 
a genitive of the object (“consciousness of evil,” consciousness 
of being evil.) 

The words cal ANeXoupévor .. . . KaTéEyoperv, Ke., form a second 
member of the exhortation. Kat \edoupévos cannot, of course, be 
any longer dependent on pocepxopc0a, as otherwise, an intoler- 
able asyndeton at katéyouev would be the result. This participle, 
then, rather corresponds, in the place which it occupies, to the 
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éyovres, ver. 1. (“Seeing that we have an entrance... . and 
apriest . . . . let us enter with true heart, in full faith, cleansed 
from the evil conscience. And if we are now washed .. . . let 
us hold fast,” &c.) If Nedoupévoe were grammatically connected 
with ésavricpévor (as Olshausen and others suppose), and con- 
nected, moreover, by a todr’ éo71, then might we be justified in 
taking Aerovpévor Td cHua date KaOapS as the explanation of 
the figure é6pavr:cévo, and in understanding it in the proper 
sense of a washing of the body with water, t.e. of baptism. (“ And 
as we are baptized, let us,” &c.) So Bleek and others. But as 
NeAovupévos is quite parallel with the figurative expression éyovTes 
Tappnolav eis TH eloodov TaV aylwv, and éppavtTicpévos also was 
to be taken figuratively, it is better (with Calvin, Beza, Ernesti, 
Limborch, &c.) to understand this AeAoupévoe also figuratively 
(with reference to Ezek. xxxvi. 25), so that the meaning is: 
“‘ And if we are now thus washed from our sins.” Thus it con- 
tains that which connects it with the concluding word of the 
first member. 

The exhortation itself is: catéywpev THY duoroyiav THs éAmidos 
axduvh, let us hold fast the profession of the hope unmoved. The 
profession, that in Christ, and in him alone, is forgiveness of sins 
to be obtained, which the readers were steadfastly to maintain 
before the Jews, is here called a profession of the hope, a desig- 
nation which finds its full explanation in chap. iv. 1. It is the 
profession that the Christian also, nay the Christian alone, has 
the hope of the promised rest ; that he, although cast out from 
the theocracy and the temple, persecuted, destitute of all earthly 
good, of all carnal hope of a Messiah, yet has the assured hope 
of inheriting the kingdom. To such a profession of hope belongs 
now, as it did then, the faith which regards an unseen and as yet 
unfulfilled word of God as a much surer and more certain pos- 
session (why? the parenthesis muorés, &c., shows) than all the 
visible and attainable glory of the present world. But in our 
own day, that profession of the hope has again become one of 
the highest and most important duties, inasmuch as now of 
xuvés (Rev. xxii. 15), both among Jews and Gentiles, as then 
among Jews (Phil. iti, 2) are crying-out, that “man by being 
amused with fair promises for another world, is losing his happi- 
ness in this.” 
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The author, in the first member of the exhortation, has said, 
how the Christian is to conduct himself towards God, in the 
second, towards the world without, and now in the third member 
of the exhortation, ver. 24, 25, he says, how he is to conduct 
himself towards the brethren, the Church. There is a false 
considering-of one another which proceeds from selfishness and 
pride, and is forbidden by the apostle Paul, Gal. vi. 4. But 
there is also a true considering of one another, which, as it pro- 
ceeds from love, has the tendency only to call forth “emulation 
in love and in good works,” and this is recommended in the verse 
before us.—To this general duty, however, the special one is 
added, not to neglect attendance on the Christian assemblies, as 
many of the readers had already done through the fear of man. 
*Emiovvaywyy}, formed from éricvvdyewv to assemble, is distin- 
guished from cvvaywy7}, inasmuch as, according to the usus linguae, 
it was not a designation for the Jewish religious assemblies which 
are still called “ synagogues,” but had always preserved the more 
general signification “ assembly” (2 Macc. ii. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 1), 
so that it might therefore be applied to the designation of the 
Christian assemblies. Calvin, Hunnius, J. Capellus, Kuinoel, 
and others, falsely explain it of the “society of Christians,” so 
that éycatanelrew THY émicvvaywynv would be equivalent to 
“fall away from Christianity,” “to become Jews.” The great 
majority of commentators understand it rightly in a more special 
sense, namely, of becoming careless and shy in their attendance 
on the Christian congregational assemblies. ‘To this remaining 
away from the assemblies is now opposed the mapaxaneiv. At 
mapakanovrtes it is simplest to supply éavtovs, and the object of 
the 7apaxadciv may be supposed to be chiefly the attendance on 
the assemblies. (“ But incite one another to attendance on these 
assemblies.”) As a special motive to this, the vistble approach of 
the day is adduced. ‘“Hyépa does not denote the final judgment, 
but the well-known Old Testament idea of the syq5 oy, The 
prophets (from Joel onwards) had predicted, that the Lord 
would, at one time, come to judge Israel and all the nations of 
the earth. Jesus had explained to his disciples that this day of 
the Lord divided itself into two epochs or acts, into a judgment 
upon Jerusalem, which was to be destroyed and to continue 
trodden down, and a judgment on the Gentiles, when their 
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season of grace was past (Luke xxi. and Matth. xxiv. Matthew, 
however, in his account of this address has regard principally to 
the points that relate to Israel, comp. my critique of the evan- 
gelical history p. 502— 513). Here the author speaks to 
Israelites, and therefore of the day of the Lord in so far as it 
concerned the people Israel. That the predicted judgment upon 
Israel was now approaching with rapid strides, every one must 
in the beginning of the 60th year have “seen” (@é7euv), who 
was not as an obdurate Jew already stupified by the intoxicating 
cup which preceded the judgment. A people torn asunder by 
raging factions would resist the Roman power which extended 
over the world ! 


SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. x. 26—81.) 


FIRST MOTIVE. DANGER AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
; FALLING AWAY. 


Vers. 26—27. The expression éxovciws dpapravew does not, 
according to the eontext, denote every kind of particular known 
sinful acts which a Christian commits even after regeneration 
(the 27th verse speaks definitely of adversaries, and in the pas- 
sage from Deut. xvii. 6, cited in ver. 28, it is blasphemers of the 
law that are spoken of!), but neither, as regards the meaning of the 
word, does it denote the special sin of apostasy itself. The former 
explanation is too general, the latter too narrow. The author has 
rather in his mind, as regards the general character of the expres- 
sion, many various kinds or forms of the dwaptrdavew, as regards the 
context, however, only such kinds and forms as lead to apostasy, 
or which already involve a degree of apostasy. He, therefore, 
sinned éxovalws in the sense of ver. 26, who, from the fear of man, 
absented himself from the assemblies, or who, through any kind 
of denial of the truth, rendered it possible for him still to be 
allowed to take part in the worship of the temple, &c.—Now, 
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whoever, after having known the truth, commits such sins, there- 
fore against better knowledge and against conscience, and thus 
implicitly contemns the one sacrifice of Christ, for him there exists 
no second atoning sacrifice, by which he can be cleansed from 
the guilt of this new and highly aggravated sin; but his portion 
is, a, subjectively in himself, “ a fearful expectation of a judgment,” 
6, on the part of God corresponding to that expectation, “the 
heat of a fire which is already about to consume the adversaries 
(of God).” oPepa éxdoy7 kpicews is not by hypallage for éxdoy.) 
Kpioews poBepas (J. Capellus), but is to be taken literally. He 
who acts thus, has before him the certainty of being judged, and 
this certainty is fearful, it is already in itself a punishment. As 
the expectation of judgment forms the antithesis to the existence 
of an atoning sacrifice, we shall therefore have to understand the 
judgment not of the destruction of Jerusalem, but of the being 
judged on the day of the second coming of Christ mentioned in 
chap. ix. 27 s. ‘The scripture speaks of a threefold destiny after 
death. (Comp. our remarks on chap. xi. 39.) He who, as one 
born again, as a member of Christ, has fallen asleep in Jesus, 
comes not into judgment (John v. 24), but goes to Christ in 
heaven (2 Tim. iv.18; Phil. i. 23). He who has died without being 
born again, but yet without positive unbelief, consequently with- 
out having had the opportunity of believing, goes into the place 
of the dead, into Hades ; he belongs not, however, to those whose 
sin is forgiven neither in this life nor in the life to come (Matth. 
xii. 21 ss.), but is judged on the last day according to his works, 
and if (Rom ii. 7) he has perseveringly striven in well-doing after 
immortality, he will be reckoned among the number of those sich 
ones, for whose healing (@eparreia), after the final judgment, are 
the leaves of the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2). There is for him, 
therefore, in the interval between death and the resurrection, no 
fearful looking for of judgment. But he who has had the oppor- 
tunity of attaining to faith, and yet with persevering obstinacy 
has put this opportunity away from him (Matth. xii. 21 ss.), and 
further, he who has attained to faith and yet has fallen away 
(Heb. vi. 1; x. 26—381), goes into Sheol, but with the certain 
consciousness that the xpéow, judgment and condemnation, 
awaits him, and that that eternal fire is prepared for him which 


is to consume the adversaries of God (according to Is. Ixvi. 24.) 
x 
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Most unjustly, therefore, do Romish theologians appeal to this 
passage, as a proof of that purgatory which is to purge away the 
guilt of all the particular sins which are committed by the 
regenerate. Nothing is said here either of every kind of particular 
sins, or of people who are still in a regenerate state and have the 
hope of being saved, or of a purging away of those sins. On 
the contrary, what is not atoned for by the one sacrifice of Christ 
remains, according to ver. 26, still unexpiated. 

That the author in ver. 26—27 was not speaking of every 
particular known sin committed by regenerate persons, but only 
of such sins as led to or involved apostasy, is confirmed chiefly 
by ver. 28; for in the passage here cited from Deut. xvii. 6, it is 
not said that every one who had transgressed any command of 
God is to be punished with death, but he only who was convicted 
by two or three witnesses of having apostatized from God, served 
false Gods and broken the covenant. Jf, then, the falling away 
from the old covenant was so severely punished, how much more 
the falling away from Christianity. This is denoted by the 
words catatateiv Tov viov Tod Ocod (used in Hom. Il. 4, 157, as 
a figure expressive of the most insolent contempt and rejection), 
further, as counting unholy (xocés, as at chap. ix. 13) the blood 
of the covenant (chap. ix. 15—23)—for he who, not from error, 
but, against better knowledge, falls away from faith in the 
atoning death of Christ, thereby declares the death of Christ to 
be the just punishment of a malefactor and a blasphemer ;— 
finally, this.falling away from Christ is said to be a USpes against 
the Holy Ghost, a wanton presumptuous casting out of this 
spirit, consequently an ageravated “sin against the Holy Ghost ” 
(Matt. xii. 21 ss). 

For such, God has prepared punishment, vers. 30—31. The 
passage Ex, xxx. 35 is wont to be adduced as a prohibition of 
revenge being exercised by the injured person himself (“-ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay”), but this is not its 
original sense. In the context it is not sins of men against men 
that are spoken of, but the future hardening of Israel against the 
saving and redeeming work of God, ae thus God speaks : 
“ Vengeance and handel are {mine (abu ny) s&) = I know to 
requite, I have the will and the power to do so; so that the 
emphasis lies not on é€woé but on the word éxdiknows, and our 
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author has applied the passage quite correctly. The other 
passage, Ps. cxxxy. 14, needs no explanation, and as little does 
the exclamation, ver. 31, which closes the section. 


/ 


SECTION THIRD. 
(Chap. x. 32—xi. 1.) 
SECOND MOTIVE. CALLING TO MIND THEIR FORMER FAITH. 


Ver. 32, 33. The transition is similar to that at chap. vi. 10. 
The readers have already at an earlier period endured manifold 
trials for their faith; in this lies a double motive for them not to 
fall away from their faith now; first, because thereby all their 
former sufferings would be rendered vain; and secondly, that 
suffering itself was an experimental testimony to the power of 
faith.— Batic bévtes denotes here, as at chap. vi. 4, the first step 
in conversion (see the remarks there made). "A@Agous a later 
Greek word for the classic d@\0s. The struggles they had 
passed through were twofold; partly, they had already them- 
selves become to the mass of unbelievers and enemies a spectacle 
(of malicious pleasure, of contempt, of delight in cruelty), inas- 
much as they had endured shame and ignominy of all kinds 
(6vediop0l), nay, even actual afflictions (OAtrevs) ; partly, they 
had become companions of those who were so circumstanced 
(avactpépeo Oar, not pass. but mid. se gerere, versari. By this is 
generally understood, that the readers must have seen many 
individuals of their acquaintance enduring contempt and afflic- 
tion; but the expression Kowwvol yevnfévtes (not yevdpuevor) 
rather indicates, that they in the act of their conversion had, once 
for all, become members of the society, of which they knew that 
such things happen and are wont to happen to it. 

— Ver. 34. Instead of Secplous (A.D., Peschito, Philoxen., 
Armen., Vulgate, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecumenius) many 
versions and the lectio recepta read Secpots pov. The latter 


reading, however, has less of external testimony in its favour, 
x2 
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and, besides, might more easily take its rise out of decp/ous (from 
regard to conformity with 2 Tim. i. 16, and its being taken for 
granted that Paul was the author) than vice versa. Moreover, 
Sects wou is not even suitable; for granted that Paul was the 
author of the epistle, the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem were 
not, like Timothy, with the apostle in Rome, or in Caesarea, and 
therefore, could only very indirectly be called companions of his 
bonds ; cuusa@joate is, however, by all means to be taken as 
explanatory of Kowwvol yevnOévtes ; this is evident from the 
kaitydp. We therefore adopt the reading decpious (with Grotius, 
Bengel, Semler, Michaelis, Griesbach, Lachmann, Knapp, Bleek, 
and almost all the modern expositors.) Now, as cal yap .... 
cuptabyjcate is explanatory of Kowawvol yevnOévtes, So is Kal THY 
aptraynv, &c. explanatory of Oeatpifowevor. By the spoiling of 
their goods, we are to understand what we find still at this day 
taking place in the sphere of the Jewish mission; when a Jew 
shows himself determined to become a Christian, he is disinherited 
by his relations, his share in the property is withheld from him, 
his credit and every source of gain withdrawn ; he falls into a 
state of complete destitution. But in our own day there is not 
wanting, any more than there was then, that state of mind which 
is expressed in the words “knowing that ye have in heaven a 
better property and an abiding.” How do such newly converted 
Jews put to shame those Christians who, for example, week after 
week, desecrate the Lord’s day by manual labour and worldly 
business, rather than make up their minds to suffer a trifling loss 
of earthly gain. There is wanting in them the faith in the divine 
blessing and in that better wealth ! 

In ver. 35 the readers are exhorted still to maintain that joy/ul 
confidence with which, assured of the better wealth, they had boldly 
encountered losses and sufferings ; for this confidence will not put 
them to shame, the recompense of the hoped-for possession in 
heaven will ‘assuredly be theirs. Here, of course, it is not a 
reward of meritorious works that is spoken of; the sole basis of 
that confidence consists in the faith which trusts in Christ, and 
only in him. He, again, who regards this faith and confidence 
itself as a meritorious work, only shows by this, that he has not 
the true faith and has not attained to the true confidence. 

Ver. 36. The continuance of that joyful confidence is indis- 
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pensable, because the readers are so situated as that, in order to 
be able to inherit the promised possession, they will still have 
need of great and long patience and stedfastness in suffering. But 
that patience and perseverance in suffering can grow out of no 
other root than out of conjidence, is clear. He who, from the first, 
encounters suffering with the bold assurance that his enemies can 
kill only the body but not the soul, and that they can spoil him 
only of the worthless earthly goods but not of the abiding pro- 
perty, will from the first be prepared for a cheerful endurance of 
suffering, and will not fail of perseverance. But he who meets 
suffering without that confidence, full of fear and full of sorrow 
for the losses that threaten him, will become more comfortless and 
more impatient under every new trial. Thus the necessity of 
patience (the fruit) is a proof of the necessity of confidence (the 
root).—By the will of God, in this context, is to be understood 
his will that we should confess Christ’s name before men. If 
we do this, we shall obtain as the fruit of it the fulfilment of the 
promise, that he also will confess us before his heavenly Father. 
—Errayyedia is used here as at chap. ix. 15, xi. 13, to denote 
that which is promised. 

In ver. 37, 38, the author shows more particularly why the 
readers have need of patience, because, namely, the judgment 
upon Jerusalem, from which only faith can save them, is now near 
at hand. He expresses this idea in the words in which formerly 
Habakkuk had spoken (ii. 30) of the then impending judgment 
through the Chaldeans. The passage Habakkuk ii. 3 s. is there- 
fore by no means cited as a proof that now the judgment is 
impending’ over Jerusalem ; but the words of Habakkuk are only 
applied to an analogous case (as if, for example, a preacher in a 
farewell discourse to a thoroughly hardened congregation should 
exclaim ; “How often would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye would not”).— 
The first words és yap pusxpov doov dcov are a free introduction of 
the subject by our author (perhaps a recollection of Sept. Is. 
xxvi. 20.) “Ocov, here in the adverbial signification of “only.” 
The repetition of a word to strengthen the idea is rare in Greek. 


1 Falsely Theophylact : the author will prove, thatif the judgment was 
already near in the time of Habakkuk, it must now be so much nearer (!) 
—This idea is indicated by nothing in the text. 


2 
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—“He who comes is nigh and delays not; but the just will have 
life from faith ; if, however, he yields to fear my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him.” In the context of the passage in Habakkuk, 
people are spoken of who do not believe in the threatenings of 
the prophet, but carelessly pursue their course; on the contrary 
the term TINS denotes the state of mind belonging to those who 


believe the prophet, and expect from Jehovah alone the punish- 
ment of the ungodly, and the deliverance of the godly from the 
judgments. (Altogether against the context is the explanation 
of the words of Habakkuk: The just will remain alive because 
of his well doing, because of his good works.) The Sept. has 
therefore rightly translated ypyyrg99, by é« loTews.—The words 
éav vroorelAntat, again, are a free translation ; in the Heb. itis 
mw RS mbopy mn iaiwe» “ behold, be is puffed up, his 
soul 18 not upright i in him” (denoting the pride of unbelief) ; the 
Sept. has rendered it by drocréAXew ; this means “to let down” 
(namely the sail), hence to be timorous, afraid. The Sept. has 
also put faint-heartedness in place of proud defiance. But, 
precisely in this form, the idea was doubly suitable to the object 
of our author, and as he does not apply the passage as an argu- 
ment, but simply makes use of and applies the words in his own 
name, so he might, with all the less hesitation, follow the Sept. 
which was familiar to his readers. 

In ver. 39 he expresses the idea: “ We will surely not go to 
destruction but save our souls; consequently, we must not be 
afraid, but must believe,” by concisely blending the two members of 
the sentiment (just as at chap. viii. 6, &c., where also he has united 
the two members in one sentence) thus: “We belong not to 
those who are afraid unto destruction, but who believe to the 
saving of the soul.” Wuyn is used here in the Old Testament 
sense for life. According to the context, it is the bodily pre- 
servation from the judgment impending over Jerusalem that is 
here spoken of. 

Cuap. xi. 1. The idea ends here. Ver. 35: You must hold 
fast the confidence ; ver. 36: for ye have need of the patience 
which springs from it; ver. 36—38: for the judgment upon 
Judea is near from which only the believing, not the fearful, are 
preserved; chap. xi. 1: but faith shows itself in that feeling (of 
confidence) which holds fast the future promised good. 
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Several commentators indeed (Erasmus, Béhme, Winer) would 
put a comma after miotus, take gore as verb. substantivum, and 
imootaaus and édeyyos as appositiontomictis. But thesentiment: 
“Faith, however, really exists” would be too strange. Who had 
ever doubted that faith really exists in the world? And when, 
in support of this construction, it is affirmed that go7u as copula 
cannot stand at the beginning of the sentence, such passages are 
forgotten as Luke viii. 11: éoru 8& airy 4} wapaBor}. In the 
preceding context of that passage it is said that the understand- 
ing of the parables is important, and then the transition is made 

_to the explanation of the parables themselves. Just so here. In 
ver. 38 it was said that faith is necessary; in chap. xi. 1 the 
question is answered; what then is this faith. 

We take gor, therefore, with the great majority of commen- 
tators, as copula. Ver. 1, however, does not contain a definition 
of faith (as ver. 1 does not form the superscription of a new 
section, but the conclusion of the foregoing), but a description of 
faith from a particular point of view given in the context (x. 34 
—88). It is to be shown, in how far 7# is faith which gives that 
confidence described in ver. 34. Faith is therefore viewed here 
not as opposed to works, but as opposed to sight, and therefore so 
generally as to belong not only to the sinner who hopes for 
pardon for the sake of Christ, but to every one who rests more on 
the unseen and the future than on the seen and present, hence 
also to the Old Testament believers (chap. xi. 2—xii. 1), hence 
also to Christ himself (chap. xii. 2 ss.). 

Now faith is a twéatacis éedmifopevmv. On trdctacis com- 
pare what is said at chap. ii. 14. Here it is, of course, to be 
taken in the sense of fiducia, jirmly grounded confidence. All 
faith refers to the future, and has for its basis a present capa- 
bility and necessity of further development. ‘The perfect man 
has no longer need of faith (1 Cor. xii. 8 ss.), nor does the 
Son of God as eternal, or, Christ as exalted, need faith. On 
the other hand, as he walked in lowliness on our account, and 
was partaker of the yet unglorified human nature, he needed faith 
in the glorious issue of his’ work, over which a heavy cloud then 
hung (comp. below on chap. xii.) ; and in-like manner, the 
Christian needs faith, as, at present, he has nothing more of the 


\ 
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victory over sin and death than the unseen ground of tt, namely, 
Christ ; everything else lies as yet in the future. 

As faith refers to the future, so also from its nature does it 
refer to the invisible, or more exactly: to good things, which 
are not seen édeyyos od Brerropévav. “Eeyxos does not, how- 
ever, (as Olshausen thinks) signify “persuasion,” “the state 
of being persuaded,” but “demonstration,” “actual proof.” 
Faith is, therefore, not merely a subjective persuasion that those 
possessions although unseen are yet present; but it is an act 
which itself gives the knowledge and proof of the existence of 
those things not seen. The fact of faith is itself the proof of the 
reality of its object. In faith the actual power of the thing 
believed is already manifest. Thus the author has had a reason 
for using in the first member, precisely the word trdataais, 
“orounding,” “state of being grounded.” He will represent 
faith not as a theory but as a life-power, which, inasmuch as it 
actually grasps at the future and unseen possessions, is thereby 
actually assured of them. (And so Thomas Aquinas is, although 
not exegetically, yet, substantially right when he explains ¢dzifo- 
pévov vTrootacs from this, that faith is “the subsistence of the 
things hoped for themselves, the beginning of their possession 
already entered upon.” ‘“Yardctacis does not signify “ subsist- 
ence,” but the idea of Thomas Aquinas is quite the correct one.) 
For that is just the nature and characteristic quality of faith, that 
it begins not with theories and arguments, but with acts. Credo 
ut intelligam. As the new-born child does not first receive 
instruction on the necessity of breathing, and then resolve to 
breathe, but first breathes and then grows to the youth who 
learns to understand the process of breathing, so also must that 
which is born of the spirit in us first inhale in deep inspirations 
the heavenly breath of life, ere it can grow up to full knowledge. 
And as the drawing of the breath is itself the surest proof of 
the existence of a life-bringing atmosphere which we breathe, 
so is the act of that faith which Jays hold on the future and 
unseen possessions, and draws strength from them, the most satis- 
factory proof of the fact that these possessions are more than 
mere fancies and chimeras. ° 
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SECTION FOURTH. 
(Chap. xi. 2—xii. 3.) 


THIRD MOTIVE. THE HISTORICALLY DEMONSTRATED POWER 
OF FAITH. - 


In Ver. 2 the theme of a new train of thought is connected by 
yap with the concluding ideas of the foregoing. "Ev tatty yap 
éuaptupnOnoav ot mpeaButepo.. Maprupetc@az occurs in an abso- 
lute sense in Acts vi. 3 and other passages, in the signification 
“ to have for oneself a good witness,” “ to stand in good repute.” 
Almost all commentators would therefore, here also, take waptu- 
petoOae absolutely, and év tavry as indicating the ground of it, 
either by making éy stand for dua (“ on account of their faith 
the ancients received a good report”), or by supposing it neces- 
sary to supply an dvtes (“as being in the faith they received a 
good report”). The former supposition is inadmissible as being 
not consistent with the good Greek style of our author; if, 
however, dvres must be supplied, it would be much _ better 
to take év tavTyn dvres as expressing the import of the waprv- 
ptov. “They are testified of as being in the faith” = “it is testified 
of them that they were in the faith.” And the particulars which 
follow would correspond much more to this idea. For, in the 
examples, ver. 3, ss., nowhere are eulogies mentioned which had 
been made upon the ancients on account of their faith, but it is 
merely shown how it appears from their history, that in no 
other state of mind can they have found the requisite strength 
for their achievements, but in that described in ver. 1 (and in 
chap. x. 35—xi. 1, enjoined on the readers). 

And thus the sentiment: “in ¢his state of mind ‘the fathers 
also stood and acted” connects simply, by means of yap, with 
the exhortation x. 835—xi. 1 as a further motive. 

There can also be no doubt as to what the examples ver. 3 
are properly meant to show. It certainly is not meant merely 
to repeat in concrete examples the affirmation made generally in 
in ver. 2 as such, as a mere affirmation. Still less can it be the 
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purpose of the author to prove some such proposition as that faith 
has expressed jitself differently at different times, and thus to 
justify the general character of the definition in ver. 1. This is 
evident, already, because the first verse is neither a definition nor 
a superscription to the section (it rather, as we saw, forms the 
conclusion of the foregoing section). These examples are plainly 
intended to prove the thesis laid down in ver. 2, to demon- 
strate its truth. The author had said: Of the ancients also it is 


witnessed that they had the faith described in ver. 1. This is — 


now proven, however, not directly, for the word Phas. is, in the 
Old Testament, applied only in very rare cases to Old Testament 
persons. The author must therefore show, that the thing is true ; 
that, indirectly at least, the state of mind which distinguished 
the ancients is described to be such as is represented in ver. 1 
and denoted by the name srictis, namely, a firm reliance on 
the future and the unseen. And this the author fully demon- 
strates. 

In Ver. 3 he shows that all religion, as such, the worship of 
a living God,*an invisible Creator, is in itself nothing else 
than“ a rising above the visible to the invisible. “ By faith 
(not: by means of faith, not: im faith, but = by an act 


ie 


of that iors that disposition of mind described in ver. 1)_ 


we perceive that the worlds were framed by a word of God.” 


In vootdpev there lies a kind of oxymoron; vojais gene-. 


rally forms the ; antithesis to miotus ; vonow is perception 
obtained through the medium of vision. The idea therefore 
is, that that state of mind denoted by wiotis (the demon- 
stration of the power of the unseen in the man) qualifies the 
man to perceive something which is properly not perceptible, 
namely,“not perceptible by the senses ; that therefore a higher 
sensorium above the sensual sensorium is opened up in the man. 
—The worlds are created by God’s word, “so that that which is 
seen (To Bremopevov according to A. D. E. Copt., Clem. Al. &e.) 
was made of that which does not appear.” Beza, Bengel, Schulz, 
Bohme, Winer, de Sacy, Martin, Osterwald, the Portroyalists, 
Bleek, Olshausen, &c. refer yu as respects the position of the 
words, to yeyovévar, and render: “ So that that which is seen was 
not (again) made of that which is visible.” But if this were the 
idea which was meant to be expressed, then the author would 
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not have used the two words Breropuevov and dawdpeva, but 
must necessarily have used Bré€recOar both times, or daiverOar 
both times, in order by the repetition of the same word to express 
what in German has to be expressed by “wieder.” Besides this, 
the sentiment in this negative would in general be unsuitable. 
That the visible cannot again have proceeded from what is visible, 
would be no affirmation of faith but one of speculation, a philoso- 
pheme. — The translators of the Peschito and Vulgate, then 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecumenius, Theophylact, Erasmus, 
Luther, Gerhard, Tholuck, and a great number of other commen- 
tators, have therefore more properly supposed a transposition (7) 
éx for é« px), and with all the more reason as examples of 
analogous transpositions, precisely in the case of the preposition 
€x, are not wanting. (LEspecially comp. the example adduced by 
Tholuck from Arist. Phys. (v. 1: tv é« pt) brroKerpévou eis brr0- 
xelwevoy meTaBoriv ... i yap wry && broKxepévou eis put) HroKel- 
pevov ov« gate petaBory.). It is wrong, however, (with Luther, 
J.Capellus, Calov, Bretschneider, &c.) to explain ra jun) pawvopueva 
by 7a ov« dvta, “ nothing,” and quite as wrong to understand by 
it chaos (Limborch, &c.) The explanation of ux) pavwdpeva which 
refers it to the ideas in God (in the Platonic sense) is hetereo- 
geneous, although an approximation to the truth. The expression 
must rather of necessity be explained ‘(with Tholuck) from the 
antithesis laid down in ver. 1. Most will depend, however, on 
our keepingin view the distinction between pj and ov«. Ov denies 
the existence, x the quality ; ovsays that a thing 7s not objectively, 
py denies a thing as conceived or conceivable. Od« dv denotes 
that which does not exist, which is not; s7) év that whose exist- 
ence, in respect of its quality, is a nonexistence, a thing unreal. 
In short, ov before adjectives is generally rendered by “ not,” 
pn before adjectives generally by “un-.” Thus the ov Brere- 
peva are things which are not at present seen ; un Breropueva 
would be things which, under no condition, and at no time, could 
be seen. Ov dasvoueva would be things which (at the time or 
in the circumstances spoken of in the context) do not come into 
appearance ; 7) gavydueva are things which, from their nature, 
cannot come into appearance. By the plural yu davopeva can- 
not however, of course, be denoted blank nothing, and just as 
little can chaos be denoted, which is dark and confused, indeed, 
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but by no means lying beyond the sphere of appearance. The py 
paivoueva must rather be qualitatively-invisible things or powers, 
to the vénous of which the man raises himself in faith, from look- 
ing upon that which is seen. If, too, we are not at liberty to 
understand by this precisely the ideas in the Platonic sense, 
we are yet led by the expression word of G'od to think of the 
invisible creative powers which form as it were the import of 
his word. 

In Ver. 4—7 follow examples taken from the time before Abra- 
ham.—Through the disposition of mind denoted by wiotis Abel 
offered a better sacrifice than Cain. Cain offered fruits of the 
field, which in themselves were not adapted for sacrifice, for the 
atoning aoyyy (comp. what is said on chap. ix. 19 ss.), and were 
also not so valuable as animals. Abel offered the firstlings and 
fattest beasts of his flock. He willingly gave up, therefore, a 
dear and valuable earthly possession for the invisible possession 
of the consciousness of reconciliation, and the manifestation of 
gratitude to God. He thus gave evidence that he had that state 
of mind which in ver. 1 was called faith. Therefore (8: 7s refers 
to miotus, as also 6. avrHs, in respect of the sense, must refer to 
mioTws) it was testified to him that he was righteous ; for, inas- 
much as God was well pleased with his offering (fire from heaven 
consumed it), he testified to Abel that he was justified. And 
therefore, also, does Abel still speak after his death. Aare? is 
praes. hist.referring to Gen. iv. 10 (“ thy brother’s blood cries to 
me from the ground”) ; as appears evident also from Heb. xii. 
24, Therefore did God take it upon himself to be the avenger 
of the murdered one, because he had died in faith, nay on 
account of his faith ; for Cain had envied him just on account 
of God’s being well pleased with him. (The reading Aaretra 
“he is still spoken of after his death” is but ill-confirmed by 
external proofs, and yields a most unsuitable sense ; Cain is still 
spoken of too! Already the passage chap. xii. 24 proves that 
Aare? must be the reading.) 

Ver. 5—6 is a kind of sorites. By faith Enoch was snatched 
away so that he did not see death (Gen. v. 24). Wherefore by 
faith? He was taken away, because he led a life well-pleasing 
to God ; but God can be pleased only by faith.---In this form, 


however, the reasoning is still incomplete, because built upon a 
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very general axiom; hence the author in the words mictedaas 
yap det... dtv.. . mentions that in the case of Enoch also, it was 
that faith which was spoken of, and in how far it was so. Precisely 
the faith that there is a God, and one who will reward those who 
seek after him, found place in Enoch, and could find place in 
him. Far from intending to ascribe to Enoch the New Testa- 
ment faith, the author defines the riotis here in its general 
form as it applied to the time of Enoch. Enoch lived in that 
time when the descendants of Cain were improving the earthly 
life by inventions (Gen. iv. 20 ss), but amid the pleasures of the 
earthly life entirely forgot God, and when, already, the Sethites 
also were infected with the prevalent corruption (Gen. vi. 1 ss). In 
that time Enoch led a godly life. He forgot not the invisible God 
amid the things and enjoyments that were seen; he longed for 
that blessedness which God is ready to give to those who seek 
him. 

Ver. 7. ITicte: belongs, of course, again to the principal verb 
katecxevace. In how far the building of the ark was an act of 
faith, we are told in the apposition ypnwaticGets. Noah saw as 
yet nothing of the flood, when he began to build the ark; he 
acted with respect to a mere prophecy; but God’s word was to 
him more sure and certain than the supposition which had 
become habitual by sight—that the course of nature would con- 
tinue ever the same,—and more important to him than all the 
scorn and mockery of an unbelieving world.—EtraBybels not 
= eiraBys yevopevos (compare Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5, vill. 2 ; 
Heb. v. 7, xii. 28) but = “in wise foresight” (namely, in 
that which sprung from his obedience of faith.) Prudence is 
not named as the source but as the reward of his conduct. By 
his believing obedience he came to be at last the one who was 
truly prudent. <A truth of great practical importance! He who, 
like a child, blindly follows the will of God regardless of all 
consequences, is the one who is truly prudent; for he builds on 
the Eternal, and He will never allow his own to come to shame. 
He, on the contrary, who, in the fear of man and from a wish 
to please man, reckons when it will be profitable to follow the 
Lord, he who first anxiously weighs the consequences, will with 
his false wisdom assuredly come to shame. How many 
Christians would there be now who, by the building of an ark 
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(should God command this), would take upon themselves 
the contempt of the whole world? We would not seek 
them among those who already shrink with fear from the 
charge of “ pietism.”—By his faith “Noah judged the world.” 
Noah by his faith (i.e. by the building of the ark) saved 
himself, and thereby left the world to the destruction it 
deserved. 

Ver. 8—19. A series of examples follows"taken from the life- 
time of Abraham. If Abraham, at the call of God, left his home 
without even knowing whither God would lead him, he rested 
more on things promised of God than on things present, more on 
the invisible faithfulness and power of the Lord than on what was 
visible; he showed, therefore, that he had that state of mind 
which the author in the foregoing section had required of his 
readers, and which, in respect of its main substance, he had 
called faith.—It was a demonstration of the same state of mind 
when Abraham, as well as Isaac and Jacob (ver. 9), went into 
the land which was promised to him as mto a strange land, so 
that he had to dwell in tents (wander through it nomade-like), 
just where he found sufferance. He (as well as Isaac and Jacob) 
might have gone back, and dwelt in Mesopotamia as a settled 
home (as is shown at length ver. 15). From what other motive 
did the patriarchs prefer wandering in a strange land to dwelling 
in their native land, than that believing in the promise of God, 
they obeyed the command of God? Their eye was directed 
(ver. 10) not to the present and momentary, but to the future 
and heavenly, to the blessing which God had promised to the 
seed of Abraham, and through him to man, to the promised 
-restoration of the relation of God to man which sin had dis- 
turbed. This promised blessing our author now designates as 
“the city having settled foundations whose builder and maker 
is God.” The expression must, first of all, be explained from 
the antithesis to the tents in which Abraham lived. That which 
gave him strength to renounce a present and earthly home, and 
to pass his life in light unfixed tents, was the expectation of a 
future settled city. Many erroneously explain this city of the 
heavenly blessedness which Abraham (for his own person) hoped 
to find after his death. This is altogether unhistorical ; Abraham 
expected after his death to be gathered to his fathers in Sheol. 
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Grotius, Clericus, and others somewhat better refer the 7rodus 
to the (earthly) city of Jerusalem. ‘This, doubtless, is the idea 
of ver. 10, that Abraham—on account of the glory promised to 
his seed (for é£edéyero yap is epexegetical of ris émrarryeNilas, ver. 
9), not, however, on account of the individual blessedness sub- 
Jectively hoped for by him—underwent the inconveniences of a 
life-long pilgrimage. But Grotius and Clericus err, when they 
limit this objective promise to the earthly building of the 
earthly Jerusalem. Our author, even for the sake of his readers, 
who clung with a false tenacity just to the earthly Jerusalem, 
would certainly not have said that the earthly Jerusalem was 
that, on account of which Abraham renounced a settled dwell- 
ing-place. He rather denotes by that “settled; city founded 
by God himself,’ which he places in opposition to Abraham’s 
transitory tents, the entire and total import of the theocratical 
promise, and he does this, so as that in the form of the designation, 
he does not confine himself to the undeveloped intuition which 
Abraham had in his lifetime of the future blessing and salvation 
(for Abraham had as yet, in general, heard nothing of a “city,” 
of the earthly Jerusalem, as little as of the heavenly), but takes 
up at the same time the developement of the promise which 
followed from the time of Abraham to that of Christ. In David, 
the promise given to Abraham had found a fulfilment, prelimi- 
narily and symbolically in the founding of the kingdom and 
that of its principal city in splendour; but that David was not 
the true, last, and proper Messiah, that a second David must 
come, was known to the readers from 2 Sam. vii,; Ps. ii.; Ps. 
ex., and finally, from the history of Jesus Christ himself. 
Abraham was not, of course, aware of the distinction between 
the first and second Anointed, the first and second Jerusalem— 
nor does the author mean at all to say that he was; but 
Abraham at all events looked for a future settled kingdom, for a 
state of things in which his posterity would no longer wander in 
tents from place to place (Gen. xvii. 6 and 8), and on account of 
this hope, he bore the difficulties ofa life-long state of pilgrimage. 
He looked therefore, in reality, for a settled city which God 
would found for his seed. The Christian knows that the future 
Jerusalem in the future kingdom of Christ when he has come 
again, will form the true, full’ and final fulfilment of this hope. 


Klee oe 
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The words of ver. 10 are, however, not to be interpreted : “ Abra- 
ham looked for the future Jerusalem,” but the words mean only : 
“ Abraham looked for this, that God himself would found a 
settled city for his seed.” 

Ver. 11—12. By faith Sarah received strength for the found- 
ing of a posterity : if she had not overcome that paroxysm of 
doubt of which we have an account in Gen. xviii. 22, (she was 
immediately ashamed of it, ver. 15), she would, of course, not 
have yielded herself to the act of generation.—Ver. 13 ss. It 
was also an act of faith when the patriarchs died, one after 
another, without having received the promise (érayyenia as below 
ver. 39 and chap. ix. 15, x. 36), and notwithstanding, clung to 
the promise, nay as it were, already saw from afar and welcomed 
the promised blessing. This latter they did, inasmuch as they 
called themselves pilgrims (Gen. xlvii. 9, comp. Ps. xxxix. 13). 
This was an expression of their longing for a country, not in 
any way for the earthly country which lay behind them— 
Mesopotamia (ver. 15); for had such a longing taken possession 
of their hearts (uvnpovetew to remember anything, here in a 
pregnant sense as at 2 Tim. ii. 8), they might at any moment 
have returned thither. That they did not do so, that in spite of 
the feeling that they were strangers they yet kept themselves from 
seeking again that earthly country, is to he explained simply 
from their believing obedience to the instructions of God, and 
their believing hope of the future possession of Canaan promised 
by God. In ver. 16 this promised future country is again 
called by the author a heavenly country, just as, at ver. 10, he 
brings the kind of fulfilment known to the Christians at the same 
time into the prophetical hope. Here, too, he will ‘obviate the 
false application of the words on the part of his readers, that the 
earthly Canaan as such was the aim of the theocratical hope. 
That which the fathers hoped for their posterity was not the 
ordinary earthly possession of an earthly land or kingdom, but 
the setting up of the kingdom of God upon earth, which was 
to take place in Canaan. (Just as little as in ver. 10, however, 
is it in ver. 16 the individual blessedness after death that is spoken 
of.) 

Ver. 17—19. Abraham’s readiness to offer up Isaac is men- 
tioned along with the rest of the acts of faith taken from the life 
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of Abraham. Abraham, who had received the promises when 
God tried him, offered up his only son, him in whose person the 
promise rested (ver. 18, comp. Gen. xxi. 12). As Abraham cannot 
himself have given up hope in the promises, although he was ready 
to offer as a burnt-offering the son through whom, according to, 
God’s express declaration, they were to be fulfilled, nothing remains 
to account for this but the supposition which our author expresses, 
ver. 19 (and in like manner Paul, Rom. iv. 17), that God would 
call the dead back again to life. And, on account of this faith 
which held the infinite power of God to be surer than the power 
of death, and which, therefore, blindly surrendered itself to the 
incomprehensible leading of God, he received as a reward his 
son alive év 7rapaBonj. These words év wapaSondp are particu- 
larly difficult. Calvin, Castellio, Beza, Schlichting, Grotius, 
Limborch, Kuinoel, Bleek, &c., take mapaBonr} in the well- 
known signification figure, but then refer év mapaBonr} to bben, 
and obtain the sense: “ thence as it were, namely, as it were, é« 
vexpa@v, as it were from the grave, he received him back.” This 
explanation is the harshest. For, in the first place, if mapa- 
Sor signifies “figure,” it cannot then signify “as it were ;” 
“figuratively,” and “ as it were” or “not properly, in a certain 
way,” are surely very different ideas. Secondly, it is very harsh 
to refer back 6@ev to é« vexpdv instead of taking it as a causal 
particle “ wherefore” (comp. Acts xxvi. 19), as the author 
assuredly intends to mention here, as at vers. 4, 7, 14, 16, the 
recompense which the believer obtained on account of his faith. 
Thirdly, however, it is besides impossible to refer év mapaBonryj 
to this 6@ev; the idea that Abraham received back Isaac “as 
it were from the dead,” no one would ever express thus: 
“whence he as it were received him;” the pregnant idea which 
is intended to be in 60ev must have been expressed, at least 
by a «ab évradOev, and the author must have said: «at évtad- 
Gev, ws eros eimeiv, éxouicato avtév.—Others, as Theodoret, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calov, Bohme, Olshausen, take srapa8orn 
likewise in the signification “ figure,” but in reality give it this 
signification and explain: “wherefore he received him back as 
a symbol (or in symbol.) This idea is much more suitable; the 
author shows that that remaining-alive of Isaac, that deliverance 
from the danger of death, was a symbol or type of the resurrec- 
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tion of Christ the only begotten of God, whom God gave up as a 
sacrifice for the world ; that resurrection through which the faith 
of Abraham, that God was able to raise from the dead, found its 
confirmation, and was crowned with its highest fulfilment. The 
only thing in this explanation at which we might stumble is, 
that, according to it, we should have expected rather eis rapa- 
Born; but the év also yields a good sense. In a figurative act 
Abraham received Isaac, that is, the act of the xouifew was a 
fieure and type of a later and’more perfect act. The idea result- 
ing from this explanation harmonizes with the words Aoyod- 
pevos Ott, &c., so admirably, and with such internal necessity, 
and at the same time the way is so prepared for it by the 
designation of Isaac as the only begotten, that we hold this 
explanation to be decidedly the true one, and therefore have no 
need with a third class of commentators (Camerarius, Ernest, 
Tholuck, &c.) to take év mapaBorxy} — tapaBdras or “ against 
expectation” (comp. Rom. iv. 18), wap’ éAmida, a signification 
which does not belong to the noun wapaforyn. TlapaBorn does 
signify “bold venture,” but the signification “in bold venture” 
would not at all correspond to éxopuicaro. 

Ver. 20—22. Several examples follow in which the patriarchs, 
by the act of blessing their sons and descendants, declared that 
they participated in the hope of the future fulfilment, or, by 
giving commandment that their bones should be carried along 
with their descendants from Egypt to Canaan, proved that they 
expected with certainty the promised return (Gen. xv.) The 
first instance is that of Jacob, who blessed the sons of Joseph 
(Gen. xlviii. 15 ss.), by which he (ver. 21) distinctly expressed 
his hope of the return to Canaan. With this are connected the 
somewhat enigmatic words cai mpocextvnoay éml To axpov Ths 
paBdov aivod. We have here to inquire, first of all, why these 
words are cited along with the rest, and then whether the Sept. 
has here given the right translation. Assuredly the author did 
not cite these words along with the rest, merely because he went, 
on mechanically with the quotation of the passage ; for the words 
in question do not occur at all in that passage Gen. xlviii. 15 SS., 
but are to be found in an earlier chapter (xlvii. 31.) The author, 
therefore, had certainly a definite object in view when he quoted 
these words. What then was this object ?—In the Masoretic 
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text, the words run thus moar wa —by, yeni anime “and 
Israel leant (back again) on the head of the bed (pillow), “and 
this reading is not only very old (Onkelos, Jonathan, Symmachus, 
Aquila, Peschito), but is also plainly the more natural. The 
LXX read sayy-4, and rendered just as our author cites. But 


it can hardly’be supposed, that in the word tpocexd’yyncev, which 
is peculiar to the L-XX., there lay the idea which induced our 
author to cite the passage; he would hardly have cited the 
passage on account of the circumstance that Jacob “ prayed” 
(as if in his habit of praying there lay a special proof of 
that faith described in ver. 1). I rather think that he quoted 
the words in order to call to the minds of his readers, who were 
familiar with the Pentateuch, the contewt of the passage. In the 
context of that passage Gen. xlvii. it is recorded how Jacob gave 
orders to carry his bones to Canaan; thus, then, these words 
lead quite naturally to the analogous command of Joseph men- 
tioned in ver. 22. 

In Ver. 23—81 follow examples of faith from the timeof Moses 
and Joshua. Ver. 23. The whole existence of Moses became 
possible through the faith of his parents, who laid the child in 
the basket of reeds, confident that the infant which appeared to 
them as dotevov would be an object of care to the paternal eye 
of God which looks into the smallest things, and that God’s 
power is superior to all, even the most evident, dangers, and is 
stronger than the frown of Pharoah.—Ver. 24—26. Moses 
himself had the choice, either to remain at the court as an 
Egyptian prince and to enjoy all the splendour of Egypt—but 
then he must renounce his faith which his mother as his nurse 
had implanted in his heart, and his connection with his people ;— 
or to remain true to the God of his fathers—but then he must 
bid farewell to the court, and share in the difficulties of his 
people. His God and his theocratical hope were dearer and 
more precious to him than all present earthly fortune. He 
preferred the ovyxaxouyets@ax to the “enjoyment of sin ;” the 
“reproach of the Messiah” was dearer to him than all the riches 
of Egypt. In the expression “reproach of Christ,” the author 
again puts into the germ the development known to the Christian. 


Moses had as yet Pocaied no revelation of the “ Anointed ;” he 
¥2 
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knew only the theocratical promise in the simple form in which 
it was given tothe patriarchs. But the New Testament believer 
knows, that that simple hope was destined to find its fultilment 
in the “Anointed of God.” And thus the reproach which 
Moses endured because it was a theocratical was also a Messianic 
reproach -such as has received (Matt. xvii. 1), and will yet 
farther receive, its honourable reward through the Messiah. 

Ver. 27 does not refer to Moses’ wandering to Midian (Ex. ii. 
15), where he indeed “ feared,” but to the departure from Egypt 
(Ex. xiv. 13.) That the two parts of which this departure 
consisted, namely, the Passover, and the passage through the 
Red Sea, are afterwards specially mentioned, is no reason why 
the event as a whole might not also be mentioned first. The 
resolution, in general, to undertake the dangerous work of 
delivering Israel from Egypt, was a strong act of faith (comp. 
Ex. iii. 11 ss.) Moses had stedfastly before his eyes God, the 
invisible, just as if he saw him. Tov ddpartov is here, according 
to the position of the words, the object to éxaptépnoe. Kap- 
Tepeiy as transit. “to bear anything stedfastly, or to do anything 
stedfastly,” hence generally in reference to any person or thing 
to conduct oneself stedfastly. It is a pregnant idea to be explained 
here thus: tov dépatov Tuuav éxaptépnoe. (So also substan- 
tially Olshausen. The construction adopted by Bleek, Tholuck, 
&ec., is forced : éxaptépnce yap, @s Tov dopatov bpav.) 

Ver. 28 is clear. Had the Israelites not believed that God 
would really slay the first born, or had they had no faith in the 
atoning power of the lambs, they would not have marked their 
door posts with the blood of the Passover lambs. In like manner, 
it was plainly a manifestation of faith (ver. 29), when they ven- 
tured into the bed of the Red Sea, between the masses of water 
standing wall-high on either side, which, physically considered, 
seemed every moment as if they must close in upon them, as 
they afterwards in reality did upon the Egyptians. Not less was - 
it an act of that faith which holds the command of God to be 
surer than any appearance of sense, when the Israelites marched 


1 The simplest way of construing ver. 28 is: ta pi) 6 ddobpetov Olyn ta 
mpotdroka avtov. Others make rd mperdroka dependent . on 6dcbpevor, 
and atréy on yy, in which, however, this avréy would be by far too 
vague. 
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round the walls of Jericho (ver. 80) with the blowing of trumpets 
instead of laying siege to it (Josh. vi.) And Raab; too, was 
saved by her faith, she who trembled before the mighty God,— 
“who is a God both above in heaven, and beneath on the earth,” 
_—and saved the messengers of his people, and was therefore pre- 
served from the destruction of the city (in the power of this faith, 
however, also changed her conduct, comp. Matth. i. 5.) 

Ver. 832—34. The author, by means of the rhetorical formula 
of transition, now breaks off from adducing particular examples 
in detail, and passes to a summary enunieration of names (ver. 82) 
and actions (ver. 33—34). The opinion of Bengel and others, 
that the particular acts correspond to those particular names 
(so that xatnywvicavto Bacineias refers to Gideon, eipyacarto 
dtxatoovvnv to Barak, ébpaEav otopata AedvtTwy to Samson) is 
fanciful, and, in reference to ver. 35, not capable of being carried 
out. The relation of ver. 82 to ver. 33—34 is rather to be 
understood thus :— The author, first of all, passes from the 
detailed description of particular evamples of faith to a (con- 
secutive) enumeration of heroes of faith, then, however, as a 
longer continuation of the mere catalogue of names would have 
been dry, he breaks off from this also, and now (ver. 33 ss.) he 
groups together mere general classes of acts resulting from faith. 
Of course, the particular examples of these genera may be pointed 
out in the Old Testament history, but not so as that only one 
example always corresponds to each genus. Thus, the subduing 
of kingdoms was an act of which there were frequent examples. 
Certainly Gideon, also, subdued the power of a kingdom, that of 
Midian, and he did so by that faith in which, trusting more to 
God’s promise than to horses and chariots, he disutsdell the 
greatest part of his army (Jud. vi. 7). But Jonathan, too, when | 
alone with his armour-bearer, he climbed up the rock Seneh, and 
drove the enemies’ host to flight, in the strength of the faith 
that it is easy for the Lord to help by many or by few (1 Sam. 
xiv. 6 ss.),—and David, when in the power of faith he slew the 
giant (1 Sam. xvii. 25),—and Samson, and many others, might 
here be adduced as examples. Wrought righteousness in their 
official station :—this did all the judges, chiefly Samuel, in like 
manner the pious kings ; and, in their private relations, all the 
righteous persons of the Old Testament; still the author must 
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have had the first especially in view. This administration of 
justice was also not possible without that state of mind which, 
apart from all regard to earthly advantage, has respect only to 
the will of God, nor is it possible yet, in our own day, without 
this “ faith,” hence, neither in the private nor the public adminis- 
tration of justice can a people be happy, if in the one case, as in 
the other, it be not administered by God-fearing persons. Ob- 
tained promises :—chiefly of David was this true (2 Sam. vil.), 
then, of course, also of the entire series of the prophets briefly 
mentioned in ver. 32. (E7ayyedios denotes here not, as at 
ver. 13 and 39, the promised thing, i.e. the fulfilment, but the 
prophecies Teens The proof lies precisely in ver. 39). 
Stopped the mouths of lions :—Daniel did this (Dan. vi. 17, comp. 
ver. 23); less direct is the reference to Samson (Jud. xiv. 6) 
and David (2 Sam. xvii. 34 ss.) Quenched the violence of fire :— 
this did the friends of Daniel (Dan. iii.) ; they, like Daniel 
himself, stedfastly maintained the profession of the invisible true 
God, and held his almighty power to be greater than the might 
of the Babylonian and Median kings (Dan. iii. 17 ; vi. 10 and 
20). Escaped the sword :—David did so (1 Sam. xviil. 11 ; xix. 
10, ss. &c.), Elias (1 Kings xix. 1 and 10), and Elisha (2 Kings 
vi. 14 ss. and 31 ss.), but only in the case of Elisha was the 
escape a positive act of faith, brought about by faith, hence the 
reference may be properly limited to him (namely, the incident 
recorded in 2 Kings vi. 14, ss. where he is represented as seeing 
the invisible hosts of God). Out of weakness were made strong :— 
such was Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 3 and 5), and that in conse- 
quence of a believing prayer. Others, with less propriety, refer 
this to Samson (Jud. 15—16), whose strength returned to him 
unconsciously, and without an act of faith on his part. Wawed 
valiant in fight,—almost all the Judges were heroes in battle, then 
Jonathan, David, &c. Knives trapepBoras addoTpiwv (aciem 
inchnare)—the reference is, here, again, to Gideon and Jonathan. 
In Ver. 35 the author places over against each other two 
kinds of manifestations of faith—the faith of those women (1 
Kings xvii. 17, ss.; 2 Kings iv. 17, ss.) whose sons were re- 
stored to bodily life by the prophets, and the still greater faith of 
the martyrs (of the time of the Maccabees), who sacrificed the 
bodily life in faith, and on account of faith, for the sake of the 
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future resurrection to the glorified life. Hence he does rot merely 
say: “Not accepting deliverance that they might obtain a better 
deliverance ;” but, referring back to the first clause of the verse, 
he speaks of a better resurrection.—Tupravitew comes from 
TUptavoy, which signifies originally a kettle-drum, 2 Macc. 
vi. 19 and 28, but occurs as the designation of an instrument 
of torture (probably in the form of a wheel), upon which the 
sufferers were stretched in order then to be beaten to death. 
They accepted not the azodvtpwous, namely, that deliverance 
which they might have bought at the price of denying their 
faith. At é& dvacracews in the beginning of the verse, é& is so 
tu be explained as that avacraous denotes the act of rising again. 
They received them from the resurrection, i.e. as those who had 
just been raised up. 

Ver. 36—38. The writer returns in ver. 36 to the mention 
of less violent sufferings, in order, from these, to rise again 
in a new climax, ver. 37, to the greatest tortures. Then, at 
the end of 37 and in ver. 38, he sets over against the cruel 
death of some martyrs, the destitute life of others. Mockings, 
and these of a public and most abusive kind, were endured in 
the Maccabaean persecutions (1 Mace. ix. 26; 2 Mace. vil. 7) ; 
scourgings in the same persecutions (2 Mace. vi. 30, vil. 1); 
emprisonments in the same persecutions (1 Macc. xii. 12), and 
also in the Old Testament (1 Kings xxi. 27; Jerem. xxxyvii. 
38).—Death by stoning, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, ss., comp. Matth. 
xxiii. 35. The torture consisting in being bound between two 
boards and sawn alive in two, is said, according to a tradition 
common to Christians and Jews, consequently an old Jewish 
tradition, to have been undergone by the prophet Jeremiah 
under Manasseh. Now follows érespdc@ncav. ‘The cursive 
manuscript 17 places this word before ézpic@ycap ; it is omitted 
altogether in the Peschito, Aethiop., Eusebius, and Theophylact ; 
but these inconsiderable deviations are easily to be accounted for 
by the internal difficulty which lies in the word. For it is difficult 
to see what this jejune and general expression, “ they were 
tempted,” can have to do in this connexion,’ and as sure as some 
word must have originally stood in this place, so sure is it that 


1 Olshausen thinks, that the temptation to apostatize from the faith 
is represented as the acme of all the suffering that can befall the Chris- 
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this cannot have been the word. Of all the conjectures which 
have been made, that of Sykes is the best: éaupic@ncav J they 
were burned” (comp. 2 Mace. vi. 11, vii. 4, s.; Dan. xi. 33). 

This, first of all, explains the early appearance of the reading ére:- 
pdaOnoav ; but it accounts also for the omission of the works in 
in the Peschito, Aethiop., &e. For one transcriber might easily 
put for érupicOncav the synonymous word émrpycOncav, which a 
second might confound with érpicOncav, or might even read it 
so, and therefore omit it.—Jn sheepskins and goatskins, suffering, 
want, affliction, and every kind of evil, lived such men as Elijah 
(1 Kings xix. 13 and 19; 2 Kings i. 8, ii. 8, ss.), and other 
prophets (Zech. xiii. 4).—“ Men, of whom the world was not 
worthy, wandered about in deserts and in caves” (comp. 1 Kings 
xviii. 4 and 13, xix. 8 and 13; 1 Mace. ii. 28, ss; 2 Macc. v. 
27, vi. 11). Two ideas are indicated in these words; on the 
one hand the greatness of the world’s guilt, in rejecting men of 
whom they had reason to be proud; on the other, the heavenly 
consolation, that this world is also in reality unworthy of such 
souls. Let not any one who has to suffer for his faith forget this 
consolation, when his displeasure arises at that guilt, and his 
suffering appears to him as a wicked injustice on the part of the 
world; let him bear in mind what honour those are counted 
worthy to receive from the Lord, who, on the Lord’s account, 

are reckoned unworthy by the world. 

Ver. 39, 40. And yet all these (those adduced in ver. 4—88) 
had not (aor. for the pluperf.) obtained the promise (érayyeAia, 
as at ix. 15, x. 36, xi. 13), and nevertheless, were so strong in 
faith. To the Christian readers who had already received so 
much, and for whom, therefore, the hope in reference to the 
future was so much easier, what a humbling motive was pre- 
sented in this strength of faith shown by the Old Testament 
saints, who had to walk almost entirely in the dark, and had to 
look for almost everything from the future !—MaprupnOévtes da 
Ths mioTews—this expression has in itself (8.4), and, according to 
the context, a different sense of course from ver. 2. In ver. 2 it was 
said by way of intimation: Already it was testified to the ancients 
that they were believers. Here, mention is made retrospectively 


tian. But then éreipdcOnoay ought to form the conclusion, and stand at 
the end of ver, 38. 
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of “all those who through the faith (which they displayed) have 
gained a testimony (to their praise).”—In ver. 40 the reverse 
side of the motive is presented. Do those Old Testament 
believers present an example fitted to shame the Christian 
readers, inasmuch as faith was made so difficult to them and 
yet they believed, and does there already lie in this humbling 
example a motive for the readers to strive after that strength of 
faith,—so does a further motive lie in this, that the Christians 
have before them a glory so much the greater. In order, how- 
ever, rightly to understand these words of the 40th verse :— 
“that God in regard to us has provided something better in 
order that they should not be made perfect without us,’—we 
must keep in view the doctrine of the Holy Scripture on the state 
after death (which in the evangelical system of doctrine has not 
been fully developed). The Scripture does not teach, that in 
the case of all men the last and final decision takes place imme- 
diately after death, but very plainly teaches the contrary. The 
consequence and punishment of sin is, according to the Holy 
Scripture, not eternal condemnation (this is mentioned for the 
first time in Is. Ixvi. 24, and as the punishment of an obstinate 
rejection of the Messianic salvation, consequently of positive 
unbelief, and, in perfect consistency with this, the New Testa- 
ment teaches that the punishment of the eternal second death 
stands connected with the positive rejection of the known and 
offered salvation, or the falling away from the salvation which 
had once been accepted. Comp. our remarks on chap. vi. 4 ss., 
and on chap. x. 27). The punishment of sin simply considered 
is death, ¢.e., the separation of the man from God, and of nature 
from the man, and the body from the soul (which unhappy 
separation would indeed last for ever, and would increase, if no 
redemption had been offered; now, however, it lasts for ever 
only in the case of those who despise this offered salvation). 
The punishment of sin simply considered is that the soul goes 
into Sheol, into the kingdom of the dead, and thither go and 
have gone all who are born only of woman, who are only descend- 
ants of the first Adam, consequently all heathens who had not 
opportunity to hear of the salvation, and, in like manner, all 
Israelites who lived before Christ (with the exception of Enoch and 
Elijah). It is not thereby denied, that, in this Sheol, there may 
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be a difference between the state of the penitent and pious who 
longed for the salvation, and that of the bold and hardened sinner. 
David hopes, that even in the valley of the shadow of death, God 
will still be with him and comfort him (Ps. xxiii. 4), and the 
second David has evidently taught us in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, that there is a gulf fixed between those who 
suffer torment and those who are comforted with Abraham (Luke 
xvi. 25, 26), and, accordingly, when he himself was about to enter 
into Sheol, he promised to the penitent thief that to-day he would 
be with him “in paradise.” The entrance into the heavenly holy 
of holies, on the other hand (Heb. x. 19 s. &c.), 2e., into the 
sphere of glorification and of glorified nature, was first opened up 
by Christ’s going before as the first-fruits through his resurrection 
and ascension, and opened for those who are, not men together 
with Christ, side by side with him, but, members of “the one 
who is in heaven” (John ii. 13)—not the posterity of the first 
Adam, but, by regeneration, sons of the second Adam. This 
the Old Testament believers were not. They had the subjective 
longing for the promised salvation, and subjective faith in it; 
but the real objective regeneration, the germ of new life, proceed- 
ing from the exalted Christ, which is implanted in us by baptism, 
and is nourished in the holy sacrament of the supper—this they 
had not; and we must be on our guard against losing sight of 
the distinction which the Holy Scripture makes in this respect 
between the old and new covenant. ~ First with us were they to 
be made perfect, and were they made perfect. Christ came to 
them to set open for them the gates of the place of the dead 
(Rey. i. 18), and to lead them forth along with him (Matth. 
xxvil. 58; comp. John vil. 56). From that time the souls of 
all who die as living members of Christ go to him in heaven 
(Phil. i. 23; John xiv. 20), in order, at his second coming, to 
be united again to their bodies (Rev. xx. /), and then to reign 
with Christ in glorified body over the rest of mankind, finally, 
however, to take not a passive (John v. 24), but an active part 
(1 Cor. vi. 3), im the judgment of the world. Those who are 
then still in Sheol are, in like manner, awaked at the judgment, 
and judged “according to their works,” according to the rule 
laid down in Rom. 11. 6—8; Matth. xxv. 31 ss., -7.e., those who 
by patient continuance in well-doing have striven after an 
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imperishable existence will now be made acquainted with the 
salvation in Christ (for in their case, too, the words will hold 
good that there is salvation in no other than in Christ), and will 
become whole through the leaves of the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2), 
the others, however, will fall into everlasting perdition.—It is 
time, indeed, that this biblical doctrine of the state after death 
were again preached to congregations ; for the common hard and 
truly unscriptural doctrine which knows nothing further after 
death than happiness or condemnation, is in its practical effects. 
equally mischievous with the Roman Catholic doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, in which a trace of the doctrine of Sheol, but only a 
caricatured trace of it, is contained. 

Cuap. xii. 1—3. An exhortation is here drawn from all that 
has been said in chap. xi. Tosyapoty occurs seldom in the New 
Testament, as it expresses a fine emphasis more proper to classic 
Greek. Tovyap.serves, like the German “ doch,” to strengthen 
the ovv. The New Testament authors, in the simplicity of their 
style, generally use instead of this a mere dpa or ody or 80.— 
Kat jets are the members of the new covenant in opposition to 
the members of the old covenant, mentioned in the 11th chapter. 
‘“Hyeis has for its apposition the words tocottov éyovtes TepiKet- 
pévov Hiv véhos wapTtipwv; védos is used also by profane writers 
as the poetic-figurative designation of a crowd.—The exhortation 
itself: let ws run with patience, &c., is expressed in a figure 
taken from those prize contests which, being of Gentile origin, 
were transplanted among the Jews also by the Herodians, and 
which must have made a strong impression on the imagination 
of that people, as Paul too makes frequent use of them as com- 
parisons. 

In order, however, to be able to come off well in the race, one 
must lay aside dykov maya, “everything that encumbers.” It 
is insipid to explain this figure of corpulence, which indeed cannot 
be laid aside. Equally unsuitable is the interpretation by “ bal- 
last ;” it is not indeed a race of ships, but a prize race of men 
that is here spoken of! |The expression rather refers to the prac- 
tice among racers of laying aside whatever they had with them or 
on them that was heavy, or might be a hindrance, even their 
very garments, in order to be able to run without impediment. 
If, however, it be asked what is meant by this figurative expres- 
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sion, the author cannot have understood by the dyxos sin, as he 
immediately afterwards names this as a special and principal kind 
of dy«os. Hindrances in the struggle of faith and a public pro- 
fession with the fear of persecution lie not merely in sin, but may 
also lie in things which are themselves indifferent and allowed. 
Intercourse and friendship with old Jewish acquaintances, the 
relations formed by trade and merchandise, might be hindrances 
of this kind for the readers, and, in such a case, it was right and 
is still right to break entirely away from such relations, and to 
get rid of the fetters which they impose as soon as they threaten 
to become a snare, even though in themselves they should be 
innocent. We, too, have many and various customs of life which 
in themselves are quite innocent, but which through habit may 
become bonds that threaten to fasten themselves round the heart. 
It is required of us also that we be watchful and keep ourselves 
unencumbered, in order that in the event of the profession of our 
faith becoming again a thing for which we must pay dear, we 
may not feel fettered by trifles, but may be able freely to sacri- 
fice all for our Lord. 

Sin, however, is by all means the greatest hindrance in that 
contest. Every bosom sin which we cherish is a handle by which 
the tempter can lay hold on us, a price for which we are sale- 
able. Hence our author gives to sin the predicate ediepictares, 
“ encircling us, wrapping us round.” (The readings of two 
codices : amreptatatov and ebrepictractoy are in a critical point 
of view of no significance.) The word is a dak NXeydpmevor, 
and has been variously explained. Some derived it from srepuic- 
Tn in the signification “ to draw from a purpose,” and rendered : 
“the sin from which one can be easily converted,” a sense which 
is here altogether unsuitable. Others, as Chrysostom, derived it 
from zrepulctnue in the signification “to encircle,” but as an adj. 
verb. with passive sense, and rendered : “ the sin which can easily 
be encircled,” which is just as unsuitable. Kuster, Bohme, and 
others appealed to the' signification of drepictatos, “ destitute of 
spectators,” and rendered : the sin which has many spectators and 
admirers. It would thus be represented as a false ornament: on 
the racer, which attracted the admiration of the spectators, but 
was an encumbrance to himself in the race. But this, too, 
would be an artificial and far-fetched idea. Still more artificially 
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does Wetstein, following the same etymology, render evzrepi- 
atatos by “seen of many” — “which does not remain hid, but 
comes at length to light.” The only two suitable explanations are 
—that of Salmasius and Kypke, who take it as denom. from zrep/- 
otacs, “ complication,” and render “ most complicated,” and the 
still simpler one of Oecumenius, Theodoret, Erasmus, Vatable, 
Castellio, Tholuck, Bleek, &c., who derive it from the middle 
meptiorac Oat, “to surround,” as adj. verb. with active (middle) 
sense, and render by insidiosus, “subtly encircling us.” 

Ver. 2. In that prize race we are to “look to Jesus, the leader 
and perfecter of the faith.” "A @opdv, like aonérrewv, denotes the 
looking away from the nearest object upon which we unconsciously 
look, to an object upon which the eye is consciously fastened. 
Jesus is. mentioned here as that object, and he is here further 
called 6 dpynyos Kai TedewTns THs Twictews. "“Apynyds signifies 
not “ beginner,” does not therefore form an antithesis to reXerw- 
THs (as if it were intended to designate Jesus as the begin- 
ning and end of faith.) He who does not, as an expositor, 
practice that agopav in a wrong way, who does not falsely look 
away from what lies nearest, the simple sense of the words, and 
seek in the distance what lies quite at hand, will have little 
difficulty in finding out the signification of dpynyos Kal Tedevw- 
tys. A long series of “ witnesses” had been adduced in chap. 
xi, beginning with Abel. The author and his readers along with 
him look back into the past, and see, at the extremity furthest 
back, Abel with his faith in the future and invisible as yet quite 
undeveloped. This faith becomes ever clearer and more definite 
in Abraham, Moses, and the subsequent individuals in the series ; 
but the foremost in the line is Jesus, the leader who stands at the 
- head, and in whom that faith appears in full and perfected glory. 
In that he renounced all the glory which he might have had if 
he had been disobedient to his Father and had followed the 
seducer, and chose rather the shame of the cross—gave up the 
peace and joy of life, gave up his little band of disciples to the 
danger of being scattered and led astray—and, seeing before him 
the apparent destruction of his person and cause, still remained 
faithful to the wonderful will of the Father, followed his leading 
in the dark, and stedfastly maintained, in spite of hell, the sure 
expectation of faith that the Father would raise him up, and 
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through death destroy death—in all this, he has displayed the 
perfected faith, and leads in royal majesty the line of those 
witnesses. ‘That which is required in chap. xi. 1, Christ has 
perfectly fulfilled. Nay, he not merely had but was the sub- 
stance of things hoped for ! 

Instead, however, of understanding this idea of the aiotes 
in the general way in which it is spoken of in the context of 
this section, a number of commentators have known no other 
meaning to give to méoris than that dogmatically defined idea 
of “faith in justification through Christ,” an idea which has its 
place in the epistle to the Romans, but not here. They under- 
stand by it, therefore, that special form and manifestation which 
the general state of mind denoted by wiotis takes in the penitent 
sinner, in relation to his Saviour. According to this explanation 
it must appear incomprehensible how faith can be ascribed to 
Christ the Saviour himself, as he neither required, nor was in 
a condition, to believe in the forgiveness of sins for Christ’s 
sake. In order now to escape this absurdity, some (as Schleus- 
ner, Knapp, Kuinoel) explained, that Christ is the “‘ beginner” of 
faith, because, by his redemption-work, he. has made faith pos- 
sible for us and for him; others (as Chrysostom) that he is 
called dpynyds, because he himself, by his spirit, works the 
beginnings of faith in us. In a similar way it was attempted 
to explain tedkewr7s. (Schulz, Tholuck, and Bleek, who take 
apxnxos = exemplar (for us) approximate to the true expla- 
nation ; Olshausen, too, who indeed allows that Christ receives 
those predicates in reference to his own faith, but renders 
apxnyos by “beginner,” and, instead of referring both to the 
series of witnesses, rather finds in them a reference to this,— 
that it was necessary even for Christ himself, to struggle on from 
the beginnings of faith to its completion.) 

The relative sentence 6s avti rhs, &c. serves most fully to 
confirm the explanation we have given of dpynyos cal Tedevorns. 
As in the case of all those individual examples of faith in chap. 
xi. 4—31, there was always specified some visible possession which 
they renounced, or some earthly privation and affliction which 
they endured, but, on the other hand, a future reward which 
they saw before them —so also was it with Christ. He has 
endured the cross, and counted small and light the shame of this 
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kind of death; for this, however, he has sat down on the right 
hand of God. In him the deepest ignominy was united with the 
highest absolute exaltation.—The only question here is, how the 
words avti THs mpoxeypévyns yapas are to be explained. Either 
(with the Peschito, Luther, Calvin, Calov, &c.) dvri is taken im 
the sense of “instead of,” and by yapa is understood the earthly 
joy which Christ renounced, or (with Itala, Aeth., Beza, Bengel, 
Hunnius, Grotius, and the most of recent commentators) avri is 
taken in the sense of “ for the sake of, for,” and by yapa is under- 
stood the heavenly joy for the gaining of which he endured the 
cross. But as yapd has the attribute mpoxesévy, and this is the 
usual term for designating that which was “set before” the 
runners in a race (and such are spoken of in ver. 1—8), i.e. the 
prize set up at the goal, the second explanation is on this ground 
to be preferred. 

In ver. 3 yap, because standing beside an imperative, is not 
argumentative, but explicative: another side of that in which 
the looking to Jesus consists is here described. Ver. 3 indeed 
contains also an argument, namely, the idea which forms the 
connecting link between vers. 1 and 2. “Let us run with 
patience—while we look te Jesus the leader of the witnesses of 
faith (in what respects he is so we are told in the relative 
sentence who for the joy, §c.)—remember, namely, that he had to 
endure so great a contradiction.” This third idea serves to show 
plainly, in how far the looking to Jesus is necessary and beneficial 
for them in their own race. This was not as yet shown in ver. 2; 
in ver. 2 Jesus was only compared with the witnesses, chap. xi., 
and the fact that he endured the cross and has sat down on the 
right hand of God was stated only objectively, to demonstrate 
that Jesus has had the most perfect faith. On the other 
hand, it is now shown in ver. 3, how the looking to this faith 
(of the great leader of those witnesses, chap. xi.) stimulates 
us also to a like faith. The expression who endured such contra- 
diction is no longer purely objective, but involves an implicit 
comparison of that which Christ had to suffer, with what the 
readers had to suffer. - These (according to ver. 4, compared with 
chap. v. 33 ss.) had not yet been persecuted unto blood. They 
had at most endured nothing further than contradiction; they 
had been denied the right of fellowship with the Israelitish 
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theocracy and of worshipping in the temple: they had been in 
various ways spoiled of their goods and insulted. By means of 
a litotes, the author now exhorts them to remember that Jesus 
who has endured such contradiction (as was described in ver. 2), 
a severer contradiction, therefore, than they have endured. The 
train of thought therefore is this: Run with stedfast patience. 
To the end er the course you must look to Jesus, who, in his 
death on the cross, has proved himself to be the absolute cham- 
pion of faith. And if you are required to look to him, then you 
are required to consider that man who has endured such a contra- 
diction —truly a greater and severer than you have been called 
to endure. Of this looking to Jesus and considering him, the 
consequence (and therewith also it aim) will be, that the readers 
do not become wearied through the flagging of their ee As 
Kdwvey is generally used absolneslys tals wuyats tuov will 
therefore be dependent, not on xdunte, but on éxAvopevor. 
Kapvew and éxdvecPat, however, form no tautology. Kayvew 
denotes the state of being passively wearied and unable to do 
anything more as the effect of the éxdvecOar ; ExdvecOar denotes 
the being relaxed and careless as a culpable act and cause of the 
kapverv. “Exdveo@ar is not passive but middle. 


SECTION FIFTH. 
(Chap. xii. 4—17.) . 
FOURTH MOTIVE. THE BLESSING OF CHASTISEMENT, 


Affliction and persecution havea twofold character ; on the one 
hand, they may be regarded as trials of faith, as fide showing 
how much of the new man there is in the Christian, and how 
strong that new man is, on the other hand, however, they are also 
chastisements and means of purification, which serve entirely to 
destroy the old man—the latter, indeed, only when the trial of 
faith is overcome, when there is an invigorated new man already 
present, who, by bearing those trials, acquires new strength and 
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gains thereby new conquests over the old Adam. From this 
point of view, the author regards the threatening persecutions in 
this fifth section. He shows that that suffering has, at the same 
time, the quality of a means of purification and discipline, but 
shows also that it only then becomesa zrade(a when the Christian 
bears it in faith (ver. 4—11). He then (in ver. 12—17) repeats 
the old exhortations (chap. x. 19—25, comp. chap. xii. 1—3), so, 
however, as that he gives prominence to certain special points. 
Ver. 4 forms the transition. The words mpos tv dpaptiav 
are dependent on dvtayovifopevot, not on avticatéaTyTe, as the 
latter is already determined bythe accompanying expression péxpis 
aijatos, while the former would otherwise stand quite alone, and 
be an aimless repetition of the idea already implied in dyti- 
xatéotnte. We have, therefore, to render thus: You have not 
yet in the struggle with sin resisted even to blood.—First of all, 
the question presents itself what is meant here by sin, whether 
the sin of the readers which was spoken of in ver. 1—in which 
case, the author in ver. 4 imputes it as a fault to the readers that 
they were remiss in the internal struggle for sanctification, and 
the expression unto blood must be understood jiguratively = “ you 
have not yet striven to the uttermost against your sins.” Or, 
whether the objective power of sin is here meant,—sin as the 
enmity of the world against the gospel and its professors, —conse- 
quently, the contradiction of sinners mentioned in ver. 3—in 
which case ver. 4 contains a simple statement of the fact, and the 
expression unto blood can be taken in the proper sense —“ you 
have not yet needed to resist unto blood in the contest with 
sinners.” The words do not determine which of these interpre- 
tations is the right one. The former would certainly also be 
suitable to the contest.. The author would, in this case, set over 
against the exhortation, given in ver. 1, to cast away all sin from 
them, the statement by way of a reproof, that the readers had as 
yet not rightly done this. But then, we should have expected a’ 
somewhat more detailed and pointed statement of what sins they 
were, to which especially they as yet gave place. Instead of this, 
the fault which he imputes to them in ver. 5, is not one having refer- 
ence to particular sins (as the hindrances in the struggle connected 
with their profession), but only to their indolence in this struggle 
itself (consequently, to the effect of these hindrances), namely, 
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the fault that they did not consider the persecutions as a bles- 
sing and a benefit. Moreover, in ver. 1 the laying aside of sin 
did not form the kernel of the exhortation—this lies in the words 
run with patience. On these grounds it appears to me more pro- 
bable, that the second explanation of ver. 4 is the right one. 
“ You have not yet needed to resist unto blood in the struggle 
against the power of sin, and (already) you have forgotten, ” &c. 
This, at all events, is a less violent transition. That the author 
says here against sin, and not as in ver. 3, against sinners, may be 
simply explained by this, that men collectively might as “ sinners” 
(the class sinners) be placed in opposition to Christ, while, vice 
versa, the enemies of Christianity could not be placed as “ sin- 
ners” in opposition to the readers of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
who were themselves sinners (auapt@nol). 

In Ver. 5—6 the author complains that his readers, although 
as yet by no means persecuted unto blood (comp. chap. x. 33 ss.), 
nevertheless already shrunk back with fear from every suffering, 
and must therefore have forgotten the truth (expressed in Proy. 
ili, 11—12) that to endure suffering and persecution is not incon- 
sistent with standing in the relation of a child of God, and is no 
token of the want of fatherly love on the part of God, but on 
the contrary, is a proof of his fatherly love. (The trifling devia- 
tions of the LXX. from the original text make no substantial 
alteration in the sense.) 

In Ver. 7—8 the author now expresses, first of all, the impor- 
tant truth, that one must bear the suffering in order that it may 
bring blessing, and have the quality of being a means of instruc- 
tion. Eis rawdelav vrropévete. Only when it is borne in a Chris- 
tian spirit as coming from the hand of God, does it produce the 
effect for which it is intended, ze, the destruction of the old 
man. “ Be patient in order to your instruction.” 

Misunderstanding this fine sentiment, many commentators 
have, however, rejected the genuine and fully authenticated 
reading eés, found in the three uncial manuscripts A, D, E, 
which are generally collated for the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
thirty other codd., in the Peschito, Vulgate, the Latin versions 
of the codd. D, E, the Kopt., Sahid., Aethiop., Armen, &c., and 
have preferred to it the entirely unauthenticated reading of some 
versions ei, which, it is held, yields a better sense. It gives a 
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more jejune and easier sense, and this accounts for its origin. 
A really apposite sense, however, it does not give. For what 
sort of sense is this: “If ye patiently bear your discipline (or 
chastisement), then God deals with you as sons?” Surely God 
already deals with them as sons in sending suffering, and not first 
when the man patiently bears the suffering ; hence Grotius, 
Limborch, Kuinoel, Bleek, &c., have in reality felt necessitated 
to give vrropuéve here the weakened signification “to have to 
suffer” (“if ye have chastisement to suffer,” &c.), but this is 
contradicted by the context, in which tropévew and vropovy is 
everywhere quite properly used as terminus technicus for the 
idea of patience in suffering. 

And what positive reasons can be adduced against the autho- 
rized reading eis? Bleek asserts that discipline is not the end 
of patience, but the object of it. He confounds here, however, 
the idea of the wa:deia with that of the meipacpds or the Oras. 
Suffering certainly becomes then, and only then, a means of 
instruction and sanctification, when the Christian receives it with 
patience, and submits to it without resistance. This is precisely 
what the author intends to say. The fact that suffering may 
become zraidefa to them, he mentions as a new motive which 
should stimulate the readers to exercise drowovy.—tit is said, 
further, that if the words eés wadelav bromévere are taken as an 
independent clause, there arises, between this and the following 
clause, an asyndeton so harsh as to be inconsistent with the usual 
style of our author, But what is there to necessitate our taking 
ws here as an adverb, and referring it to the noun viois? We 
take s as a conjunction either in the sense of “as” (as at Luke 
ii. 23; Rom. i. 9; Heb. iii. 11)—“ endure patiently in order to 
discipline, as God then treats you as sons ”—or, better still, in 
the sense of time, “when,” “so long as” (as at Luke iv. 25; 
Gal. vi. 10)—“ endure patiently in order to discipline, when 
God treats you as sons.” 

The latter idea needs now an explanation, and this is given in 
the words tis yap... . Kal ody viol. “ Every son needs discip- 
line ; he who enjoys no discipline is no genuine son.” —Tioi, as 
at chap. ti. 10, is here used of Christians instead of the common | 
expression téxva. Comp. what is said in chap. i. 5. 


Ver. 9—10. The author now proceeds to consider the subject 
Ten 
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from a new point of view. We must be patient under the 
divine discipline, and let it become indeed discipline to us, all 
the more that this discipline is for our highest good, and to 
train us for heaven.—Eira cannot be connected with the ques- _ 
tion 7oAX wArXov broraynodueba, so as to make efyouev Kat 
éverperroueba a parenthesis ; this is inadmissible partly, on ac- 
count of the harshness of the construction, partly, because iva 
only occurs in questions of wonder or irony. Eira must rather 
be taken in the signification “further,” and referred to e/yomev. 
Further, we had our fleshly fathers as instructors and obeyed 
them; ought we not now rather to be in subjection to the Father 
of Spirits, and (thereby) live. In the expression cal S&joopev the 
writer thought in Hebrew. 3 dpé& does not here, any more than 
elsewhere, denote the body (hence Creatianism appeals unjustly 
to this passage in support of the doctrine that the body alone 
is begotten by the parents, while the soul is created by God) ; 
but odp£ denotes there, as always, the natural life produced by 
creature powers, in opposition to the life which is produced by the 
saving gracious act of God in regeneration. By the natural genera- 
tion we become avOpwrrot capxixoi ; it is God who, by his Holy 
Spirit, causes our Wvyai to be developed into sanctified avev- 
pata. (Comp. on chap. iv. 12.) True every soul, even that of 
the ungodly, developes itself into a spirit, inasmuch as it unfolds 
itself to a personality with a fixed character and being; but as, 
in our passage, it is not ungodly persons, but Christians that 
are spoken of, whose yvyai have, through the influence of 
God, developed themselves into wvetpara, the author can here, 
with perfect propriety, name G'od as the father of the zved- 
pata. At all events, the expression watp Tév mvevpdtov here 
is to be explained from the antithesis of watépes ris capKés, 
and is therefore not to be explained from the Old Testament 
expression swabab nina sobs (Num. xvi. 22) (Bleek), 
with which it has nothing at all to do. (In that expression the 
principal idea “Father” is wanting, and mim, as the addi- 
tional words 44 45% show, stands in a much wider sense, and 
does not as here form an antithesis to sj.) It is, in like 
manner, a mistake to give to arp (with Bretschneider, Kuinoel) 
the signification “ preserver,” by which the parallel with watépes 
Ts capKos would be entirely destroyed. 
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in ver. 10 follows the idea which forms, as it were, the minor 
proposition between the major e/yowev, &c., and the conclusion 
moo@ uardov, &e., a peculiarity which we have already often had 
occasion to remark in the Epistle to the Hebrews (for example 
chap. vii. 15 ss., ix. 15—23, &c.) The vis conclusionis in the 
inference ver. 9, drawn a minori ad majus, lies in these two 
ideas, first, that earthly parents too often educate their children 
according to their blind judgment—without wisdom, from blind. 
partiality, to gratify their vanity, for the sake of their gains— 
while God, who is love, has in view only the real profit of his 
children ; and secondly, that the earthly fleshly fathers (of 
sanctified Christian fathers nothing is here said) bring up their 
children only for a period which is soon to pass away, i.e. for 
this earthly life, and the earthly calling, while God educates 
his children for the eternal life, for “ participation in his own 
holiness.” 

Ver. 11 is a precious verse to which properly experience alone 
can furnish the true commentary. All discipline seems, during 
the time of its continance, to be an object not of joy but of grief; 
afterwards, however, it yields a peaceable fruit to those who are 
exercised thereby, a fruit of righteousness. The gen. dicavoovvns 
does not depend directly on kaprov etpnvexdy (“peaceable fruit 
of righteousness”), but another capzrov is to be supplied after 
Groéiéwot as apposition to the first caprov. Thus the idea 
“fruit of righteousness” is epexegetical of the idea “ peaceable 
fruit.” Edpnvexds, however, is not to be explained from the 
Hebrew usage of pibys = “health,” so that edpyvixds is = 
* wholesome” (Luther, Castellio, Michaelis, Ernesti, Bretsch- 
neider, Kuinoel), but it is to be explained (with Calvin and 
Tholuck) from its antithesis to the idea of the yupvacpévov 
eivat. Exercise in hard bitter conflict brings peace as its fruit. 
From this, also, the idea of the dsvcavocdvy explains itself. The 
righteousness of which the Christian first becomes a partaker in 
consequence of the finished conflict of purification and sanctifi- 
cation, cannot be the dscaioovvn in the Pauline sense, the 
justification before God; this we have not to gain; it is already 
gained (comp. chap. x. 19 s.) ; it is not the reward of the 
struggle, but the coat of mail, which we must put on before the 
struggle, and which qualifies us for the conflict——On the other 
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hand, however, S:xatootvvn does not denote merely the perfected 
subjective sanctification as such—just because our righteousness 
does not lie in this—but the perfect sanctification, in so far as it 
leads to the perfect undisturbed appropriation of justification ; 
i.e. the (future) state of the new man completely purified from 
the old Adam, who is therefore free from all self-righteousness, 
and therefore rests entirely on the merits of Christ, because he is 
now entirely free from the old Adam, from sin. For it is not to 
be forgotten, that it is not our holiness but our sin that makes us 
self-righteous. The more disturbed the mirror is, the less do we 
see in it the spots which cleave to us; the purer the mirror of 
conscience, the clearer does the smallest stain appear in it. The 
man whose conscience is asleep and benumbed by sin, will rudely 
repel the charge that he is a poor sinner as an affront ; the more 
earnestly and successfully a man strives against his sin, so 
much the more clear does his misery become to him, so much 
the more does pride and self-righteousness vanish, so much the 
more heartily does he lay hold on the merit of Christ ; and when 
once we shall have finished the struggle, and, free from the last 
motion of sinful inclination, shall enter into the Holy of Holies 
of our Lord and Saviour, we shall then entirely acknowledge and 
glory in this, that we are righteous before God only through him 
and through him alone; t.e. we shall reap that “fruit of peace,” 
that “ fruit of righteousness,” the now entirely appropriated 
righteousness in Christ, because we shall then stand and be willing 
to stand entirely in Christ and no longer out of Christ. 

In Ver. 12, 13 the exhortation of ver. 2 and 3 is repeated. The 
readers, formerly strong in the conflict and zealous in the race, 
had now become feeble in the hands and slack in the knees ; 
it was their duty to collect their strength anew. The words 
Tpoxlas opbas roimaate tots Trooly bwév form, as is well known, 
a hexameter, certainly an unintentional one. The author rather 
intended only an imitation of the passage in Proverbs iv. 26. Tois 
moot cannot be taken as instrumental (“describe straight tracks 
with your feet”), as this figure would have no reality to rest 
upon, inasmuch as the feet describe no tracks, and even although 
tpoxiat be taken in the wider sense (= footstep), the footsteps 
do not properly make a line. Tots zootv is rather the dative 
proper, and tpoyéav stands in the sense of “ pathways.” Prepare 
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straight, i.e. even paths for your feet. The opposition is not 
between straight and roundabout, but between even and rough 
ways, as appears from the clause fva ux) TO ywdov, &e. which 
expresses the end that is sought to be gained. The readers are 
not themselves to throw hindrances (stones as it were) on the 
way, “that that which is already lame may not be quite dislo- 
cated.” By the ywddv the readers themselves, of course, are 
meant, in so far as they had already grown slack in the race, and 
were thus (speaking figuratively) lamed. They are to take care 
not to break entirely or to dislocate their limbs, ae. to become 
entirely incapable of going on in the race; they are rather to 
strive to recover their original strength and vigour. (To ren- 
der éxtpémrecOas by “turn aside from the way” would give no 
sense.) 

Vers. 14, 15.—The exhortation in ver. 14 to strive after 
peace with all men, is referred by many to the relation of the 
readers to the Jews. Bohme seriously thinks that the author 
warns his readers against falling out with the Jews, so that they 
may not have to expect persecutions from them! The explana- 
tion of Grotius is more tolerable: Debetis quidem vobis, a 
Judaismo cavere, attamen non odisse Judaeos ; but, in this case, 
a more distinct and explicit warning against Judaism must have 
gone before in ver. 13, and even then the author could scarcely 
have laid down so absolutely the injunction, follow peace with all. 
It would be still better to understand dvéxete eipyvnv as a con- 
cession (“you may indeed strive after peace with all, but only 
strive also, &c.) ; we should then, however, expect a pév . 
dé... ., and not holiness but faithfulness in their profession of 
the truth, must have been specified as the antithesis to peace. 
It is better, therefore, with Michaelis, Zacharia, Storr, Tholuck, 
and Bleek, to refer the whole exhortation to the relation of the 
readers to their fellow Christians, which is also spoken of in ver. 
15. They are to guard against differences among themselves, 
they are not to quarrel with one another, but every one is to be 
earnestly intent on his own sanctification. It has appeared from 
the observations we have made above at ver. 11, how indispen- 
sable this sanctification isin order to attain to happiness, in order 
to see the Lord. In the 15th verse the two exhortations of the 
14th verse are repeated, only in the inverse order. ‘They are 
carefully to see (each one for himself, and also the one for the 
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other, by means of that sapd«dqous described in chap. x. 24 ss.) 
“ that no one remain behind the grace of God” (an expression 
which is still to be explained from the allusion to a race towards 
a goal.) And they are likewise to take care “that no springing 
root of bitterness cause disturbance, and thereby many be defiled.” 
For, in times when the Church is threatened and assailed from 
without, nothing is more dangerous than those internal divisions 
and factions, which usually arise from obstinately giving to minor 
differences of a merely relative value the importance of absolute 
differences, as, for example, is done, when in times in which the 
fabric of the Christian Church is everywhere in flames, and 
people come with the fire-engines of the home mission to set 
about extinguishing the fire, others appear, calling out that 
the Lutheran engines must not be placed among the United and 
Reformed engines, in order that the Lutheran jets of water may 
not mingle with the United and Reformed, and thus occasion a 
union of works. Each party is rather to work according to its own 
plan of operation, although these plans should even cross each 
other, although an incalculable amount of power and. success 
should thereby be lost, although the house should burn down. 
The opposition of confessions is regarded as absolute, and treated 
as of greater importance than the opposition between Christ and 
Belial. Those Jewish Christians, also, to whom the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was addressed, in their relation to other Jewish 
Christians and to Gentile Christians, may not have been free from 
this disease. They, too, may have had their hearts and their 
heads so filled and carried away ‘with some difference, which 
reaches not into the future life, that they had eyes only for this, 
and cared not for the trouble and danger which they were pre- 
paring for the Church. They considered not that it is always a 
subtle idolatry, which leads a man to treat a relative thing as if 
it were the absolute. The purity of a creed even may be made 
an €dwdov.—But wherever such perversity has found place, it 
becomes a root of bitterness ; alienation, strife, bitterness, and 
confusion grow out from it ; even those who stand on freer ground, 
and are opposed to the divisions, are yet easily offended and led 
to take a side and contend for it; but wo to him who gives the 
offence. 

In Vers. 16, 17 the author turns back to the principal ques- 
tion, whether the earthly or the heavenly is most loved. IIépvos, 
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in this context is, of course, to be taken in that familiar syr- 
bolical sense in which it so often occurs in the Old Testament 
(especially Hosea i.—iii; Ez. xvi. and xxiii.), and also in the 
New Testament (James iv. 4), to designate those who violate the 
spiritual marriage-covenant with their God. Bé@ynos, as anti- 
thetical to dyvos, designates the same men in respect of their 
profane, unspiritual character. A warning example of this 
character is presented in Esau; who cared so little for the 
blessing of the first-born that he sold his birthright for a savoury 
dish, and in doing so frivolously exclaimed: “ What profit then 
shall the blessing do to me?” (Gen. xxy. 32.) Not until God 
in his righteous providence brought it about, that Jacob cheated 
him out of the blessing, did he “cry aloud and was exceedingly 
grieved,” and wished to have the blessing which J acob had 
received. To this our 17th verse refers. Many commentators 
(Beza, Gerhard, Carpzov, Storr, Michaelis, Bohme, Klee, 
Tholuck, &c.), rightly understand, therefore, by the petavova 
here, the changing of Isaacs mind (Esau found no possibility 
of changing Isaac’s resolution). Against this it cannot (with 
Bleek) be objected, that Isaac did really change his mind, for, 
in what did this change show itself? He perceived his error, 
‘but he adhered to the resolution that Jacob should keep the 
blessing which had been given to him, and Esau could in 
reality move him to no change in his purpose. To this also the 
words To7rov petavoias ody ebdpe are quite suitable. He found 
no more room (in his father’s heart), where a change of mind 
might have taken place. .Nor was there any need of a zratpés 
at petavoias, as, already at the verb dmedoxiudoOn, a vd Tod 
matpos must be supplied. Only according to this explanation 
also do the words xaimep peta Saxptav éx&rjcas avtny (scil. 
Thy petavotay obtain a meaning. ‘These words contain a refer- 
ence to Gen. xxvii. 34.—If, on the other hand, we understand 
by petrdvoa Esau’s own inward sorrow and repentance, then 
the last words are meaningless and untrue; meaningless, be- 
cause he who seeks repentance with tears thereby already 
manifests repentance; untrue, because in Gen. xxxill. Ksau 
shows a changed heart, emptied of revenge and reconciled. 
No other way remains, then, (except with Calvin, Bengel, 
Bleek, &c.) to take the words peravolas yap Tomov ovx ebpe as 
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a parenthesis (but even then they give no tolerable sense), and 
to refer the atv which depends on é«fnT7aas to evhoyiav—the 
most unnatural construction that can be imagined ! 


SECTION FIFTH. 
(Chap. xii. 18—29.) 


FIFTH MOTIVE. THE CHOICE BETWEEN GRACE AND LAW; A 
CHOICE BETWEEN SALVATION AND JUDGEMENT. 


The author here, once more, states in bold poetical language 
the substance of that has been said, and again presents the dis- 
tinction between the law as preparatory, and the fulfilment in 
Christ, in all its sharpness, but at the same time in all its great- 
ness and majesty. Both are divine, but the law is terrible; 
does it only terrify and shake into repentance the slumbering 
deaf conscience,—it is intended for nothing else; it is not given 
to confer blessedness, it is terrible; the new covenant with its 
redemption is lovely and attractive. We have here quite the 
eround-idea of the Pauline system of doctrine, only, that Paul 
has developed this psychologically from the subjective expe- 
rience, while our author, on the contrary, has developed it 
historically from the objective facts——He shows, however (ver. 
18—24), not merely how attractive and glorious the new cove- 
nant is, but also (vers. 25—29) how much more terrible it is to 
despise the grace of this new covenant, and how much more 
terrible Christ will be when he shall come again as judge, to 
those who have preferred the law to grace and have provoked 
judgment upon themselves. 

Ver. 18—24 is also remarkable in respect of its form, on 
account of the exceedingly elegant (paratactic) structure of the 
period. or ye are not come... but are come... are the two 
main pillars upon which the other members of the sentiment 
rest. The idea expressed in mpocépyeoOe is explained, on the 
one hand, from Deut. iv. 11, on the other, from Heb. iv. 16 and 
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22. The Christians are not come to the place where a law is 
given, but to the city or the kingdom of reconciliation.—The 
description of the giving of the law from Sinai follows not 
the more concise account in Ex. xx., but the more detailed in 
Deut. ivy. With respect to the reading, dpe, ver. 18, is 
certainly spurious; it is wanting in A, C, in the versions 17 
and 47, in Chrysostom, in the Peschito, Copt., Aethiop., Latin 
D and Vulgate. It is at once evident, how easily it might 
find its way as a conjecture into those authorities which read 
épex; the sentiment requires a dpes on two grounds, partly, 
as antithesis to the words Sav dpe, ver. 22, partly, as noun 
t> >Ayradopéve, which, in respect of its signification, cannot 
possibly belong to wvpé. Those transcribers who have inserted 
éper by way of correction, were thus quite right; they have 
just rectified an original mistake in the autograph. The author 
certainly had the word épev in his mind, but neglected to write 
it. (For, only thus, is the omission of the word in all the old 
authorities to be explained.) We have thus here the rare case 
of a reading externally spurious, and yet internally genuine.— ¥- 
Aapwpévo, touched, 7.e. tangible (= >ydadyrtds) designates the 
mount (Sinai) as an earthly mount, consisting of masses of rock, 
in opposition to the heavenly Jerusalem, ver. 22, the “ mount 
Zion,” by which is meant not the earthly geographical hill Zion, 
but the Kingdom of Christ symbolically called Zion.—Kexav- 
pévw cannot be the attribute to upi; for, to designate a fire as 
one that is “burning” is superfluous, unless it were intended to 
oppose a burning fire to a painted one, which is not the case 
here. Kexavyévo is rather the second attribute to dpes, and rupé 
is dependent on xexavpév : “to the mount that could be touched 
and that burned with fire.” Ivddo, &c., ges of course, 
again on mpoceAn\weate and not on xexavyéve. In addition to 
these sensibly terrible appearances, blackness, darkness, tempest, 
sound of trumpets, there was “the voice of words, which (voice) 
they that heard refused that any word more should be added,” 
i.e. the voice of words which was so fearful in its sound and 
import, that the Israelites wished to hear no word further (Deut. 
v. 24—26.) True, the ten commandments, themselves, had not 
yet been spoken (comp. Deut. v. 26 ss. with Ex. xix. 17 and 
20), but already the command (Ex. xix. 12, 13), that even no 
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beast should touch the mountain, put the people in terror. The 
words xav Orjpvov, &c., form the import of the SsaaTeddopevor. 
The «ai which follows must belong to Maiofs eiev, and the 
words oftw foBepov Hv To havtatowevov must be parenthetical ; 
otherwise, there would be an inexplicable asyndeton between 
havtatopevov and Mics. The circumstance here stated, that . 
Moses also said, “ I exceedingly fear and quake,” can hardly have 
proceeded from oral tradition (Erasmus, Beza, &c.), but is taken 
from the passage Deut. ix. 19 (UX X.) True, in that place it is 
not the moment before the giving of the law that is spoken of, 
but a point of time during the giving of the law, when Moses was 
made aware of the golden calf (and this our author, who is so much 
at home in the Old Testament, must have perfectly well known) ; 
but his design, here, is not to speak particularly of what belonged 
to the giving of the law, but in general of the severity and fearful- 
ness of God as he appeared on Mount Sinai. So terrible were 
the appearances, so fearfully did God manifest his severity, that 
even Moses himself—not on account of his own trespass, but 
on account of the sin of the people—was thrown into fear and 
trembling. (Knapp, Tholuck, &c.)—The Christians are not 
come to that earthly mount, where the severity of God was mani- 
fested, but to mount Zion symbolically so called, which is the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. The kingdom 
of Christ is so designated also at Gal. iv. 26. This (already 
present) lreavenly Jerusalem is different from the new Jerusalem 
in the Apocalypse of John, which is not to be set up on the 
earth till after the second coming of Christ.—The words which 
follow are variously construed. Beza, Calov, Carpzoy, Storr, 
&e., make ayyédov dependent on pupidow, and take tavnyiper 
together with é«cdnoia, so that mpwrotdxwv depends on these 
two substantives (“to hosts of angels, to the assembly and church 
of the first born.”) But, in this case, it is strange that the «ad 
which unites all the other members is wanting before wavnyupee. 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, 
&c., likewise take ayyé\wv as dependent on pupidow, but under- 
stand sravnyvper as apposition to uvpidow (“ to hosts of angels, 
an assembly, and to the church,” &c.;) but one has only to hear 
this rendering, in order to be convinced of what a frigid sense 
such an apposition would have. The only right construction is 
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that of Wolf, Rambach, Griesbach, Knapp, Bohme, Kuinoel, 
Tholuck, Bengel, Lachmann, De Wette, Bleek, &c., according 
to which, dyyéXwv is dependent on ravnyipe. It is then most 
natural to take the two members: dyyé\wv rravnytper and éxexdn- 
cia mpwtotoxwy as epexegetical of uupidow. (“ And to entire 
hosts : to the host of angels and to the church of the first born.”) 
The zpwrordxo are the first fruits of the regenerate, the mem- 
bers of the new covenant. As they are not described as “ being 
in heaven,” but “ written down in heaven” (Luke x. 20; Phil. 
iii. 20.; also Ex. xxxii. 32 s.; Dan. xii. 1; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5, 
xiii. 8, xvii. 18, xxi. 27, xxii. 19), we are to understand here 
not those Christians alone who were already dead, but those 
also who were yet alive, and the pupuddes comprehends both, the 
ecclesia pressa or militans, and the ecclesia triumphans. Jn the 
new covenant heaven and earth are united and reconciled (Eph. 
i. 10), while in the giving of the law from Sinai, a gulf was 
fixed between the trembling people and the terrifying ministering 
spirits (Heb. ii. 14.) | 
Kat «pith 0e@ mavtwv,—Primasius, Theophylact, &c., have 
understood these words of Christ, which is altogether inadmissible, 
as Christ is afterwards specially named. God the Father is 
certainly meant. In no case, however, can we (with Eras- 
mus, Michaelis, Knapp, Bleck, &c.) take xpitH as a predicate 
idea (“and to the God of all as the Judge”), for the Christians 
do not come to God as their Judge, but as their reconciled 
Father. We must rather either (with Peschito, Vulgate, 
Luther, Kuinoel, De Wette, &c.) take wavtwy as depen- 
dent on xpith (“and to God, the Judge of all”), or connect 
kpirh as an adjectival idea with eo (“and to the judging God 
of all”), which yields substantially the same sense. The nerve 
of the idea lies in this, that the believers of the new covenant 
may come near with boldness to the J udge of the world, while 
the Israelites could not come nigh to hime although he was their 
own special lawgiver.—The @inisdans can come ie to him, for 
they find with him already the spirits of the just made perfect 
(through Christ), and the Mediator himself through whom these’ 
were made just. TedevodcOar does not denote death, as if in it 
the being made perfect consists (Calvin, Kuinoel, &c.), but is 
used, as at chap. vii. 11—19, x. 14, xi. 40, to denote the aecom- 
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plished realized reconciliation. Perhaps the author in these 
“just made perfect” has had specially in his mind that host of 
Old Testament believers described in chap. xi—The culminat- 
ing point in the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem is Jesus, the 
Mediator himself, with his blood of reconciliation, which speaks 
better than the blood of Abel (comp. chap. xi. 4). Abel’s blood 
cries for vengeance; Christ’s blood cries for grace. 

Ver. 25. With this is connected the exhortation not to refuse this 
Jesus who by his blood cries for grace to us. When the Israelites 
at Sinai (ver. 19) refused to hear God’s voice and to fulfil his 
commands, they were punished. He, moreover, who refuses to 
hear the voice of grace is lost.—Ei yap éxetvou ov« épuyov,—to 
this must be supplied rv tewwpiav; true, it is nowhere said 
in the Pentateuch that the Israelites had been punished because 
they dared not to hear the words of God: they are rather com- - 
mended for this (Deut. v. 28, 29.) But the idea of the vapai- 
teiv involves here not merely that praiseworthy fear, but also the 
subsequent actual transgression of the commands of God (Ex. 
xxxii.), which was already noticed in ver.21. At 7oAX@ wadArov 
jets is to be supplied, of course, od devEoue8a. The expression, 
6 am ovpavev scil. Nad@y finds a simple explanation in the 
ANadovvTa at the beginning of our verse, and this, again, is 
explained from ver. 24. It is Christ, who in heaven cries for 
grace to us, and thus offers us grace from heaven. (Not: Christ 
in so far as he descended from heaven and became man, not 
God the Father.) As now, it is said of him (Christ) in ver. 26, 
that he shook the earth in the time of Moses (for od can of course 
be referred only to tov az’ ovpavod), we must also understand by 
the él ys xenuativwr Christ (as God the Son, God as reveal- 
ing himself, comp. 1 Cor. x. 1, ss.), not Moses, nor God the 
Father. 

Ver. 26, 27. The same Christ who has already revealed himself 
on Sinai as the Lawgiver, and who now speaks from heaven as 
Mediator, will come again as Judge. In proof of this the passage, 
Hag. ii. 6, is adduced, which, in its original import, really refers to 
the coming of Christ to set up his kingdom in glory. Our author 
plainly lays emphasis on two points in the passage, first on this, 
that at the second coming of the Messiah, not merely are local 
appearances of nature to take place on a part of the earth, but 
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heaven and earth, the whole visible created world, is to be shaken 
and unhinged; secondly, on this, that the shaking is to take 
place ér. dra£, consequently, is to be such a shaking as makes 
any repetition superfluous, such therefore as is to unhinge and 
change everything that, generally speaking, is in its nature 
changeable. The étz dra€ is, indeed, not so explicitly expressed 
in the original text as in the LX X.; but it is quite clear that 
the prophet meant a last final shaking of the world, which was 
at one time to take place, so that the LX X. has substantially 
rendered the sense quite correctly. 

Ver. 28, 29. That which cannot be shaken, which does not 
go down in the universal change, is the kingdom of Christ. For 
this is no zrovovpevov, does not belong to the creature, but is the 
organic assemblage of those who are born of, and filled with, the 
Son of God and the Spirit of God. The Kingdom of God is 
the body of Christ.—ITaparapPadvew signifies not to take actively, 
but to receive passively. As we have received such a kingdom, 
as we have become partakers of it, let us “have gratitude” (not 
“hold fast the grace,” this must have been expressed by xcaté- 
xopev THY xapw), and serve God acceptably with reverence and 
awe. (A, C, D, and versions read per’ evAaBelas Kal déovs, others 
peta Sous Kat evrafelas. The readings per’ aidods cal evraBeias 
and per evtraPelas cat poPod have very little authority on their 
side.) On ver. 29 comp. chap. x. 31. 


* 


SEHOMLON 8 Ef VEN TH. 
(Chap. xiii.) 
CONCLUDING EXHORTATIONS. 
These exhortations are not abrupt and unconnected, but are 
most closely related to each other, and to the import and aim of 


the entire epistle. They are also of such a kind, as to cause us 
no perplexity in the view we have taken, that the epistle is not 
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for a church, but for a circle of catechumens ; for they all refer 
to the individual, not to the church life. 

First, in ver. 1—6 we have exhortations respecting the indi- 
vidual life as such, then, in ver. 7—17, respecting the relation of 
the individual to the doctrine and the profession, and finally, in 
ver. 18—25, the conclusion of the writing. 

Ver. 1—6. The first virtue which is required is brotherly love, 
by which is not meant the common Christian love of man in the 
relations of the natural life, at least not it alone, but chiefly, that 
love of the Christian to the Christian as a member with him of the 
body of Christ; which forms the antithesis to the root of bitterness, 
chap. xii. 15. That brotherly love which does not in the first 
place inguire: “ Art thou a Jewish Christian? art thou a 
Gentile Christian ? art thou Roman or Grecian? United or 
Lutheran ? Angelican or Presbyterian? what doctrine and view 
dost thou hold of the Sacrament ?”—but which first and fore- 
most asks: “ Art thou become by the act of the Sacrament a 
member of the body of Christ ? (for the church rests on the 
Sacrament, and not on the doctrine of the Sacrament ; on the 
latter rests merely the confession)— and dost thou stand as a 
member of Christ in the life of Christ and in his love?” He 
who can answer this in the affirmative is a brother, a brother by 
regeneration, although I may have a purer knowledge on many 
points than he !—An essential manifestation of that philadel- 
phian feeling is hospitality (ver. 2), of which we have still, in 
these days, the finest illustration in the practice of the Phila- 
delphians. The motive, for thereby, &c., is explained from Gen. 


XVill.—xix., and its applicability from Matth. xxv. 44—45. If the 


Christian is to exercise love even towards brethren who are 
strangers,how much more towards suffering and persecuted brethren, 
ver. 8. Such exercise of brotherly love the readers required, in 
order most firmly to settle them in Christianity—more firmly than 
by arguments. Chiefly must they, although not yet persecuted 
themselves, exercise themselves and prepare for the future perse- 
cution, by actively receiving those who were already persecuted. 
He who was afraid of doing so showed by this act, that he would 
shrink with still more cowardice from his own persecution. This 
admonition the Christians of our own day may well lay specially 
to heart. For, in our day, it has become quite the fashion, even 
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among believers, to disown every brother, who by taking a firm 
and determined stand, has brought inconveniences upon himself, 
and carefully to inquire whether something not quite prudent or 
quite justifiable may not be discovered in the way in which he 
has conducted himself, and then to exclaim: “ Yes, but he has 
not done right in this and that.” When the pastors of Waadt- 
land would not acknowledge as “bishop” a college of state 
councillors which tolerated and encouraged the most blasphemous 
abominations, there were not wanting wise people who demon- 
strated to a nicety, that those men had committed a mistake, 
that they ought to have delayed for some days. May God grant 
us all the grace to commit such mistakes !—Ver. 4 cannot be 
understood as a warning against an ascetical rejection of marriage 
(for then he must at least have said : t/ucos 6 yamos, ANN aplavTos 
» xoitn), but the author exhorts that marriage be maintained in 
honour (and thus honourable), and the marriage bed undefiled. 
He warns against those sins which, according to John viii. 1 ss., 
were at that time so fearfully prevalent among the Jewish people, 
that all idea of punishing them had to be given up. The same cor- 
ruption of the national life has spread through all Europe. The 
members of Christ are not to be led by such a state of things 
to think lightly of, and easily to excuse, such sins ; for let him 
_who has one member belonging to hell take care lest he do not 
altogether belong toit. He is like a bird whose foot the fowler 
has bound with a thread ; he can fly about apparently free, but 
still he is in the fowler’s power, and if he does not break the thread 
while it is yet time, the fowler draws him to himself by means of 
it at the fitting moment, catches him and kills him. Every bosom 
sin is a stone which the devil has in the board! ; a poison which, 
chiefly in times of persecution, paralyses the strength of faith_— 
Nor is it otherwise in respect to avarive, ver. 5, that national sin 
of the Jewish people, the disposition to traffic which they have 
inherited from the natural life of their ancestor Jacob (comp. 
Gen. xxy. 31 ss.; xxx. 831—43). He whose heart cleaves to 
earthly possessions, will be faint-hearted in persecutions. And, 
in general, a family whose chief concern it is to do the will of 
God, and which commits the care for daily bread to Him who 


1 A German proverb meaning “ to be in favour with.” 
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will not leave nor forsake us, will lead a very different life 
(for example, in the sanctification of the Sabbath) from a 
family whose chief impelling motive is the striving after earthly 
possessions and wealth, and which goes along with Christianity, 
‘ only in so far as it will not interfere with worldly convenience. 

Ver. 7—9. According to ver. 7, *yovpevor (not teachers but 
overseers—presbyters or apostles of the Church at Jerusalem to 
which the readers belonged) had already suffered martyrdom (for 
the readers are to consider their éP@aows and the faith thereby 
attested). However, during the period subsequent to the con- 
version of the readers no more bloody persecutions had taken 
place, according to chap. xii. 4. We shall therefore have to 
understand a reference to such men as Stephen, James the son 
of Zebedee, and James the younger who was stoned in a tumult 
in the year 62, men whose death was known to the readers, 
and whom they even now doubtless acknowledged as 7yovpevos. 
Wiesler thinks, there is a reference to the deaths of the two 
apostles, Paul and Peter, which followed close on each other in 
the year 64. These two events had certainly made a great - 
impression on the whole society of Christians, and if Paul, 
although not labouring in the Church of Jerusalem, was yet 
reckoned among the sjryoupévors tyev, this is to be explained 
partly, from his universal apostolcal authority, partly, from the ~ 
sympathy with which the Christians of Jerusalem must haye 
regarded his imprisonment in Jerusalem and Caesarea, partly, 
from his close connexion with Peter in Rome during the period 
immediately preceding his death. 

Ver. 8 is not to be connected with ver. 7 by placing a colon 
after wéotw, and supposing that ver. 8 states what is the import 
of the riots ; for, by rictus is meant, in the whole hortatory 
portion of the epistle, not faith in so far as it is an acceptance of 
definite doctrinal propositions, but faith as that disposition of 
mind which holds fast on the future, and in this aspect alone can 
faith be spoken of in ver. 7, when it is said that the sjyovpevoe 
had attested their wéovis in their death. Ver. 8 is rather to 
be understood as an explanation of the author’s, intended as a 
motive to enforce the exhortation in ver. 7. “ Imitate their faith ; 
(for) Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” (‘O 
avtos is predicate.) The same Christ, trusting in whom those 
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died, still lives to-day, and is also our consolation (Calvin.) 
Such explanations as the following are wrong: the Christian 
religion is everlasting, and will not be abolished in favour of the 
Jewish (Vatable, NEReNabIiS Kuinoel, &c.), or: the eternity of 
the Aoyos as such is here spoken of (Athanasius, &e.) 

To the statement that the Christ in whom those men died still 

lives, and that the readers are to place their entire contidence in 
him, corresponds the warning in ver. 9 not to let themselves be 
led away by various and foreign doctrines. From the clause, for 
it ts good, &c., we perceive that the author must especially 
have had in his mind casuistic external doctrines regarding the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of meats. These doctrines were 
qotktXas ; one maintained that in the Christian freedom and 
deliverance from the ceremonial law they might go so far, 
another, somewhat farther, a third, not so far; every one drew 
a different line of limitation. The being occupied in general 
with such investigations, the fixing of the attention and interest 
on such questions, was, however, injurious and dangerous; for 
those doctrines were also “ foreign,” they related to a point 
which was irrelevant to Christianity, and led away from the 
main concern to things of secondary moment, which ought to be 
entirely beyond the care of the Christian. “ For it is good, if 
the heart be established in grace, not in meats.” Thus and only 
thus are the datives ydapite and Bpwpace to be understood (this 
use of the dative in answer to the question in what or in refer- 
ence to what an act takes place, occurs frequently, for example 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; Rom. iv. 20; Acts iil. 387, &c.; comp. Winer’s 
Gramm. § 31, 3). By taking these datives, as is generally done, 
in an instrumental Becinesten (“by grace not by meats”), all 
logical connexion with the first member of the sentence is 
destroyed. 

Ver. 10—14. The sentiment is expressed in a much higher form 
in these verses. Hitherto, it was shown, in the entire epistle, that 
the Levitical worship and the Levitical purity obtained by it, is 
dispensable ; that it is no misfortune to be without it ; and, accord- 
ingly, it had just been shown at ver. 9 that the care of the Chris- 
tian is to be directed to this, that he be settled as regards grace, not 
as regards ordinances about meats, which profit nothing. The 


author now rises higher ; he leaps, as it were, from me defensive to 
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the offensive; he’says : it is not ill with us in this respect, but with 
the Jews; not we but they are the excommunicated party ; we 
eat of the true sacrificial meat on which everything depends, and 
from this the true, the Messianic, our piacular meal, the Jews 
are excluded. This is the simple and clear statement in ver. 10. 
“ We have an altar, of which they are not at liberty to eat, who 
still perform their worship in the tabernacle (the Old Testament 
sanctuary).” The author evidently has in his mind the holy 
supper, the meal of spiritual life-fellowship and union with the 
for us dead and now exalted Saviour. It is now shown in ver. 
11—12, how that very Jesus who was rejected of the Jews, not- 
withstanding that he was rejected, nay, because he was rejected, 
is the true sacrifice, and in ver. 13 s., that consequently, that very 
company of those who believe in him which is rejected of the 
Jews, notwithstanding that, nay, because, it is so rejected, is the 
true Israel. The confirmation of this is profound, yet clear 
throughout. According to Ley. xvi. 27, the victim on the day 
of expiation, because it was (symbolically) laden with the un- 
cleanness and guilt of the whole people, and was consequently 
unclean—not in itself, but by that transference of the guilt of 
others—must be tuken without the camp, and there burned. 'This 
was done to the victim, although it was the same animal whose 
blood had atoning efficacy, and was carried into the holiest of 
all! Nay, still more, because this was done to it, because this 
animal was regarded as unclean on account of the guilt of others, 
and as unclean was cast cutside the camp, 7 had atoning 
power. Now the same thing, only not symbolically, but really, 
is true also of Christ. With respect to him also, we are not at 
liberty to infer from his having been regarded as unclean, and 
cast out as a malefactor, and killed at the place of execution, 
that he can be no true sacrifice, and that his blood cannot be the 
true blood of atonement. But just as that goat, Lev. xvi., was the 
true symbolical atoning sacrifice, although it was regarded and 
treated as unclean, nay, because it was reckoned unclean on 
account of the guilt of others, so is Christ the true substantial 
atoning sacrifice, although, nay, because, he was led without the 
gate as a criminal, and cast out and killed by the Jews.—From 
this, now, it follows, ver. 13, that those who are his have not 
to seek the true sacrifice in the camp of the Jews, but on 
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Golgctha; that they are not to mourn, and be cast down with 
sorrow and anguish, although, like their Lord, they should be 
cast out and treated as unclean; their hope, ver. 14, is not 
directed towards an earthly citizenship in the earthly Jerusalem, 
but towards the heavenly citizenship in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
(chap. xil. 22), the everlasting city. 

And accordingly it follows from this, lastly, that the Christians 
do not need, as the Jews, to continue to offer animal sacrifices ; 
they are not to bring Levitical sacrifices along with the sacrifice 
of Christ, but are only spiritually to reproduce, in the manner 
described at ver. 13, the sacrifice of Christ, by which they have 
once for all received atonement. Hence there remains no other 
sacrifice for the Christian to offer, but the sacrifice of thanks- 
gwing and praise. 

Ver. 15—17. This idea is further developed in ver. 15, 16. 
The sacrifice of praise and of stedfast profession (just that repro- 
duction of the sacrifice of Christ described in ver. 13), in addition 
to this, beneficence and communication of gifts, are the sacrifices 
with which God is well pleased. Kowvwvia in this usage (which 
first arose in the sphere of the Christian literature) occurs also 
at Rom. xv. 265 2 Cor. ix. 13:3) Phil. i.°5.— With. love to the 
brethren is connected by a natural association of ideas, ver. 17, 
obedience to the leaders of the Church. Thus the ideas from ver. 
7 to ver. 17 describe in their succession a complete circle. The 
author at ver. 7 began with the jjyovmevor, and he returns to 
them again at ver. 17. He began with the mention of those 
leaders of the Church who had suffered martyrdom; he had 
brought them forward as an example of faith, from them he 
passed to faith itself, as opposed to foreign doctrines, then to the 
obligation above all to be established in grace, to the grand 
development of the idea that the Jew is the excommunicated 
party, while the Christian, precisely when he is excommmnicated, 
then first truly enters into the true Holy of Holies, finally, to the 
doctrine, that the internal reproduction of the sacrifice of Christ 
—the bearing the reproach of Christ—together with love to the 
brethren, are the only sacrifices which God desires from the 
Christian (not as atoning sacrifices but as thank-offerings), and 
love to the brethren leads him back, at last, to the duty towards 
the sjryovpevos, those, namely, who are sti] living —Directly, ver. 
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17 contains the truth, that the member of the church, if he has a 
faithful shepherd and does not follow him, is lost through his own 
fault. Indirectly, there lies in it also the other truth, that it is 
the duty of the shepherd to watch over the souls committed to 
his care, and that he must render an account of them all, of those 
also who have been lost through his fault. ‘This is a solemn 
word. Let every minister of the word consider, that he has 
voluntarily undertaken this awfully responsible office. No one 
can excuse his indolence and negligence in this office by saying, 
that he has been compelled to undertake it. How, moreover, 
will the thieves (John x. 10) justify themselves before God, 
who have undertaken and forced themselves into the office of 
those who are called to administer the means of grace in Christ’s 
stead, and have not as messengers of Christ preached His word 
and gospel, but their own conceits, or what might tickle the ears 
of the people. 

Ver. 18—19 forms the transition to the conclusion. “ Pray 
for me.” This should be done at all times; the pastors should 
be borne upon the prayers of their people ; and it is well when 
the people are on the Sundays reminded of this duty, as is done 
for example in the Liturgy of Zurich, before imparting the bless- 
ing in the words; “ Pray for us, as we do also for you.”——“ For we 
think that we have a good conscience, as we endeavour to walk 
uprightly in all things.” He who possesses a good conscience in 
such a manner, has a right to demand intercessions on his behalf. 
But the author has special occasion for desiring these interces- 
sions, inasmuch as he is in a situation which makes it not a matter 
depending on his will whether he will return to his readers again. 
His hoping “ to be restored” to the Jewish Christians in Jeru- 
salem points to an earlier personal relation to them. We do not 
need to suppose, on this account, that the author must have had 
the official charge of a congregation in Jerusalem ; it needs only 
to be supposed, that the author had been in Jerusalem during 
the first conversion of those people; so that the authorship of 
Paul would not be excluded by this verse. 

Ver 20—21. The epistle, properly speaking, closes with the 
invocation of a blessing upon the readers. “The God of peace,” 
he is such to the Christian, who, by faith in the sin-forgiving 
grace of the Saviour, has attained to peace with God. “ Who 
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has brought back from the dead the Shepherd of the sheep, the 
great one, in the blood of an everlasting covenant.” The words 
év aiwarte do not belong to dvayayev ; for the raising of Christ 
from the dead was not done in the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant ; nor does the position of the words suit this; the words in 
question rather belong plainly to rov péyav ; Christ is the great, 
true, chief and superior shepherd, inasmuch as he has made an 
everlasting covenant by his blood (comp. chap. xi. 11 ss.). The 
best commentary on these words is found in John x. He is the 
good shepherd because he has given his life for the sheep.—Now 
the God who has raised up this chief shepherd, and has crowned 
his faith (chap. xii. 1—3), has also power, strength, and will to 
make the members of Christ’ body perfect. He is tomake them 
exercised in every good thing to the doing of his will. This, 
however, is not effected by God’s giving us new commandments 
which we must now fulfil without him, but by himself fulfilling 
his will in us through Christ. Da, quod jubes, et jube, quod vis. 
In the new man, his own doing and the working of God are not 
to be separated ; Christ himself living within us is identical with 
our sanctification. A hateful caricature of this truth is presented 
in Pantheism, in which the will of the natural sinful man is 
identified with the administration of God, and the unsanctified 
energy of nature is viewed as the manifestation of the absolute 


t 


energy of God. 

Vers. 22—25 is a postscript. It comes, at all events, from 
the same hand that wrote the epistle ; the question, however, is,: 
whether only from the same hand (so that perhaps the amanu- 
ensis to whom the epistle had been dictated now added the post- 
script in his own name, and no longer in the name of the proper 
author, as Tertius, Rom. xvi. 21—24), or whether from the same 
subject and author. The one as well as the other might say, ver. 
22, that he had made use of few words in the epistle ; the amanu- 
ensis might also say this, if-only we suppose that the epistle was 
not verbally dictated to him, but that it was left to him to carry 
out the ideas.—On account of this brevity he hopes that the 
readers would take his exhortations in good part; not as if a 
short epistle would be more welcome on account of its smaller 
quantity of matter as such, but because in condensed diction the 
author is entitled to reckon on being excused for many a harsh- 
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ness in the exhortations, which would not so easily have been 
committed if he had time and leisure to be more full. But the 
writing is indeed concise and compressed, even in its theoretical 
parts. The saying truly applies to it: quot verba tot pondera. 
Every little sentence, nay, every member of a sentence, contains 
an exponent which might be developed into an entire series. 
Even in the choice of the themes and sections the strictest mea- 
sure is observed. The author has purposely omitted much that 
he might have brought within the scope of his consideration. 
How well, for example, might he have carried out a comparison 
of Christ also with the Passover. But this he has only faintly 
indicated in chap. xiii. 10. He was evidently pressed by time 
and circumstances. Accordingly, he was obliged also in the 
hortatory pieces (chiefly in chap. vi. and x.) often to lay down 
solemn warnings shortly and almost unconnectedly. For this he 
begs to be excused in ver. 22; he could not do otherwise; he 
wrote shortly and could not but write so. 

In ver. 23 he notices that Timothy has been set free. Timothy 
then had been imprisoned. When? on this see the appendix. 
When now he says, that in case (éav) Timothy shall come soon 
he will see the readers together with Timothy, this seems to 
imply, that he himself was not in prison, and that the hindrance 
to his return (ver. 19), for the removal of which he asks his 
readers to pray, cannot have consisted in an imprisonment. For 
had he been in prison, he must first have waited for his release, 
and then it had not depended on Timothy’s coming soon, whether 
he would see his readers with Timothy or without him.—The 
23d verse, therefore, leads us to the supposition that the author 
was free, was already about to set out on a journey, and would 
have taken Timothy, who had just been released from imprison- 
ment along with him, on condition that he would come soon 
enough to his house, and fetch him away. 

Nevertheless, a number of difficulties open themselves up here. 
How then could the author exhort the readers in ver. 19 to pray 
for him that he might be restored to them, if he was so free and 
ready for a journey ?—Further: why in general does he write 
at all, if he intends to come himself to them ?—I find that the 
commentators, hitherto, have passed too easily over this difficulty. 
I can see only two solutions of it. Hither we must suppose, that 
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the author wrote the postscript at a time somewhat later than 
the epistle; when he wrote the epistle he was still in prison ; not 
till after his release did he add the postscript. But then, we 
should certainly have expected that, in this postscript, he would 
make grateful mention of his own lately and unexpectedly 
obtained deliverance. (Such as: But God be thanked who has 
done above what we ask or think, and has delivered me.) Or 
better, we suppose that the proper author of the epistle was 
really in prison (yet according to ver. 19 not without hope of 
obtaining his freedom), but that the appendix vers. 22—25 pro- 
ceeds not from him, but from that helper, to whom he did not, 
perhaps dictate the epistle, but gave him only the ideas, with 
whom he had talked over the substance of it, leaving the con- 
ception to him. This helper had then, indeed, reason to ask 
excuse for himself (ver. 22) on account of certain harsh expres- 
sions. This helper relates the deliverance of Timothy. This 
helper is free and prepared for a journey—still, neither he nor 
Timothy can have gone direct to Jerusalem, in order to carry 
the epistle ; otherwise, the entire postscript or Gf ‘Timothy was 
the bearer) at least the notice respecting him had been super- 
fluous. But that helper hoped indeed to come soon to Jerusalem 
with Timothy, went, however, somewhere else before this, so 
that the epistle was transmitted through some other person. 
From Ver. 24 it appears, that the helper was in Jialy; for 
he writes salutations from the Christians of Italy. The expla- 
nation “those who have fled from Italy” (Bleek, &c.) cannot 
well be admitted, because then it had been strange that only 
these and not also the other Christians who lived in the place 
where the epistle was written, should have sent by the writer 
salutations to the readers. The azo is easily explained; with 
less propriety could he have said év, if he himself was in Italy ; 
if he had said “the saints in Italy,” he would thus have desig- 
nated these so objectively, as to make it appear that he himself 
was not also in Italy. Hence he chooses the preposition dzré. 
“The saints of Italy salute you;” those who are natives of 
Italy, those who are there at home, as opposed to himself, who 
indeed was in Italy, but was not of Italy. Thus the Greek 
says (comp. Tholuck on the passage) ot ad yijs and of amd 
Jaracons, “the travellers by land, the travellers by sea,” so 
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Polyb. 5, 86, 10, of do tis ’ANeEavdpelas Bacineis, the Alex- 
andrian kings. Comp. also Acts xvii. 3. Tholuck, indeed, 
has still a difficulty. Why does the author not say a7ré ‘Paws ? 
First, because he would write salutations from all the churches 
of Italy; secondly, because he himself, as we will afterwards 
see, was not at Rome. 

The concluding verses of the Epistle lead us naturally to 
the critical inquiry respecting its date, aim, and author, which 
inquiry, having now made ourselves familiar with the contents 
of the Epistle, we intend to conduct in an appendix. 
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ON THE DATE, DESTINATION, AND AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


CTA PartehyRe ek Re Sul 
THE CIRCLE OF READERS. 


In the want of a superscription or address, in the highly 
systematic distribution of the matter into very distinctly defined 
sections, the themes of which are in every case formally inti- 
mated, as well as in the marked separation of the hortotary 
sections from the theoretical, finally, in the difficulty of the 
diction, the terseness of the sentiments, and that subtlety of 
argumentation in which much is: really only indicated, and con- 
necting links are left to be supplied by the reader’s reflection 
(and his diligent comparison of the Old Testament with the 
epistle)—in all these respects the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
distinguished from all the other New Testament epistles, and 
considering all these peculiarities we may well say (what Berger’ 
has said with substantial truth, although in a wrong way), that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is no epistle in the true and proper 
sense, or at least is no epistle in the ordinary sense. The author 
on his part has not surrendered himself to the free and unre- 
strained effusion of his thoughts, cares, wishes and feelings in 
this writing (as Paul does even in the most systematic of his 
epistles, that to the Romans), but he has worked out and 
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elaborated it according to a well-considered plan, so that he 
evidently subordinates the subjective flow of his thoughts and 
feelings to this objective plan. The strict order of his argu- 
mentation is never broken in upon by overflowing emotions (as 
is done for example in Rom. i. 22 ss.; ii. 1 and 3 ss, and 24; ill. 
5 and 9; vii. 24; xi. 33, &c.). The readers on their part could 
not possibly have understood the Epistle to the Hebrews if, like 
the rest of the New Testament epistles, it had been read a 
single time before an assembly of the Church; the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in order to be understood, must be gone through 
section by section, slowly, carefully, and repeatedly, with continual 
comparison of the Old Testament passages cited in it and their 
connexion. Upon this the author has evidently reckoned. 

It was then no ordinary epistle ; it was more than an epistle, 
it had in reality something of the nature of a theological treatise, 
and in so far Berger is certainly right. But he evidently went 
too far when he thought that the Epistle to the Hebrews was a 
mere treatise written not at all for a definite circle of readers, but 
for the entire Christian, or at least Jewish Christian public 
(something in the same way as the Gospel of Matthew). He 
found himself in this case driven to the unnatural supposition, 
that the appendix chap. xiii. 22—25 was first added supplemen- 
tarily by one who was sending the treatise on to some other 
churches. But by this nothing is gained. For not merely in 
the appendix, but also in the epistle itself (chap. xiii. 19) personal 
relations of the author to the readers are presupposed, and more- 
over, the style of the exhortation points to a quite definite class 
of readers. Not only is it a very special error or spiritual 
malady that is counteracted throughout the entire epistle, not 
only must an exact acquaintance with the spiritual state of the 
readers be presupposed in the hortatory parts, but in the passage 
chap. v. 12 it is even indicated that the readers collectively had 
passed over to Christianity together at one and the same time, 
and in chap. vi. 10 and chap. x. 32, ss., reference is made to 
their former conduct, their former fortitude in the faith as con- 
trasted with their present faintheartedness,—limitations of so 
definite a kind that we cannot suppose a whole church to be 
addressed, but only a very narrow and definite circle of indi- 
viduals. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, then, deviates from the nature of 
an epistle, in so far as relates to the manner in which its contents 
‘are represented ; but it is an epistle in so far as relates to the 
destination for a definite circle of readers. 

That we are to seek for this circle of readers among the 
Jewish Christians is, in the main, self-evident from the con- 
tents of the epistle; nay more, we are at liberty to seek these 
Jewish Christians only in Jerusalem. The import of the epistle 
as a whole, and in its particular parts, has indeed the one practical 
aim of convincing the readers that it was no misfortune, and in 
no way dangerous as regards the salvation of their soul, to be ea- 
cluded from the temple and the temple worship, andto make it clear 
to them that the central point for the Israelite who believes in the 
Messiah does not lie in Israelitism or Leviticism, but in Mes- 
siaism. The readers, therefore, did not only participate with 
many Jewish Christians living out of Jerusalem in the common 
erroneous notion that the J oe theocracy with its ritual was 
the main concern, and that the Messiah was sent only on account 
of it, and therefore for those who have part in it, not indeed 
as a secondary thing, but still only, so to speak, as a reward 
and a gift testifying complacency with this theocracy. Not 
only ins they not yet comprehended that the Jewish theocracy 
was rather established on account of the Messiah, and the 
Messiah sent on account of the whole world. But to this theo- 
retically erroneous view there was added, in their case, the 
practical danger of being really and truly shut out from the 
temple-worship ; nay, it was this danger, evidently, that first 
awakened and called out the theoretical error. For the whole 
polemical aim of the epistle is directed not against conscious 
heretics and blameable heresy (as, for example, that of the 
Epistle to the Galatians), but against an aberration which had 
its root in doOévera.—The readers were too weak, too unde- 
veloped in faith and knowledge to be able to bear and to over- 
come the terrible feeling of being shut out from the old theocratical 
sanctuary. Hence the theoretical statements of the epistle have 
an altogether unpolemical thetical form, they are milk for the 
weak (chap. v. 12); what of polemical is in it is directed solely 
against the sin of faintheartedness, never against intentional 
error.—But that practical danger could exist in this form only 
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with such Jewish Christians as lived in Jerusalem itself. Else- 
where in Palestine and among the dispersion errors might arise 
similar to that in the Galatian Church, but never could those 
circumstances exist out of which such an involuntary fear of 
exclusion might spring. For where no temple was, there the fear 
of exclusion from the temple could not praciically be felt. To 
be excluded from a local synagogue could in itself be regarded 
as no misfortune, as the constitution of synagogues was entirely 
a matter of freedom (they arose in Jerusalem between 460 and 
480), and the Jewish Christians very soon everywhere separated 
themselves from the synagogal communion ; besides, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews of an excommunication from 
Jewish synagogues, but of exclusion from the temple-and altar 
and the Israelitish theocratic church as a whole. Such could be 
practically felt only in Jerusalem itself. (Comp. Bleek i. p. 29.) 

True, in one respect the excommunication from the temple 
might affect Jewish Christians out of Jerusalem, namely, when 
they came to Jerusalem to any of the three great festivals and 
then found the temple closed against them. But if the author 
had had such Christians in view, he would certainly have given 
more prominence in the epistle to the feast of the Passover, of 
Pentecost, and of Tabernacles, and have shown that these were 
dispensable, while he rather puts the ritual of those feasts quite in 
the background, and places in the foreground only the sacrifice 
of atonement. The readers, then, are certainly to be sought for 
in Jerusalem. 

But again, it cannot have been the entire church in Jerusalem 
for which the epistle was intended. Already do the passages 
chap. vi. 10 and chap. x. 32 ss. forbid this; for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that a church, the number of whose members extended 
at all events to thousands, should formerly have been together as 
one man bold and true to their profession, and should afterwards 
have collectively as one man become weak and fainthearted. 
Besides, the passage chap. ii. 3 leads us to think only of such 
readers as had been converted subsequent to the time of Christ’s 
ascension, who, in general, lived at a later period, and who there- 
fore had not themselves been witnesses of the public labours of 
Jesus. Moreover, the passage chap. v. 12, in particular, forbids 
our supposing that the epistle was addressed to that entire church . 
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which was the mother church of all, which numbered among its 
members at all events many who had grown grey in Christianity, 
many who had been the personal disciples of Jesus, and again 
many who had been added at a later period from year to year. 
How could it be said to such a church : “ According to the time 
ye ought already to be teachers, but yourselves need again to 
be instructed?” As regards the time, the members of this 
church were not like each other in respect to the time of their 
conversion, but different to the extent of perhaps thirty years ; 
then it could not be presupposed of several thousands that they 
ought to be teachers; still less would this be said of a church in 
whose bosom there existed in reality many teachers ; least of all 
can it be supposed, that such a church should as a body have so 
retrograded that it again needed milk. All these circumstances, 
taken together with the whole style of representation which 
characterises the epistle, must induce us to understand the words 
chap. v. 12, ye have need that one teach you, as implying that the 
readers were in reality again taken under instruction, ae. that the 
epistle was intended for a limited circle of neophytes in Jerusalem, 
who had become timorous lest they should be excluded from the 
temple worship, threatened to withdraw themselves from Chris- 
tianity (chap. x. 25), therefore were taken anew under instruction, 
and for whose instruction the Epistle to the Hebrews was to form a 
sort of guide. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
TIME OF COMPOSITION. 


When this epistle was written can be determined only in- 
directly and by approximation, and this too only by the most 
careful consideration both of the import of the epistle as a whole, 
and of its particular intimations. The import of the epistle as a 
whole leads, as has been already shewn, to the conclusion, that 

i This teaching cannot be referred to the doctrines contained in the 


Epistle to the Hebrews itself. For it has for its object the orovyeia, 
which are no¢ taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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access to the temple and temple worship was either rendered. 
difficult or altogether forbidden to the readers. This circum- 
stance, however, yields a pretty certain terminus a quo, a point of 
time before which the epistle can certainly not have been written. 
We learn from Acts xxi. 28—29 that in May 58, when Paul 
came to Jerusalem from his third mission tour, the Jews 
charged him with having taken into the temple along with him 
a Greek, an uncircumcised person, namely, the Gentile Christian 
Trophimus, and thereby having profaned the holy place. Now, 
whether this was an intentional pretext, or, as appears, from 
ver. 29 (évouufov), a mere mistake, so much, at all events, may 
be inferred from the nature of the accusation, as also chiefly 
from ver. 24, that at that time Jewish Christians, as circumcised 
and as native Israelites, were not prohibited from going into the 
temple. The Epistle to the Hebrews must therefore have been 
written after the year 58, but it cannot have been written very 
soon after the event recorded in Acts xxi. There must have 
been an interval during which the hatred of the Jews against 
Christianity rose to a degree considerably higher. 

As the extreme terminus ad quem, the year 66 offers itself, 
which was the first year of the Jewish war. That the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
appears not only from those particular passages in which the 
Leyitical ritual is spoken of as still subsisting (chap. ix. 8, x. 1), 
but, even if we had not those passages, might be inferred, with 
undoubted certainty, from the import and the practical aim of 
the epistle. We must evidently come down a series of years 
from that extreme terminus ad quem ; it is not probable that the 
epistle was written immediately before the beginning of the war, 
when the external fermentation and decomposition of the Israel- 
itish national life had already come to a height. The circum- 
stances presupposed in the epistle resemble much more the 
first beginning of that fermentation than its completion. 

Certain *jyoupevor had already, we know, suffered martyrdom 
(chap. xii. 7); the readers themselves, also, had already suffered 
loss in their earthly possessions (chap. x. 34), and many of their 
fellow-believers had been imprisoned ; they themselves, however, 
had not yet needed to strive even unto blood (chap. xii. 4, comp. 
our remarks on the passage). On the other hand, it is taken 
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for granted everywhere in the hortatory portions, that severer 
persecutions may come, nay, will come ; the readers are systemati- 
cally prepared for these, and exhorted to submit to the sufferings 
that were ‘before them as a discipline from God (xii. 5 ss.), not 
to become fainthearted (x. 38 s.), to persevere in patience (x. 
36), to imitate the faith of the martyrs (xiii. 7), and, like Christ 
and all the Old Testament saints, to keep fixedly and alone 
before their eye the future goal, the entrance into the holiest of 
all (chap. xi. and chap. xii. 1—3). Do we find, now, traces of 
the condition of the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem growing 
worse after the year 58? First of all, the persecution under 
_ Nero in July 64 may be mentioned, which, although it did not 
extend over the orbis terrarum, must yet have reacted also on 
Palestine. Were the Jews already full of bitterness against the 
Christians, and was their fury restrained from arbitrary out- 
breaks only by the power of the Romans, then the Neronic 
persecution would certainly be a signal for them which would 
not require to be given a second time. To persecute these 
Christians who were now held to be criminals against Cesar, 
was no longer wrong, and would bring with it no danger. These 
Christians, whose leaders, Peter and Paul, had been murdered 
so shortly after each other as criminals and rebels, had no claim 
to, and no hope of, protection on the part of the Romans. Cer- 
tainly, then, there began in the summer or harvest of the year 
64 a season of aggravated persecution for the Christians of Jeru- 
salem. 

But this aggravation was not the first since the year 58. 
Already, under the procuratorship of Porcius Festus (60—62), 
according to the accounts of that period which Josephus has 
left behind him, the unbridled spirit of the Jews rose to a height 
hitherto unknown. Already in the year 57 (comp. Wiesler’s 
Chron. d. Apgsch., p. 79) a first attempt at insurrection on a 
large scale was made, that of the Sicarii, but was put down 
(Acts xxi. 38; Jos. Antiq., xx. 8, 5 s.; bell. jud. ii. 13, 3 s.) 5 
under Festus, again, arose the multitude of Goetes and false 
Messiahs ; the fever of false Maccabeism raged widely, and ate 
into the vitals of a people become inwardly corrupt and morally 
dissolute. The Roman scourge came down ever more heavily 


on the subdued rebels (Jos. Antiq. xxiv. 5; xxv. 8). We can 
2B 
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easily see now, how the Christians as “ adherents of a Messiah” 
must have been exposed to the suspicion of the Gentile magis- 
trates, who it can hardly be supposed would investigate with any 
great care into the nature and character of each particular 
Messiah, but in whose eyes all hope of a Messiah and all speak- 
ing of a Messiah must soon have been stamped as unlawful, and 
scouted as a Jewish association for treasonable purposes, after some 
dozen of Messiahs had, one after another, put themselves forth 
as agitators and rebels. How easy in these circumstances must 
it have become for the Jews to blacken the Christians in the 
eyes of the Romans, or to obtain a bill of indemnity for any 
arbitrary persecutions of the Jews! It is certain, then, that the 
year 60 or 61 formed an epoch of increased trouble to the 
Christians, and Josephus expressly relates (Antiq. xx., ix. 1) 
that after the departure of Festus, and before the arrival of his 
successor Albinus, the Apostle James, the son of Alphaeus, was 
stoned at the instigation of the high priest, Annas the younger. 
This murder was certainly the signal for something further. 
Accordingly in the year 62, the difficulties of the Christians 
in Jerusalem began to increase, and in the harvest of 64 there 
was a second and still greater ageravation of them. We can 
suppose, therefore, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
either late in the summer of 64—in which case the passage chap. 
xiii. 7 will refer to the death of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which, as we have seen, is not absolutely impossible—or it might 
have been written in the year 62 or 63, after the death of James 
the son of Alphaeus—in which case the passage chap. xiii. 7 
would have to be referred chiefly to James the son of Alphaeus, 
whose mere name must of itself, however, have reminded the 
readers of the earlier death of James the son of Zebedee. We 
may, in the meantime, choose either of these two dates, although 
the passage chap. xii. 7 is certainly capable of a simpler explana- 
tion according to the latter supposition, for then the author would 
allude to the martyrdom of men who had actually suffered death 
before the eyes of the readers, and were therefore patterns to them 
of faith in the proper sense of the term, and who also in the 
strictest sense had been »jyovmevor in the church at Jerusalem: 
(The readers might thus have witnessed the death even of James 
the son of Zebedee, although they were still at that time Jews. 
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And he, too, might be reckoned among the sryovpevoe tuav be- 
cause he had laboured in the church with which the readers had 
since become connected, and as one of the Apostles whose divine 
calling they acknowledged since their conversion.) 

Let us see, now, whether the passage chap. xiii. 23 gives any 
more definite information as to the time when the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written. Timothy had been in prison, and had just 
recovered his freedom when the epistle was written, or at least 
when it was sent off. At the same time, we have gathered from 
the passage chap. xiii. 23—24 that the person who wrote or 
worked out the epistle was free, was in Italy, in a different 
place, however, from Timothy (if Timothy, who has just been 
set free, comes to him soon he will set out with him to the east), 

~that, on the other hand, the proper author of the epistle from 
whom the material (but not the diction, comp. chap. xiii. 22) 
emanates, and in whose name the epistle on to chap. xii. 21 is 
written, was by no means so independent as to be able to set out 
as soon as he might please to Jerusalem, but was so restrained 
by the circumstances of some kind or other in which he was 
involuntarily placed, that he exhorted his readers (chap. xiii. 
19) to pray God that he might be again restored to them. 

Now, when could Timothy have been in prison in Italy2—During 
the imprisonment of the Apostle Paul at Rome, several of his 
helpers were involved in the judicial procedure against him and 
detained for a whilein custody ; so Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and 
Epaphras (Philem. xxiii.) It is not impossible that Timothy, 
also, might have been kept in confinement at that time. When 
the Apostle Paul wrote the epistles to the Colossians and Philip- 
pians Timothy was actually with him (Col.i.1; Phil. i. 1; ii. 
19). True, the Apostle does not precisely designate him as his 
fellow-prisoner, and makes no precise mention of an imprisonment 
of Timothy ; but even the circumstance that the epistle to the 
Philippians was written precisely in the name of Paul and 
Timothy (i. 1), and that Timothy, thereby, joins in the thanks- 
giving for the gift which was sent eis ypeav—this circumstance 
almost warrants the reférence, that Timothy was imprisoned 
together with Paul. Just because the Apostle throughout the 
whole epistle speaks in Ais own person, addresses his exhortations 


in his own name, speaks chap. iii. 4 ss. of his own — exclusively 
‘ 2B2 
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of his own—former circumstances, because, in a word Timothy 
has no part in the contents of the writing,—that superscription 
Paul and Timothy servants of Jesus Christ would properly have 
had no meaning if it did not point to this, that the occasion of 
the epistle—the gift which had been received—equally concerned 
Timothy and Paul,! and this, indeed, is only conceivable on the 
supposition that Timothy shared in the fate of Paul as a prisoner. 
The analogous passage Col. i. 1 would then have a similar expla- 
nation. This supposition is confirmed, however, by the passage 
Phil. ii. 19. Paul hopes that he will be able soon to send Timothy 
into the East. Why is this an object of hope to him? If Timothy 
was free, then he might simply have determined to send him 
thither. He hopes to send him, so soon as he knows how it may 
go with his own case (ver. 23), and, in the same way, he hopes 
or “trusts” (ver. 24) that *he Lord will soon procure free- 
dom for himself “also.” These words, that [ also myself shall 
come shortly, are so parallel with the words I hope to send Timothy 
shortly unto you, that it is not too bold to suppose, that Timothy 
also, who “as a son with the father hath served with me” (ver. 
22), and who alone of all has not sought his-own (ver. 20, 21), 
was involved in the procedure against Paul and imprisoned. If 
Timothy had been free, why did not Paul send him at once with 
Epaphroditus, or rather why did he not send him instead of Epaph- 
roditus, who (ver. 27) had just recovered from a deadly disease ? 

It is not to be supposed that we adduce these passages as 
affording a conclusive proof that Timothy was at that time in 
prison with Paul, but we think we have only shown from them 
the possibility that he may have been at that time in prison. The 
Epistle to the Philippians was written in the year 62, at all events 
before the third year of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, where his 
situation became worse. Now, if the setting at liberty of Timothy 
recorded in Heb. xiii. 23 is identical with that which Paul hopes 
for in Phil. ii. 19, then the Epistle to the Hebrews was written 
somewhere towards the end of the year 62, therefore just after 
the death of James the son of Alphaeus. 


1 The circumstance that Timothy may, perhaps, have written the 
epistle to the Philippians as Taxtypados does not suffice to explain 
the superscription Phil. i. 1. The tachygraphist never wrote his name in 
the superseription along with that of Paul. 
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If this were the only time when an imprisonment of Timothy 
in Italy is conceivable, then would the choice which was left open 
above, between the year 62 and the year 64, be thereby already 
determined. But Timothy, after having been actually sent by 
Paul into the East, was urgently entreated by Paul (2 Tim. iv. 
21), whose case in the meanwhile (during the first half of the 
year 63) had taken a very serious turn, to come back to him 
before the harvest of 63. We may be sure that he complied 
with this request of his “father.” Then, however, it is possible 
that he himself was involved in the procedure against Paul,— 
possible also, that after Paul’s death he was taken prisoner in the 
persecution under Nero (July 64.) Jn short, an imprisonment of 
Timothy in Italy may likewise be conceived of as possible in the 
year 64; only, that his being again set at liberty is less probable 
on this occasion than in the year 62. 

We have therefore not yet got beyond the alternative between 
the harvest of 62 and late in the summer of 64. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews might have been written at either of these two points 
of time. The inquiry as to the author will, perhaps, be the first 
thing to throw a clearer light on the question. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
WHETHER WRITTEN ORIGINALLY IN GREEK. 


Before we can proceed to the inquiry respecting the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there is still a preliminary question 
which must be settled, namely, whether this epistle was really 
written originally in Greek, or whether it is not merely a transla- 
tion or a reproduction of an Aramaic original. ‘There is nothing 
in the epistle itself that could lead to the raising of such a ques- 
tion ; but a series of Church Fathers speak of an original Aramaic 
writing, and therefore we are not at liberty entirely to evade the 
question. 

The most ancient of these Fathers is Clemens of Alexandria, 
of whom Eusebius relates (vi. 14), that in his Hypotyposes he 
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has undertaken érutetunpévas Sunyjoes (investigations) respect- 
ing all the books of the Holy Scripture, and in regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has come to the conclusion : Ilavdou meév 
etvar, yeypad0ar é ‘EBpaiows “EBpaich dwovj, Aoveay dé dido- 
times ait ucOepunvedoarta éxdodvas Tots “EXAnow d0ev Tov 
aitoy xpta ebpioxecOar Kata THY épunvelav Tabrys TE THs emLo- 
Tons Kal Tov mpatewv. But the last words of this citation show 
clearly enough how Clement arrived at this view. It is not a tra- 
dition which he follows, but a scientific conjecture which he raises. 
The dissimilarity in style between this epistle and the epistles of 
Paul, and its similarity to the writings of Luke, struck him 
(justly) ; he perceived that the epistle cannot have come from Paul 
in this form; but as the general tradition of the East (as we shall 
see in the following chapter) named Paul as the author, Clement 
was led to ask: May not the epistle in its present form in reality, 
perhaps, have proceeded from another—from Luke? Wherefore 
not, he thought; how very possible is it that Paul wrote’ to 
those Aramaic speaking Jewish Christians in their own language, 
and that a disciple of Paul (for example Luke himself, whose 
style so much resembles that of the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
afterwards worked out the epistle for a wider circle of readers.— 
But that Clement here in reality gives only a subjective conjec- 
ture, and not an ecclesiastical tradition, appears most clearly 
from this, that his disciple Origen departs from the supposition 
of an originaily Aramaic writing, although he retains the sub- 
stance of Clement’s view. He, too, notices (in Euseb. vi. 25) the 
difference in style between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Pauline epistles; he, too, does not venture to carry back that 
epistle in its present form directly to Paul; but he can explain 
this phenomenon by a simpler (and indeed a far more probable) 
conjecture, namely, by the supposition that Paul did not verbally 
dictate this epistle, but only delivered in free oral discourse the 
thoughts and the development of the thoughts, the composi- 
tion and elaboration of which he left over to one of his disciples 
(Ta pév vorpwata Tod aroaToNou eoTiv’ 7) Se Ppdors Kal 4 avvOects 
aToMVnpmovevaavTos TIWOS TA ATOTTONKA Kal waTrEpEl TYOAOY- 


1‘EBpaixn pov) denotes here of course not the ancient Hebrew, which 


indeed was intelligible only to the learned Jews, but the Aramaic. 
Comp. Acts xxii. 2. 
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padhicavtos ta elpnucva vd rod SiSacKddov.) Origen would 
certainly not have fallen upon this method of solving the ques- 
tion, if there had been in existence a tradition in any degree to be 
depended on in favour of an originally Aramaic writing ; for then 
he would not have at all needed this new conjecture. That he 
thought it necessary to modify the opinion of Clement can be 
explained only on the ground that this was only an opinion, 
only a subjective supposition. We certainly meet this supposi- 
tion also in later Church Fathers. Eusebius himself also repeats 
it (iil. 38); he speaks, however, so entirely in the same way as 
Clement—in like manner adducing the internal grounds which 
are in its favour—that it is apparent he is there only stating the 
conjectures of others. (‘ESpatou yap Sia tis watpiov yAwOTTNS 
éyypddos @miArnKoTos Tod IlavXov, of wev Tov évayyerlatnv 
Aovkay, ot Sé tov Kdjpevtra—Clement of Rome—éppnvedcas 
Néyouor THY ypapyv: 5 Kal waddov eln av adnOes TO TOV Gworov 
THS Ppdoews Yapaxtihpa THv Te TOD KXypevtos éemictody Kal THY 
mpos EBpalovs aroceteyv x.t.a.) That this conjecture was one 
which he had adopted from others and not the one which was 
familiar to Eusebius, Bleek has already justly inferred from the 
fact that Eusebius elsewhere speaks as if the Greek Epistle to the 
Hebrews comes from Paul. (In his Comm. on Psalm ii. 7 he 
says that Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, has made use of 
the LX X., with which as a vououabys he was well acquainted.) 

Jerome, too, (Script. Eccl. 5) says : seripserat Paulus, ut Heb- 
raeus Hebraeis, Hebraice, ut ea quae eloquenter scripta fuerant 
in Hebraeo, eloquentius verterentur in Graecum ; but Jerome 
also adds: et hance causam esse, quod a ceteris Pauli epistolis 
discrepare videatur. (Later, also, we meet the same view in 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, and Johannes Damascenus.) But it 
is always evidently the old conjecture of Clement which in every case 
recommended itself on the simple ground, that every one noticed 
the dissimilarity in style between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Pauline epistles. 

The Church Fathers inform us respecting another book of the 
New Testament that it was written originally in Aramaic, namely, 
the Gospel of Matthew. But we must beware of placing these 
two accounts parallel with each other. In the case of Matthew 
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the tradition respecting its Aramaic origin begins with the 
Presbyter John (comp. my Kritik. der evang. Geschichte p. 767 
ss.), and continues through the whole series of the Church 
Fathers without being encumbered by the faintest trace of an 
opposite tradition ; nay, it is confirmed by the abundant traces 
of the existence of a “ Gospel to the Hebréws” distinct from the 
Greek one of Matthew, which was still used without hesitation 
in the first centuries even by the Catholic Church, and only 
gradually came to be the sole possession of the Nazarites and 
Ebionites, and in their hands was greatly vitiated ; finally, even 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew bears, throughout, an Aramaic 
colouring, and has quite the nature of a reproduction of an 
Aramaic original (although not of a verbal translation). Thus 
for example it has only one paranomasia (Matt. vi. 16), and 
this, too, of such a kind as that it may have arisen uncon- 
sciously (comp. my Kritik. der evang. Geschichte p. 764— 
766). 

It is altogether different with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The scanty series of notices respecting its Aramaic original 
begins, as we have seen, very late, and begins with an evident 
conjecture, which was afterwards readily adopted by others on 
internal grounds. 'There is nowhere the faintest trace of an 
Aramaic original of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and our Greek 
Epistle to the Hebrews is, in fine, so original throughout, so 
evidently thought in Greek, both in form and import, that the 
supposition of its having arisen from an Aramaic original 
becomes at once an impossibility. 

To begin with what is most external, we would refer to the 
multitude of Greek paranomasias and plays upon words, of 
which only some (for example drroté£ar and dvuTdtaktoy, ii. 
85 amdtwp, aurjtwp, vil. 3; éyyifopev, éyyvos, vii. 19 and 22; 
Tapapeverv, pévewv, Vil. 23—24; sjynoapevos, iyiacOn, x. 29, 
&c.) could have arisen unconsciously in the hands of a trans- 
lator, while the most are certainly intended (for example 
TOAUPEPOS Kal TouTpOTTS, i. 1; Ewabev ad’ dv éraber, v. 8; 
xadod Te Kab xaxod, v.14; Bowpwace Kal mopact, ix. 10; ddap- 
Tov, op@v, Xi. 27; pévovoay, wéAdovcap xiii. 14, &e.). All that 
can be directly inferred, indeed, from this mass of paranomasias 
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is, that our epistle cannot be the literal translation of an 
Aramaic original; that it may have been a free reproduction 
of such an original is not thereby set aside. 

This reproduction, however, must have been executed in so free 
manner that, in the form and structure of the periods, as well 
as in the transference of the ideas, the writer has not bound 
himself down to the original; for the construction of the periods 
is so genuinely Greek, so rich, so fine, the language is so select 
and expresses modifications of ideas so delicate (for example 
petploTrabetv, evrepiotatos, piclatrodocia, &c.), that there are 
no Aramaic ideas and words whatever to which these Greek 
ones would correspond. The writer must, therefore, have en- 
tively recast his original—and that not merely as regards the 
form, but also the matter. All the argumentations are so 
fine, so closely knit and interwoven with the grammatical 
form of the finely constructed period, that if this form was not 
possible in the Aramaic original, then must also the entire 
development of the thought have been different. Compare 
for example Heb. chap. i. 1—3; chap. ii. 2—4 and 9, 10, and 
14, 153" chaps iii. 1,,.21s8; chap. iv.'9 and. 6, 7;. chap. \v. 
7—10; chap. vii. 5—12, and ss. Let any one only try to 
render back these passages into the poor Aramaic language, and 
he will be convinced that more than the half of the sentiments, 
but chiefly and entirely their fine connexion, would be lost. 

To this is to be added, finally, the use which is made of the 
LXX. We have seen in the particular passages that the 
argumentations based on Old Testament citations are substan- 
tially correct, and really founded on the sense which those 
citations have in the original. But we have in like manner 
seen, that those argumentations, in respect of form, correspond 
to the words and expressions used in the L.XX, even in those 
instances in which the Septuagint, although rightly rendering 
the sentiment as a whole, yet does not correspond to the most 
direct grammatical sense of the Hebrew original. Thus, for 
example in chap. vii. 8, the argumentation is based on the 
word érotdccewv, which does not occur at all in the Hebrew 
original of the psalm. In like manner chap. iv. 5 s.; chap. x. 
5—17, &c. These argumentations also the writer must have 
entirely recast. ; 
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In short, the entire Epistle to the Hebrews is in form and 
matter thought out in Greek. Granted that it really had an 
Aramaic writing for its basis, our Greek Epistle to the Hebrews 
would still not be a reproduction of this original writing, but an 
entirely new and original writing, to which the Aramaic writing 
bore the relation of a mere preparatory work, and we should not 
be at liberty to say: “The Epistle to the Hebrews was ori- 
ginally written in Aramaic,” but more correctly would have to 
say: “The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews made use of 
another writing of similar import, which happened to be written 
in Aramaic, as a preparatory work.” But herewith the whole 
conjecture vanishes, Tor there are no positive grounds for this 
conjecture, and, thus modified, it would not even serve the end 
which it was intended to serve by Clement of Alexandria. If Paul 
had intended to deliver in writing to the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews a scheme of contents for the epistle which was to. be 
written, in order that this author might carry tt out, he would at 
least not have written this scheme in the Aramaic language. | If, 
however, Paul or any one else had written and sent an Aramaic 
epistle to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, and some other 
(Luke or any one else) had set himself to translate it into Greek 
for the more general use of all Christians, he would have really 
translated it, and not have made something quite different out 
of it. 

The conjecture of Clement, therefore, is mere conjecture, and 
indeed it is not even fitted to explain the coincidence of the un- 
Pauline style and the oriental tradition of the Pauline author- 
ship. In no danger of being misled by this conjecture, we can 
now pass to the inquiry respecting the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


CAAP TH REO Ueto: 
THE WRITER. A) EXTERNAL TESTIMONIES. 


On directing our view, first of all, to the external testimonies 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, we encounter the striking 
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phenomenon, that the entire Eastern Church decidedly and from 
the very first holds the epistle to be Pauline, while the Western 
either makes no use of it until the time of the Arian controversy, 
or, if it uses it, does not reckon it among the Pauline epistles, or, 
finally, Tale it to be decidedly ark Paniline! The Eastern Church 
had no other opinion than that Paul was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. As the first witness Clemens Romanus (A.D. 96) 
is wont to be adduced, who has certainly a greater number of 
allusions to the Epistle to the Hebrews than to any other epistle 
of the New Testament. (In the 36th chapter of his Epistle to 
the Corinthians he gives pretty large and literal extracts from 
Heb. i. 4, ss.; more than once he repeats the words Heb. iii. 2, 
&c. &e. See the passages in Kirchhofer’s “Quellensammlung zur 
Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Kanons,” p. 233—238.) 
But nowhere does Clement name the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
nowhere does he name Paul as its author. Now, as there is no 
necessity for supposing that his partiality for this epistle was 
occasioned by his partiality for the person of its author, seeing that 
the contents of the epistle might quite as well account for this 
partiality—further, as the person of the author might have been 
especially dear to Clement even although he had not been Paul 
himself, but one of those fellow-labourers mentioned in Phil. iv. 8, 
it follows that no certain conclusion can be drawn from Clement’s 
partiality for the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he recognised this 
epistle as Pauline. Still less, indeed, can any inference be drawn 
against its having been written by Paul from the fact that 
Clement does not name the title and author. For, in his allu- 
sions to the Epistles to the Thessalonians (Clem, 1 Cor. xxxvili.), 
Galatians (1 Cor. xlix.), ii iil 
—xlvi.), Colossians (chap. xxi.), Ephesians (chap. xlvi.), Timothy 
(chap. xxix.), &c., he also names not the title and author; only 
(in chap. xlvii.) when he cites the first of Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthians does he remind the Corinthians—having special 
occasion to do so—of that which Paul had already written 
to them. 

The series of properly Oriental witnesses for the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins with Pantaenus. 
Clement of Alexandria appeals to him, the paxdpios mpeoBv- 
repos, for the information that Paul had put no inscription to the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, because he did not wish to urge his 
apostolical authority on the Jewish Christians. (’Hén dé as 6 
paxdpos @deye mpecBurepos, éerel, 6 Kipios amroaTohos Gy TOD 
mavtokpatopos, amectadn pos “EBpaious, Sud peTpoTnta oO 
Iladdos, ds dv eis Ta COvn arrectarpévos, ovK éyypaher éavTov 
EBpatov amcatonor, Sia Te THY TOs TOV KUPLOV TYLAD, dua Te TOY 
éx mepiovatas Kal Tots ‘EBpatou éructédndew eOvav KnpuKa ovtTa 
«al amootoxov.) In like manner Dionysius of Alexandria (in 
Euseb. vi. 41: "E&é«dwov S€ kal trraveyopovv ot aderdot Kat 
tiv dprayiy TOV UTapXOVT@Y, dmoiws éxetvous ots Kal IIad- 
Ros €uaptipnoe, wETA Yapas mpocgedéEavto, comp. Heb. x- 
34.) In like manner, Alexander of Alexandria (in Socr. i. 3, 
Theodoret. h. e. i. 4.) Methodius of Lycia (A.D. 290) conviy. 
decem virginum, oratio 10, pag. 96 and 116, cites the passages 
Heb. x. 1 and xii. 1 with the words cata tov dmdcroXov and 
Kata Tov didsdoKcadrov ITaddov. A Synod held in Antioch about 
the year 264 against Paul of Samosata, cites in its Synodal 
writing ‘(in Mansi coll. conc. tom. 1. pag. 1036) the passage 
Heb. xi. 26 as the words of Paul. That Clement of Alexandria 
held Paul to be at least the original author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, nay, that it was just the tradition respecting the 
Pauline authorship that induced him to devise that conjecture 
about an originally Aramaic writing in order to explain the dif- 
ference in style, we have seen from the passage already adduced 
(in Euseb. vi. 14), in which, indeed, he appeals also to Pantaenus 
in support of its having been written by Paul. In another 
passage, also (Strom. vi. p. 645), he cites the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as Pauline (Evel cal IIatnos ev tais émictonais 
ob pirocopiav SiaBddrov gaivetat....... °H wadw, ¢$not, 
xpelav éxete Tod SiddoKew buds, Tiva Ta oTouyeia, &c. Heb. v. 12 
—acattas Kal tots && “EXdjvev éeriotpépovot Koroocaedor 
Prérete &e.—Col. iv. 8.)—Origen likewise cites the epistle as 
Pauline (comm. in Joh. opp. iv. p. 60: «al év TH apds ‘E 8paious 
6 abtos ILadxos dyow:'—then follows Heb. i. 1—2 ;—in like 
manner in his comm. in ep. ad Roman. opp. iv. p. 579 and 659.) 
Origen too was driven only by this general tradition, of the Pauline 
authorship to that conjecture which has been formerly mentioned, 
and which (in Euseb. vi. 25) he expresses in the following words : 
‘O xapaxrip THs NéEcws THs mpds ‘EBpalous eruyeypaypévys eric~ 
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TOANS OVK EXEL TO EV NOY, LOLOTLKOV TOD ATrOTTOAOL, 6peoynoar- 
TOS avTOV LOLwTND Elva TH NOY@, TOUTécTL TH dpdaes AAXA éoTIV 
n eTUTTOAN cuVOécer THS NEEEWS EMANViKWTEpA, TAS 6 ETLTTAaMEVOS 
Kpivew ppdoewy Svahopas 6poroyjaat av. ILandw 6é ad, btu Ta 
VONMATA THS eTLaTOAHS Oavpacia éorTt, Kal ov SevTEpa THY aTroc- 
TOMKOY Omodoyoupevav ypaypaTov, Kal TODTO av cupdyoas civar 
adnOes TAs 6 TpocéxwY TH dvayvecel TH aToTTONLKH.— Hyw 6é 
aTropawwopmevos ETroip’ Av, OTL TA fev VOnwATA TOD aTroTTONOU éoTlY 
7 O€ Hpdows Kal ) cvVGeots ATropynpovetcaVTos TIVOS TA GTrOGTO- 
ALKA, Kal @oTEpEL TYOAOYpadyaavTos TA elpnudva LTO TOD 
didackdrov. Ei rus ody éxcAnoia éyer TavTHY THY éTLaTONHY OS 
ITaxrov, arn evdoxeito Kai eri TOUT" od yap eiKh of apyator 
avdpEes @S Ilatdov abriy mapavedoxact. <All the following 
Greek Church Fathers name the epistle as Paul’s : Eusebius 
places it in his canon among the Pauline epistles (EKuseb. tii. 25, 
see farther on this below), in like manner Antonius, Athanasius, 
Didymus, Theophilus of Alexandria, the two Gregories, Basilius, 
Epiphanius, James of Nisibis Gn Galland. bibl. patr. tom. 5. p. 
16 and 53), Ephraim of Syria, the two Cyrils, Chryrostom, &c. 
Nevertheless, some have ventured to call in question the 
antiquity and unanimity of this oriental tradition. Bleek (i. p. 
108) thinks that by the dpyatou. avdpes to whom Origen refers 
might also be meant merely, Pantaenus and Clement of Alexan- 
dria; not only, however, is it improbable that Origen should 
have designated these his immediate predecessors and teachers by 
so vague an expression, but the usus linguae is directly against 
this. (For example, Eusebius il. 1, where he narrates the death 
of the Apostles, says: kal tadTa wév ws€E apyaiwy lotopias 
eipnoOw; in iii. 24, he says, the Gospel of John has had the 
fourth place assigned to it rightly by the apyato.) Chiefly, 
however, is the context conclusive against that interpretation. 
For Clement of Alexandria had not unconditionally held that 
Paul was the immediate author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
how then can this Clement be brought forward among those to 
whom those churches might appeal which held the epistle to be 
directly Pauline? The sense of the passage is plainly this: The 
Alexandrians cannot, indeed, believe that this epistle, with this 
style, was thus composed by Paul himself; but whosoever will yet 
hold Paul to be the immediate and proper author (therefore in 
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opposition to Clement !) we can do nothing against him, since even 
the ancients have handed down the epistle to us as one of 
Pauls.” 

And, accordingly, a second objection also is herewith refuted. 
(Bleek p. 107). In the words ed rus obv éxxAnola éxer TavTyy 
ri émiatoriy &¢ IavdXov there evidently lies the presupposition, 
that only a few churches at that time held the epistle to the 
Hebrews to be a work of Paul. But the question treated of in 
the context of this passage is, not at all, whether the epistle was 
written by Paul or came into existence without Paul having any- 
thing to do with it. That the ancient tradition imputed it to 
Paul was a settled point, and only the certainty of this tradition 
could induce Clement and Origen to form those two conjectures, 
by which the un-Pauline style a¢ variance with the tradition might 
be explained.'—The question with Origen is rather, whether the 
epistle, precisely as we have it in Greek, can have come directly 
from Paul. The old tradition called it Pauline ; the un-Pauline 
style had, however, justly struck the Alexandrians ; it had become 
the settled opinion among them that the epistle in its present 
form could not be directly from Paul ; either it is a translation 
of an Aramaic original (as Clement wrongly supposed), or, ac- 
cording to the preferable conjecture of Origen, Paul did not 
dictate the words of it but gave only the vonyera for it. These 
views, under the influence of the catechist school in Alexandria 
and the neighbourhood, may have been generally spread ; hence 
Origen carelessly mentions them ; but then it may have struck 
him, that this hypothesis might give offence, that there might 
possibly be churches which would zealously maintain the imme- 
diately Pauline origin ; against these, he says, we cannot take any 
steps as the ancient tradition names the epistle simply as one of 
Paul’s. That the words éye. abr} os Iavnov, according to the 
context, form the antithesis, only to the view of Origen, and not to 
an opinion according to which the authorship of Paul would be 
absolutely denied, is indeed clear as the sun. 


} How altogether untenable is the opinion of Bertholdt (Hinleit. iv. 
2914 ss.), that the Alexandrines—those who observed and always so 
strongly urged the wn- Pauline character of the style—were the first who 
raised the conjecture of a Pauline authorship and that “on exegetical 
grounds.” 
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Origen, certainly, also presupposes an absolute denial of the 
Pauline authorship as possible, but only as possible, when (in 
Matth. xxiii. 27) he says : Sed pone, aliquem abdicare epistolam ad 
Hebraeos, quasi non Pauli...sed quid faciat in sermones 
Stephani, &c.? The learned Father may have heard something 
of the Western views concerning the epistle to the Hebrews ; at 
all events, he would not have spoken thus (pone, aliquem) if (as 
Bleek will have it) there had been around him entire churches 
and countries which held the Epistle to the Hebrews to be un- 
Pauline! He there also as well as in ad Afric. chap. ix., distinctly 
takes it for granted that some might feel themselves compelled 
to doubt the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews on internal 
grounds, namely, on account of the passage Heb. xi. 37 (where 
prophets are spoken of who were sawn asunder, while no such 
case is recorded in the canonical books of the Old Testament). 

Again, reference has been made to the fact that Eusebius 
reckons the Epistle to the Hebrews among the antilegomena, 
inasmuch as he relates of Clement of Alexandria that in his 
Strom. he made use of proofs also aro Tov ayTiNeyopwéveu ypadbar, 
namely, from the Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the epistle of Clemens Rom., Barnabas and Judas. 
But that the epistle to the Hebrews is here reckoned among the 
antilegomena is very simply explained from this, that Eusebius 
himself (vi. 25) knew and mentions that some held Luke, others 
Clement of Rome, to be the proper and immediate author of 
it, and that (Euseb. ili. 3; vi. 20) the whole western church 
entirely denied it to be Paul’s. In this sense he might call it an 
avtireyopevov. But how firmly settled that tradition of the 
Pauline authorship in general was in the east is evident from this, 
that Eusebius in his principal passage on the Canon (ili. 25) 
does not adduce the Epistle to the Hebrews among the antilego- 
mena, and was therefore conscious of having already included it 
among the “ émaronais ITavnov ;” accordingly, the same Euse- 
bius cites it as Pauline in not less than twenty-seven passages. 
(Comp. Bleek, p. 149—150, Anm. 173.) 

Finally, the learned and extensively read Jerome, who made 
use of the library of Cesarea, and therewith of the entire 
Christian literature of the first centuries, says, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was ascribed to the Apostle Paul non solum ab 
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ecclesiis orientis, sed ab.omnibus retro ecclesiasticis graect sermonis 
seriptoribus (ep. ad Dard. p. 608). 

Thus, then, the thesis is fully confirmed—that the primitive 
and general tradition of the East is in favour of the Pauline 
authorship. It is also confirmed by the remarkable circum- 
stance, that the Epistle to the Hebrews, as is still evident from 
the numbering of the Kephalaia in the cod. B, originally stood 
between the Epistle to the Galatians and that to the Ephesians, 
and was not till a later period in the fourth century placed after 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians (as in cod. A and C), and still 
later, after the Pastoral Epistles. 

It was altogether different in the West. That bishop of 
Lyons, Irenaeus, who was among the first to follow the prac- 
tice of citing the New Testament writings by their titles and 
authors, has, as is commonly supposed, not at all cited the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, at least not by its title and author ; 
nay, there is a notice, certainly a very late one, to the effect that 
Irenaeus held the Epistle to the Hebrews to be un-Pauline. 
Meanwhile, these points would need a special examination. 
Only the second, viz., that Irenaeus never names the Apostle 
Paul as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is beyond all 
question true. There are serious doubts, on the other hand, 
against the jirst, that Irenaeus was not at all acquainted with 
the epistle, and did not make use of it. Eusebius (vy. 26) 
notices a writing (now lost) of that Church Father with the 
_ express remark, that in it Irenaeus “mentions also the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” ’AAAA yap mpds Tois arosobeiow Eipnvaiov 
cuyypdwpact Kal tats émiuctonais héperar cal BiGriov te dva- 
rEEcwv Srahdpar, év @ THs mpos ‘EBpaiovs etictorHs Kal ths 
Aeyowevyns copias Zodowavros pynwovever, pyta twa é& avtov 
mapabéuevos. ‘These words may have a twofold sense. Hither 
the apposition mapaféuevos serves to state more precisely how 
and in how far he mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews (“he 
mentions it by adducing passages from it”)—and then Irenaeus 


may not, perhaps, have so much as named the title “ émarony. 


mpos ‘EBpaious, but only have cited particular passages of the 
epistle—or apaGéuevos serves to specify the occasion on which 
he has really “mentioned” the Epistle. to the Hebrews as such, 
t.e., has named it (“he mentions it on the occasions on which he 
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adduces passages from it”)—and in this case Irenaeus must in 
those citations have actually called the epistle by its name 
- “Epistle to the Hebrews.” In favour of the latter interpretation 
is the circumstance, that a mere making use of pnta from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, without naming this epistle, occurs also 
in the writing adv. haer., and could not be adduced as an 
exclusive peculiarity of the writing “ d:adé£eus ;”> meanwhile, 
those mere allusions are so few in number, and, besides, so 
doubtful, that they may easily have escaped the notice of Euse- 
bius. However this may be, little, on the whole, depends on 
which of those two interpretations is held to be the correct one. 
According to each of the two, Irenaeus at least knew the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; but from neither can it be inferred that he must 
have held it to be Pauline. That he knew the epistle, is certainly 
confirmed in some measure by those allusions in the writing 
ady. haereses. True, indeed, when he describes God as faciens 
omnia, et visibilia et invisibilia, et sensibilia et insensata, et 
coelestia et terrena, per verbum virtutis suae, there might be in 
this latter designation (certainly a very unusual one) an acci- 
dental coincidence with the pha tis Suvapews adtod, Heb. i. 3. 
As little can it be with any certainty inferred from the words: 
dou ye Evay evaperticas TO Oe@ ev odpare weteTeOn, THY weTa- 
Geow tov dixalwv Tpopnviev (v. 5, 1) that the Bishop of Lyons 
was acquainted with Heb. xi. 5, as these words might quite as 
well be explained from our acquaintance with Gen. v. 24 
(LXX). On the other hand, in a third passage (iv. 11, 4) : Quae 
(munditiae exteriores) in figuram futurorum traditae erant, velut 
umbrae cujusdam descriptionem faciente lege, atque delineante de 
temporalibus aeterna, terrenis coelestia, it would be difficult not 
to see a recollection of passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(x. 1, cxdv yap eyo 6 vomos TAY wEAdOYT@Y ayaPav ; comp. 
vill. 5, oxida Tov éroupavioy ; ix. 23, Ta brodeiypata Tav év Tots 
ovpavots). 

The supposition that the Epistle to the Hebrews was entirely 
unknown to Irenaeus is therefore quite untenable. On the other 
hand, there is not the slightest trace of his having ever declared it 
to be Pauline. On the contrary, it is thought that there is a trace 
of his having held it to be un-Pauline. Stephanus Gobarus (living 
in the oti century.) records (in Photii bibl. cod. 232, ed. Bekk. 
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p- 291) that Irenaeus and Hippolytus held the Epistle to th. 
Hebrews to be un-Pauline. Hippolytus has manifestly (Phot. 
cod. 121) denied the Pauline origin of the epistle; but whether — 
this saying of Stephanus in reference also to Irenaeus is founded 
on definite positive statements, may be very much doubted. For 
had such statements been to be found in the writings of Irenaeus, 
then Eusebius would assuredly heave adduced the substance of 
these statements, in the passage (v. 8) in which he brings together 
all that Irenaeus had expressed respecting the biblical books. It 
is therefore far more probable that Stephanus presumed, from the 
rare and scanty use which Irenaeus makes of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, from his silence respecting the author, and, finally, 
from the view entertained by his disciple Hippolytus, that his 
teacher also, Irenaeus, must have held the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to be un-Pauline. Was this conjecture right? I believe we 
shall have to decide this question by a docta ignorantia. It is 
certainly not impossible that Irenaeus held our epistle to be 
un-Pauline ; but it is quite as possible that he had brought with 
him from Asia Minor to Lyons the tradition respecting the 
Pauline origin, but that he was unwilling to urge this on the 
Western Church. He may, therefore, have cautiously avoided 
citing the Epistle to the Hebrews as Pauline in contradiction to 
the universal opinion and tradition of the East; for an ecclesias- 
tical tradition so general demanded respect and forbearance, 
according to Irenaeus’ own principles (comp. his second fragment 
on the Passover controversy in Eusebius v. 24.) As he was, 
nevertheless, unwilling to deny the tradition which he had 
brought with him from Asia Minor, he therefore in general 
avoided making any particularly frequent use of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and he might do so all the more easily as the point 
of this epistle was directed against Judaism, whereas the point 
of his own polemics was directed against Gnosticism, so that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was in reality for him not so indispensable. 

But that in the West this epistle, at the time when tradition, 
even that respecting the canon (i.e. respecting the books to be 
read in the churches), was fixed, i.e. shortly after 100, was as 
yet by no means generally known and spread, is apparent from. 
numerous facts. In the Novatian controversy (from 251 onwards) 
Noyatian could have found in the whole of the New Testament 
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no more convenient proof of his principle, that Christians who in 
persecution had denied the faith ought not again to be received 
into the fellowship of the Church, than the passage Heb. vi. 4 
ss. As Novatian, notwithstanding, makes no use of this passage 
in his writings (see these in Galland. bibl. patr. iii. 287 ss.), he 
must, therefore, either have not at all known the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or have held it to be no authority. Victorinus (A.D. 
303), the Muratorian Canon, and the presbyter Gajus (about 
190), count only 13 Pauline epistles. (On Gajus comp. Euseb. 
6, 20 s.) Cyprian says in two passages (adv. Jud. i. 20 and de 
exhort. mart. 11) that Paul wrote to seven churches; besides 
Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Galatia, there remains here no place for the “ Hebrews.” And 
no weight is to be given to the consideration, that Cyprian may 
not have counted the Epistle to the Hebrews because its readers 
(as we saw) formed no church ; he reckons the province of Galatia 
as a church! ‘Tertullian, in a passage (de pudic. 20) where 
everything depended on his being able to confirm the authority 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with great decision and candour 
names Barnabas as its author. From the second to the fourth 
century, then, in Italy as in Africa, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was held to be un-Pauline. As yet at the time of Eusebius, at 
least in Rome, the doubt as to the Pauline authorship had not 
entirely disappeared, as Eusebius (iii. 3) records (‘Ovu ye puny 
tives nOeTHKaTL THY TpOs “EXBpaious, mpos THs ‘Pwyalav éxxdy- 
alas ws yi [Lavrov obcav adtny avtinéyeoOas dyoavtes, ov Sixacov 
ayvoeiv. Comp. Euseb. vi. 20: émel cal ets Sedpo rapa ‘Po- 
patov Tioly ov vomiferat ToD atroaTéAou elvat.) For, of earlier 
opponents of the Pauline origin of the epistle (7@er/jKaov) he 
says, that they had appealed to “the Roman Church ;” of his 
own time he says, that some in Rome held the epistle te be un- 
Pauline. ' 

First in the time of the Arian controversy, then, there took 
place a revolution of opinion on this question in the West, and 
a complete victory over the Western tradition by the Eastern brought 
about, doubtless, through the influence of the oriental Nicenes, 
who now indeed found their most faithful allies and fellow-suf- 
ferers in the Western Church, and came into the most active 


contact with it. Hilary of Poictiers (A.D. 368), Lucifer of. 
202 
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Cagliari, Ambrose (398), Philastrius, Gaudentius, Jerome, &c., 
consider the Epistle to the Hebrews as a work of the apostle 
Paul. 

Now, just as the attempt has been made to overthrow the fact 
that the primitive tradition of the East declared the epistle to be 
Pauline, so, on the other hand, it has also been attempted to do 
away with the equally certain fact, that the West, in the fourth 
century, held the epistle to be un-Pauline. Stuart has conjectured 
that the West was originally at one with the Kast on this ques- 
tion, and that Marcion, who came to Rome m the time of the 
presbyter Gajus, first infected the West with his doubts as to the 
Pauline authorship—a conjecture which needs no refutation. 
Tertullian, the energetic opponent of Marcion, who in his opposi- 
tion to the Gnostics, never fails to impute to Marcion as a crime 
his every doubt respecting the authenticity of a biblical book, 
does not in asingle syllable charge him with holding the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to be un-Pauline (adv. Mare y. 20), and he 
himself declares the epistle to be a work of Barnabas! Assuredly 
he would not have adopted this view from Marcion !—Hug like- 
wise thinks that the Western Church originally possessed the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but when the Montanists appealed to 
Heb. vi. 4 ss. (Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 3), from opposition to 
them, it was first ignored (as was done by Irenaeus), and then 
declared to be spurious. But Tertullian also, who was himself a 
Montanist, or had been, had no other opinion than that the epistle 
proceeded from Barnabas! And how, in general, would the 
whole immense church of the West have declared an epistle 
to be. spurious, which according to tradition was apostolical, 
merely in order to be able to get rid of a single argument of a 
sect! It might, on the same principle, have declared the entire 
New Testament to be spurious, on account of the Gnostics and 
Kbionites ! 

These two theses then may be considered as thoroughly con- 
firmed, that the tradition of the East held the epistle to be Pauline, 
that, on the other hand, the West came to know it in general at a 
later period, and then very decidedly held it to be un-Pauline. The 
question now arises, what critical inferences are to be drawn from 
this phenomenon? Not a few draw from it the simple result, that 
“the external testimonies contradict each other, and conse- 
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quently, that the internal reasons alone must decide.” Such a 
procedure, however, deserves to be characterized as hasty and 
groundless. The eastern and the western traditions are not two 
equal, but opposite, mathematical quantities which cancel each 
other and reduce each other to nothing, but they are facts which 
are to be weighed, nay more, which are to be explained. 

In weighing the two traditions against each other, that of 
the East is the heaver in the scale. First of all, it is reasonable 
to expect a surer and more general knowledge concerning the 
author of an epistle in the district to which that epistle was 
written, than in that from which it was written. In Jerusalem, 
whither the epistle had been sent, it must have been known and 
learned who the author was; for, although he does not name 
himself in the inscription, the bearer of the epistle would cer- 
tainly not deliver it with the words: “Here I bring you an 
epistle out of Italy from somebody ; who that somebody is however 
you must not know”’—for then had the authority of the epistle 
been but ill cared for! but the bearer must, in all probability, 
have brought to the teacher of that circle of readers an additional 
private writing, and to the circle of readers themselves have 
mentioned and certified the name of the author. From thence, 
along with the epistle (which soon indeed came to have a high 
significance for the whole of oriental Christendom, being, as it 
were, a divinely authenticated document for the loosing of the 
band between Christianity and Judaism), the knowledge of its 
author, too, must have spread—first, and most surely, to Lesser 
Asia, Syria, Egypt! What we learn there respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we shall have to consider as the surest 
information. 

It was altogether different in Italy, where the author wrote. 
True, he writes salutations from the Italian Christians, but this 
surely does not necessitate the- supposition that he first sent 
round everywhere to the Christian churches of Italy, an- 
nounced his intention to write to some Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem, and obtained authority from them to send their 
salutations. The salutation, chap. xii. 24, is in so vague and 
general a form as to lead to the supposition, that the author 
ventured to write it at his own hand. Let it be granted, how- 
ever, that in the author's immediate neighbourhood the notice 
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would be spread that he was writing to Christians in J erusalem, 
this notice would be forgotten in the next months, years, decades- 
The Western Church did not happen at first to see the epistle 
itself, Very natural! The epistle, in respect of its import, had 
an interest only where there were Jewish Christians who still 
from piety observed the Levitical law; such there were in 
Palestine, Syria, Alexandria, doubtless also in Lesser Asia. In 
Italy the Jewish Christians were small in point of numbers, and 
gradually decreasing; there they were from the commencement 
more mixed with Gentile Christians. The Epistle to the He- 
brews came also into the Western Church, but late and slowly ; 
it was not, so to speak, waited for and read with avidity as 
a practically important writing. It came thither slowly, by 
means of copies. No Paul had named himself in the inscrip- 
tion ; it was therefore not at all imagined that the epistle was 
Pauline. In the beginning of the second century it was not 
yet received into the ecclesiastical collection of books prescribed 
to be read (the canon) of the Western Church; now as from 
the beginning of the second century, from the death of the 
last apostle, the Church clung with tenacity to all old tradition, 
the Western Church also made no change in its canon; the 
Epistle to the Hebrews indeed gradually spread, but the old 
tradition of the West had not reckoned it among the canonical 
epistles ; consequently it was allowed to stand outside the canon, 
and, least of all, was there any inclination to acknowledge it as 
Pauline. Now, that in the fourth century the Western Church 
followed the oriental tradition so soon as that Church came into 
more lively contact with it, can only be explained from the fact, 
that the Eastern Church must have had weighty positive reasons 
in support of it. In general, the Eastern differs from the Western 
tradition as regards the Epistle to the Hebrews in this, that the 
former bears a positive, the latter a negative character. The 
former went out from the knowledge that the epistle was 
Pauline, and only afterwards were doubts awakened (in the 
Alexandrians) on account of the style, which, however, could 
not overthrow that tradition, but only led to attempts to recon- 
cile them with it. Nor was there any doubt in Alexandria as to 
who was the first and proper author, but only as to who was 
the translator, or who had worked it out, whether Clement of 
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Rome’ or Luke. It was a settled point, that Paul was the 
proper author. The tradition of the Western Church, on 
the contrary, went out from an ignorance of the epistle, an 
ignorance of the author, and we meet nowhere any positive 
statement respecting the person of this author, with the single 
exception of that of Tertullian. True, when he names Bar- 
nabas, Tertullian seems to express not a subjective conjecture 
but a tradition ; at all events, however, this tradition was only a 
local one, and in all probability rested, in its first origin, only 
on a conjecture. Origen, (in Euseb. vii. 25), when he brings 
together all the opinions respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
knows nothing of that of Tertullian; Jerome (cat. 5) adduces 
it as “juxta Tertullianum,” and has therefore regarded it as 
entirely a subjective view of this Church Father. 

These considerations will suffice to convince us, that the 
critic—let him, if he will, form an opinion respecting the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews only on internal grounds—is, at 
all events, not at liberty to set up any hypothesis which leaves it 
unaccountable, how the Eastern Church came to the consciousness 
of having got this epistle as one sent by Paul. 

And now if, in the second chapter, it was left an open question 
whether the Epistle to the Hebrews was written in the year 62 
before—or in the year 64 after the death of Paul, the decision 
already inclines to the first of these dates. For, let it also be 
granted, that the Eastern Church had actually erred in con- 
sidering the apostle Paul as the author, even this error would 
cease to be explicable, if the Epistle to the Hebrews generally 
speaking came first into the east after the death of the apostle. 


Think only of Heb. xiii. 19. 


CHAP TE ROB EEL. 
CONTINUATION. B) INTERNAL REASONS. 


Let us now look at the epistle ttself; let us inquire whether it 
contains any special intimations respecting the person of its 
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author; let us consider its doctrinal import, its diction and style, 
that we may see whether the epistle can be Pauline. 


A) PARTICULAR INTIMATIONS. 


Against the possibility of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is generally adduced the passage chap. i. 3, 
where the author distinguishes himself from the Apostles, while 
Paul is elsewhere wont studiously to lay stress on his apostolical 
authority (Gal. i. ; 2 Cor. xi—xii.)—But unjustly. The author, 
in that passage, does not distingnish himself from the apostles 
as one who is not an apostle, but, as one who was not an eye- 
witness he distinguishes himself from the eye-witnesses of the 
life and labours of that Son of God who brought the salvation. 
The author is not addressing those who cast doubts on his 
authority, and the question in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
whether Paul derives his office as immediately as the twelve 
from Christ, or whether he has it from men; but the antithesis 
in that passage is between the word of the law, which was spoken 
by angels on Sinai, and the word of the New Testament salva- 
tion, which has been made known “to us” first by the Lord 
himself and then by ear-witnesses (therefore is perfectly sure— 
comp. €8e@aié0n.) Paul himself could not have written other- 
wise here; he too could and must include himself, along with his 
readers, among those who had not themselves been witnesses of 
the life of Jesus. Accordingly, on the supposition of the Pauline 
authorship, the »e@s explains itself admirably even when taken 
as the 1 plur. communicative which is not even necessary. For 
nets i8 said in opposition to the cotemporaries of Moses, and 
only denotes generally the Christians ; and if the author, in the 
course of the period v. 3, continues in the 1 plural with which 
he had begun, he had in view there certainly, as appears from 
the context, not somuch himself as his readers. “ How can we 
escape,” &c. is only a milder form of: “How can ye escape ?” 
and the 1 plur. is not so much communicative as insinuatory. 
This passage, then, nowise presents any hindrance to the suppo- 
sition of the Pauline authorship. Quite as little does the passage 
chap. xiti. ver. 19; comp. our remarks on that passage. : 
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On the other hand, again, no inference can be drawn that the 
Apostle Paul was the writer, from the circumstance that in chap. 
xii, 23 the author speaks of his “brother Timothy.” Paul 
certainly gives him the same designation in Col.i.1. But why 
may not another helper of Paul, for example a Luke, a Mark, 
have given to Timothy as his fellow-helper the name “ brother ? ” 
Only so much can be inferred from the postscript chap. xiii. 20 
ss., that the author must have been a man who belonged to the 
specially-Pauline circle, and was in Rome either in the year 62 or 
in the year 64. 


B) THE DOCTRINAL IMPORT. 


The argument which some have founded on the doctrinal con- 
tents of the epistle against the authorship of Paul will not stand 
the test. It is maintained that there is no trace of such an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Old Testament in the Pauline epistles. 
There is already a mistake here, however, in speaking of an 
“ allegorical ” interpretation. That interpretation is called alle- 
gorical in which a symbolical sense is arbitrarily sought in a 
passage which is to be understood in the simple natural sense. 
When, in the account which is given of the feeding of the five 
thousand men, the twelve baskets full of the remaining fragments 
are explained of the twelve apostles whom Christ left over, or left 
behind to the world, as the twelve bearers of that bread of life 
which he himself had not yet distributed—this is an allegorical 
interpretation. Such interpretations are certainly not found in the 
Pauline epistles, but as little are they to be found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. We have to distinguish the objective type from 
the subjective arbitrary allegorical interpretation. Types must 
arise from this, that preliminary and imperfect fulfilments precede 
the final perfect fulfilment of the promises of salvation. The 
deliverance from Egypt was really a fulfilment of the promise 
given in Gen. xv., but it was not yet the true fulfilment; the 
promise that all nations should be blessed in the seed of Abra- 
ham was not yet fulfilled. The kingdom of David was really 
a higher and more perfect step in the possession of Canaan than 
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the conquests of Joshua, but still not yet the last. Here, then, 
the preliminary fulfilment is really in itself, and objectively, a 
type of the perfect, just because both refer to one promise, and 
correspond to one promise. Thus, the intercourse between God 
revealing his presence in the Holiest of all, and the people repre- 
sented by the Levitical priests and sacrifices, Was really a type 
of the perfect reconciliation of God with the New Testament 
Israel, that divine community into which all nations of the earth 
were to be received, in order to be blessed in it; but the one 
was a type of the other, just because, in the former, there was 
only an imperfect fulfilment of what was perfectly fulfilled in the 
latter. The supposed “allegorical interpretation” of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or, more correctly, the 
typology in this Epistle, consists simply in the author’s showing, 
that the types were only types, t.e., in other words, that no pro- 
phecysfound a perfect fulfilment in the old covenant, that all 
fulfilments rather pointed always again to a further future. It 
was, for example, no arbitrary allegorizing, but pure objective 
truth to say, that the state of separation between God and the 
people under the old covenant, the existence of two compart- 
ments in the tabernacle, a Holy of Holies and a porn cxnvy, 
the necessity of ever-repeated sacrifices, pointed to a relation of 
man to God which was not yet established. This typology, 
however, we find also in Paul’s writings. When Paul, Gal iv., 
sees in the two wives of Abraham and their sons—of whom the 
one was by nature the elder, and yet was rejected, while the 
other, as the possessor of the promise of grace, was the heir—a 
typical foreshadowing of the relation between the natural pos- 
terity of Abraham, the legally righteous, natural Israel, and the 
New Testament Israel holding fast the promise, this is just such 
a typology as we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews, nay, a 
bolder instance of it. But the fact that such typologies occur 
seldom, and by the by, in Paul’s writings, while in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews they form the substance of the writing, is natu- 
rally accounted for by the aim and object of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is, to consider the Old Testament institutions 
with the intent to discover whether, and in how far, they point 
forwards to something more perfect. But a difference which can 
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be explained by considering the object of a writing, ought not 
logically to be made a ground from which to infer a different 
author. - ' 

Nor is it otherwise with reference to a second consideration, 
viz., that the doctrine of the resurrection, which plays so important 
a part in Paul’s writings, is not treated of in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It was necessary that Paul should develope this doc- 
trine in detail when writing to the Corinthians, because they 
disputed it, in like manner to the Thessalonians, because they 
had false apprehensions of it. But in what part of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, for example, has Paul even made mention of 
the resurrection? ‘The objection would only have any force if, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there was some indication of the 
non-existence of the resurrection being presupposed. But, in- 
deed, the antithesis between the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ, the suffering and glorification of believers, forms rather 
the ground tone upon which the whole symphony of ideas in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is built! Comp. Heb. i. 3, ii. 5—9, and 
10—15, x. 19, ss., xi. 5, xii. 1—3, and 18—24, and 26—29, 
xiii. 14. 

A third objection is founded on the circumstance of the 
Pauline doctrine, that the Gentiles also are called to the gospel, 
not being found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Very naturally ! 
This question had been settled in the year 51 in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.) ; and in the year 55, in opposition to the Galatian 
false teachers. From the fact that this question is not again 
touched in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the only reasonable 
inference that can be drawn is, that the readers of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews did not doubt the lawfulness of the baptism of 
uncircumcised persons; only the emancipation of native Israel-_ 
ites—of the circumcised, the Jewish Christians—from the ritual 
of the temple, was not yet clear to them. But that the author, 
on his part, must have been convinced of the right of the uncir- 
cumcised to be received into the Church, follows, as the most 
necessary consequence, from the whole doctrinal position of this 
epistle! If even the Jewish Christians are to go out from the 
mapenBors (xiii. 13), how much less could he expect the Gentile 
Christians to enter into this mapeuBorn?—But why does he, in 
chap. ii. 16, place the “seed of Abraham” in opposition to the 
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angels, and not humanity as a whole? Just because the “seed 
of Abraham” forms here the antithesis to the angels, and not to 
the Gentiles, it follows, that this expression (which is therefore 
used there in reality not in the empirico-historical sense, but 
with evident reference to Gen. xxii. 18, consequently, in the 
prophetico-ideal sense) must embrace the entire Messante Church, 
the spiritual seed of Abraham,} and is used therefore quite in the 
Pauline sense (Rom. iv. 16). 

A fourth objection, that the opposition between épya and mia- 
Tus is not developed, has more apparent reason. . But neither, for 
example, is this opposition developed, nay it is not even touched, 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. Tholuck, indeed, thinks that 
we were entitled to expect that antithesis precisely in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as the error of the Hebrews consisted in an 
unintelligent cleaving to the works of the law. But this may be 
very much doubted. The Levitical ritual acts might certainly 
be designated as works of the law ; but this could be done properly 
only in so far as any one considered these to be meritorious 
services on his part. This the Galatian false teachers did. Thev 
were proud of their extraordinary perfect fulfilment of the ritual 
and ceremonial ordinances, and thought that they could thereby 
acquire righteousness before God, and deserve heaven. The 
readers to whom this epistle was addressed appear in a quite 
different position. Their malady was not pride and self-righteous- 
ness, but fear and scruples of conscience. They thought not 
that they did and deserved something great when they kept the 
law, but they believed that they needed the Old Testament means 
of atonement in order to be free from guilt. They were not 
work-righteous, on the contrary they were earnestly desiring 
atonement (nowhere does the author find it necessary to prove to 
them that an atonement is necessary), but they could not yet 
believe that the one sacrifice of Christ was sufficient. Thus, in 
their case, the opposition -could not be that between gpya vouou 


1 Those are certainly wrong, who think that the idea of a spiri- 
éual seed of, Abraham is there expressed explicite ; but it would, in like 
manner, be wrong to understand the word in the empirical sense (=people 
of the Jews). The idea is evidently this : God has not given such pro- 
mises as Gen. xil. 15, 22, Ke. to the angels, but to the seed of Abraham 
therefore to men. 
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and mioris, but only that between the oxida vouou and the rede 
wows. In dealing with such readers Paul also could certainly not 
write otherwise than is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
For no one will fail to perceive, that the difference between the 
doctrinal system of the Epistle to the Hebrews and that of the 
Epistle to the Romans is only a formal one. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews represents precisely the same thing in its objective- 
historical aspect as is treated in the Epistle to the Romans in its 
subjective-psychological aspect. Moreover, the latter is not alto- 
gether wanting even in the Epistle to the Hebrews. We refer to 
chap iv. “ the word which did not mingle itself in faith with those - 
who heard it,” and the “ living word with which we have to 
do” (ver. 2 and ver. 12—13). Further, comp. our concluding 
remark at Heb. x. 15—18, and our introductory remark to the 
section Heb. xii. 18—29. 

The last objection rests on this, that Paul always represents 
Christ only as the sacrifice, not as the priest, while it is precisely 
the reverse in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But, here also, there 
is no material difference. For if Paul in Eph. v. 2 teaches that 
Christ gave himself an offering and sacrifice (in like manner Gal. 
ii. 20), and if the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of a priest who 
offered himself (vii. 27, &c.), then Paul certainly considers Christ 
not merely as the offered but also as the offerer, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews considershim not merely as the offerer but also as 
the offered. One might really suppose that the two propositions: 
Christus sacerdos immolavit se ipsum, and : Hostiam immolavit, 
Christus sese tpse, come pretty much to the same thing! There 
remains, therefore, at most only the question why Paul does not 
elsewhere also designate Christ as the true “ priest,” why he 
has not applied the word ‘epets to him, if (as Tholuck says) 
‘“‘he had become conscious of the idea of the Messiah’s priesthood 
in the lofty form in which it appears in our epistle.”—But 
whether or not Paul might use the word (epevs, he at all events 
opened up the view and the representation of a priesthood of 
Christ when in Eph. v. 2 ; Gal. ii. 20 he wrote : Christ offered 
himself as a sacrifice. Here certainlyhe did not think of Christ 
as a lay person, who offered himself to another priest instead of 
an animal! Andin Rom. vii. 34 he ascribes also the priestly 
work of intercession to Christ.—But that the word (epevs is used 
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precisely in the Epistle to the Hebrews finds its natural expla- 
nation in this, that the point from which the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews started in his argumentation was the priestly 
institution, and he proved that this institution of the Old 
Testament also is fulfilled in Christ. In Eph. v. and Gal. i. on 
the contrary he starts from the work of Christ, and touches only 
slightly and casually on the analogy between it and the Old 
Testament sacrificial ritual—just as much so as, for example in 1 
Cor. v. 7, he touches on the analogy between Christ and the Old 
Testament passover lamb. 

There is, therefore, in the doctrinal system of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews no peculiarity which forbids us from ascribing its author- 
ship to the Apostle Paul. 

On the contrary, there are in the Epistle to the Hebrews a mul- 
titude of most peculiarly Pauline ideas. ‘The designation of God 
as the one by whom and for whom are all things, is Pauline 
(with Heb. ii. 10, ss.; comp. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6); the idea of 
the Son as the exact image of the Father (with Heb. i. 1, ss. ; 
comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15, s.); the exaltation of Christ 
above the angels (with Heb. ii. 9; comp. Phil. ii. 9, ss.) into 
heaven (Heb. iv. 14, vii. 26, and Eph. iv. 10), besides, the 
remarkable and quite special idea that God the Father alone is 
excepted in the subjection of all things to Christ (Heb. ii. 8, 9; 
1 Cor. xv. 27); that the exalted Christ intercedes with the 
Father for his own (Heb. vil. 25; Rom. viii. 84); that he has 
destroyed death and its power (Heb. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 54, s.; 
2 Tim. i. 10); again the remarkably special combination of ideas, 
that Christ, having died once, cannot die again (Heb. ix. 26, ss., 
x. 12; Rom. vi. 9, s.); farther, that Christ died for every crea- 
ture (Heb. 11. 9; Eph. i. 10; Rom. viii. 22); that when he 
comes again, he will come not as a Saviour but as a Judge 
(Heb. ix. 27, s.; Tit. ii. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 1 and §; Rom. viii. 24, 
xiii, 11); that, till then, he rules and reigns at the right hand of 
God (Heb. i. 8, x. 12, 13; 1 Cor. xv. 25).—In like manner, 
that the law cannot save, and is destined to be abrogated (with 
Heb. iv. 2, vil. 16—19, ix. 9—13, viii. 7, x. 14, xvi. 20, comp. 
Rom. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6,s.; Gal. iif 8, iv. 3 and 9). The 
designation of the law as a shadow (Heb. viii. 5, x. 1; Col. ii. 
17). The putting together of the éd7iés with the ictus and 
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with the dydazrn (Heb. vi. 10 s., x. 22, ss.; comp. 1 Thess. v.8 and 
1 Cor. xiii. 13). The request to be interceded for (Heb. xiii. 18, 
s.; Phil. ii. 14, i. 25; Philem. xxii.), and the antithesis between 
Tédevos and vymios (Heb. v. 18, 14; 1 Cor. iii. 1, xiii. 11; Rom. 
li. 20; Eph. iv. 14). 

Especially remarkable, however, is the agreement of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with Paul in the reference to the second psalm 
(Heb. i. 5, ss.; comp. Acts xiii. 33, ss.), and in the inference, 
drawn from Abraham’s readiness to offer up Isaac, that Abraham 
believed in the possibility of a resurrection of Isaac. 

This Pauline complexion of the doctrinal system does not, 
indeed, necessitate our coming to the conclusion that Paul was 
the author of the epistle, but still leaves room for the possibility 
of another author; this other, however, must at all events be 
sought for among the disciples and helpers of the Apostle Paul ; 
our epistle must have emanated from this circle; only thus can 
the recurrence of Pauline ideas and combinations of ideas—even 
in the minutest particulars—be accounted for. 


C) WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Many dogmatical expressions peculiarly Pauline are also found 
in our epistle. The doctrine that Christ intercedes for us with 
the Father (Heb. vii. 25; Rom. viii. 34) is expressed by the 
same word évtvyyave, that of his having destroyed death by 
the same verb xatapyety (Heb. 1. 14; 2 Tim. i. 10). Further, 
the phrase 6 Geds Gov (Heb. x. 31, used elsewhere only by Paul), 
the expression d/cavos kata mwiotw (Heb. vii. 25), the use of 
kavyaobat (Heb. iii. 6; otherwise, for example, Jam. iv. 16). 
Further, comp. Heb. ii. 4 with 1 Cor. xii. 4—Heb. xiii. 20 
with Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. 
v. 23—Heb. xii. 1 with 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7.—Finally, 
the genuine Pauline expression vrepiccotépws, Heb. xii. 19, and 
mérovla, Heb. xiii. 18. 

There are again indeed dogmatical expressions which do not 
recur in other Pauline epistles. The frequent use of tedevody 
can scarcely be adduced as belonging to this class, as the word is 
also found in Phil. iii. 12; the frequency of its occurrence in the” 
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Epistle to the Hebrews is to be explained from the object of the 
writing, namely, to shew the fulfilment of all the Old Testament 
types, and does not therefore point to a different writer. In like 
manner, the designation of Christ as the dmréaroos Geod to men 
(iii. 1) is explained from the context, as we have seen in the 
interpretation of the passage, and Paul himself would have been 
able to find no other word to express the appellative idea of >ypqj 

xby without, at the same time, expressing the Gentile idea 


“ angel.” —On the other hand, reference may justly be made to 
the use of duoroyla (iii. 1, iv. 14, x. 23), éyyigeev 7 Ged (Heb. 
vii. 19) and the allusion to John x. 1 (Heb. xiii. 20). These, 
however, are still no conclusive proofs against the Pauline author- 
ship. Particular expressions not occurring elsewhere are found 
in every epistle of Paul, and it must have been a strange and not 
very accountable solicitude on the part of the apostle, if, in any 
epistle, he had set himself to avoid all such expressions as he had 
not already used in former epistles. s 

If, now, we look at the remaining phrases, in a dogmatical 
point of view indifferent, we are at once struck with a great 
dissimilarity from the Pauline style consisting in this, that far 
fewer and weaker Hebraisms gccur in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
than elsewhere in the Pauline epistles. Hebraisms are, indeed, not 
altogether wanting also in our epistle ; but they are found, partly, 
only in those passages in which reference is directly made to Old 
Testament declarations and expressions! (for example xozy, vii. 
1, peculiar to the usage of the LXX.; év 7H dodui' civar, vii. 10), 
or they are phrases which were entirely naturalised in the speech 
of the Christians, and whose foreign origin was no longer felt by 
any one (yever@ar Oavdtov, ideiv Odvator, oiry ebploxeto, Nadel 
=D) Pjua = prophecy.) Or finally, but only seldom, there 
are loose connexions of sentences which are indeed conceived in 
Hebrew, but are, at the same time, also tolerable for the Grecian 
ear, and cannot be said to be not Greek, as for example chap. 
xi. 9, cal Sicopuer for iva Sduev. There occur also the expressions 
"Aapwv, XepovBin, Iepuyo used indeclinably ; finally, also, geni- 
tives of quality, for which the classical Greek would rather have 


* Hebraisms in the citations properly so called from the LXX. (for 
example chap. vi. 14) are, of course, not at all taken into view. 
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used adjectives. All these single instances, however, are very 
far from giving to the writing as a whole that Hebrew colouring 
which belongs to the Pauline epistles; in it all is thought in 
Greek, in the writings of Paul the Semitic connexion of the 
thoughts is everywhere apparent. Now this can scarcely indeed 
be explained by the circumstance, that Paul has, in this writing, 
carefully elaborated a treatise, and not surrendered himself as 
elsewhere to the impulse of his feelings. It would be wrong to 
deny that a man of the mind of Paul, if he had made it his aim 
to write good Greek, such Greek as that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, might have accomplished it. But it will be all the 
more difficult to perceive, why he should have studied to attain 
so fine a Greek style in writing precisely to the Hebrews. 


D) THE STYLE. ° 


This leads us now to the style as a whole. No small portion 
of the peculiarities which are commonly adduced as arguments 
against the Pauline authorship may, more correctly considered, 
be reduced to this, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is written in 
a more select style than the Pauline epistles. To this belongs the 
use of sonorous compounds as pucamodocia, 6pkwpocia, then 
such turns as écov—rocotTe, Kowvewvelv with the genitive of the 
thing (while in Rom. v. 17; 1 Tim. v. 22 it is used with the 
dative), cxdTos as masculine (while with Paul it is always neuter), 
farther, the frequent use of the elegantly connecting adverb d0ev 
(for which Paul uses 816, dca Todo), éav7rep (for which Paul uses 
elye and elzep), eis TO Sunvenes, dia tavrtos (for which, except in 
Rom. xi. 10, Paul always uses the more homely wdvtote, while 
this occurs only once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. 
25.) Now, this more select style affords certainly an indirect 
argument against the Pauline authorship ; for, although the 
circumstance that the Epistle to the Hebrews has the nature of 
a treatise and was worked out with more scientific composure 
and care, may in some measure account for the author’s having 
paid more attention to the diction than he did in other epistles 
properly so called, it still remains unaccountable, as has been 


already observed, that Paul should have aimed in so high a 
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degree at a fine style when writing precisely to the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, while he gives himself free scope in writing 
to the Ephesians, Corinthians, Romans, &c. That so elegant 
a structure of period as we find, for example, in chap. 1. 1—3; 
chap. x. 19—25; xi. 32—38; xn. 18—24— that so elegant an 
arrangement of the words as we find, for example, in Heb. vii. 
4 (Oewpeite Se, mAuKos odTOS, @ Kal Sexdtnv ABpaaw edwxev 
ex Tov axpoOwwiwr, 6 TaTpLapxyns) was not natural to the apostle 
Paul, is but too apparent from the Pauline epistles! In such 
passages he must not merely have written more composedly and 
carefully, but must have made the style precisely the subject of 
artistical study, and that he should have done so is in the least 
degree credible in the case of a missive intended for the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. 

In addition to this, there are certain expressions of a more 
trifling kind, which are-all the more important precisely because 
they cannot be reduced under the general head of style, but have 
their origin, doubtless, in unconscious habit. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses in comparisons apa with the accu- 
sative (four times), which never occurs in Paul’s writings; he 
uses the word paxpoOuuia (vi. 12 and 15) to designate an idea 
for which Paul always employs the proper favourite expression 
vouwovn ; he uses xa@ifev intransitively, which Paul, with the 
exception of the single passage 2 Thess. ii. 4, always applies 
intransitively in the sense of “set ;” he says in seven passages 
*Incods (especially remarkable in chap. xiii. 20), and ‘Inaods 
Xpvoros only in two passages (xiii. 8 and 21), while Paul never 
says ‘Inpods alone, but (according to Stuart’s enumeration) 
‘Inoods Xpioros 68 times, and Xpictds 198 times, and 6 xdpuos 147 
times ; finally, he cites Old Testament passages with the words 
mvedpa réyet, or, merely Aéyer, while Paul usually introduces 
citations by yéypamraz (only in 1 Tim. i. 4, and Gal. iii. 16 by 
mvedpa Aéyer). The Rabbinical controversial formulas, too, so 
common in Paul’s writings (for example when an objection is 
introduced with the words aX’ épe? 1s) are entirely wanting in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

That the Epistle to the Hebrews always strictly follows the 
Sept. in the citations, while Paul often cites freely, is a cireum- 
stance to which, considered in itself, no weight can be attached. 
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To account for this it has only to be remembered, that the 
author of this epistle wrote with the Sept. in his hand, and with 
the intention that his writing should be formally studied by his 
readers. and compared with the Sept. It is a circumstance of 
more importance that the citations of our epistle follow the 
recension which is contained in the cod. Alex., while those of 
Paul, when he follows the Sept., for the most part agree with the 
cod. Vatic. (Bleek p. 369 ss.) 

But what seems more significant than all this is the manner in 
which the thoughts themselves are arranged, and the proofs adduced. 
The method of passing, immediately at the conclusion of a sec- 
tion, to the theme of a new section, and in this way intimating 
that theme, is nowhere to be found in Paul’s writings. (With 
the transitions Heb. i. 4; ii. 5; ili. 2; iv. 1 and 14; v. 10, &c., 
comp. the abrupt transitions Rom. iii. 1; v. 1; vi. 15 vu. 1; 
wiAleand p2cenerirmisl] srk Coravied pavied gevite ks. vind 
ix. 1; xii. 1; xv. 1, &c.) Paul generally adduces his proofs 
immediately, by appealing to the inner experience (for example 
Rom. vii.), or when he actually deduces propositions from propo- 
sitions, he simply makes one proposition follow another with a 
“because,” and carries forward the chain of ideas without logical 
arrangement, now looking backwards now forwards (comp. for 
example, Rom. i. 19, 20; ii. 14—16; iti, 48), and often 
interrupts himself by accessory ideas (for example, Rom. v. 13 
—17.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews we find everywhere a 
strictly syllogistical arrangement of the members composing the 
proof, and that generally in such a form as that the conclusion 
is forthwith inferred from one of the two premises, while the 
other connecting premiss is brought in afterwards (comp. our 
remarks on Heb. xii. 10.) 

All these considerations are so forcible and conclusive that 
we can say nothing else than this: By how much the spirit and 
doctrine of the epistle is Pauline, by so little can it be supposed that 
this diction should have come from the hand of the Apostle. 
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Oe AvP Dani oS G40 E.. 
CONCLUSION. THE PARTICULAR HYPOTHESES. 


After having without prejudice ascertained the particular 
phenomena external and internal, which fall to be considered in 
the question respecting the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and after having carefully examined every one of them, it will 
now be an easy matter to test the different opinions which have 
been put forth concerning the person of its author. We may 
divide these opinions into three classes. First, that of those 
who hold the apostle Paul to have been the immediate and 
proper author of the epistle (as Gelpke, Hug, Klee, Paulus, 
Stein) ; a second class embraces the views of those who exclude 
the apostle Paul from all share in the production of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; a third class is formed by the conjectures of 
those who, as already Origen, hold that the epistle was written in 
the name of and by commission from the Apostle Paul, under his 
authority, nay under his special influence, but not written with 
his own hand nor verbally dictated by him. 

The view which belongs to the fist class has commonly been 
too roughly handled, and set aside as insipid. That no argument 
against it can be drawn from the external testimonies, we have 
already seen at the end of the fourth chapter of this inquiry, and 
have come to the conclusion, that precisely in the supposition 
of a Pauline authorship does the positive tradition of the East, in 
like manner as the negative tradition of the West, find its expla- 
nation. The inference also which is wont to be drawn from 
Heb. ii. 3 against the Pauline authorship, has already (chap. v. 
at the beginning) appeared to us to be of no weight. One 
argument only remains in full force against that view—viz. the 
peculiarities of style. Only by a forced process may these pecu- 
liarities be broken down, and in this state, one by one, weakened 
of their effect; in fact, it cannot be proven with mathematical 
certainty that it was absolutely impossible for the Apostle Paul 
to throw himself, for once, into a different kind of style; but no 
positive reason can be discovered, by which the Apostle Paul 
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should have been induced to write in a style so different from 
that to which he was accustomed, and a sound critical mind 
will be ever and again forced into the conviction, that in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews another hand than that of Paul held the 
pen. 

Nor is it otherwise with the second class of hypotheses, how 
great soever the number of those whose views are to be ranked 
under it. Already must reasonable doubts be awakened by the 
single circumstance, that criticism has arrived at nojudgment in 
any measure certain as to who the author can have been if it 
was not Paul. Criticism has split itself into many hypotheses 
on this point, against every one of which there are substantial 
doubts. The most untenable of these is the conjecture which 
makes Clement of Rome the author; it remains untenable even 
when separated from the auxiliary conjecture with which it 
appears in ancient times to have been connected (in Euseb. iii. 
38), namely that Clement only translated the epistle from an 
Aramaic original (it is so separated by Eusebius and Calvin, 
who, besides, expresses himself hesitatingly). This conjecture 
as a whole evidently rests on the circumstance that many ideas 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews recur in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians of Clement. But we have already seen (chap. 
iv.) that the relation between these two epistles does not re- 
‘semble that between Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and his 
Epistle to the Galatians, or that between the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians—in other words, that it is not > 
one spirit and one doctrinal system from which the two epistles, 
our Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Clement, have 
proceeded with equal originality—but rather that Clement, in 
particular passages of his epistle, alludes to particular passages of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, cites them, and thus places himself 
in a relation of dependence on the Epistle to the Hebrews, just 
as he places himself in dependence on the particular Epistles of 
Paul. The spirit of Clement’s epistle—in so far as Clement does 
not give citations but writes independently—is altogether dif- 
ferent from the spirit of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His relation 
to it was evidently the relation in which one stands to the writing 
of another. 

In like manner untenable is the opinion that Mark was the 
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author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; not because Mark, as 
belonging to Jerusalem (Acts xii. 13), must have been better 
acquainted with the temple than our author, from a false exegesis 
of chap. ix., is made out to have been, but because Mark did not 
belong to the Pauline circle! either in the course of his outer life 
(comp. Acts xv. 37—40; 1 Pet. v. 13), or in his inner character,— 
because he did not stand in the near relation to Timothy described 
in Heb. xiii. 23, and, moreover, as regards his style, deviates still 
more than Paul from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Nor can Aquila be thought of as the author, inasmuch as he 
was not living in Italy in the years 62 ss. but in Ephesus (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), while the Epistle to the Hebrews was written in Italy 
(comp. our explanation of xiii. 24). 

With greater confidence have J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Twesten, 
Ullmann, and recently Thiersch declared Barnabas to have been 
the author. But, as we have already seen (chap. iv.), appeal 
can be made in support of this hypothesis to anything but ancient 
ecclesiastical tradition, with the exception of Tertullian. On the 
other hand, it is not to be objected to this hypothesis, that such a 
supposed want of acquaintance with the temple as is found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews would not be conceivable in the case of 
a Levite (Acts iv. 36). Nor can any argument against it be 
drawn from the so-called “epistle of Barnabas,” which is alto- 
gether unlike the Epistle to the Hebrews, as this epistle, although 
written by a man of the name of Barnabas, can hardly have been 
written by that Barnabas who is mentioned in the New Testament. 
With more reason is reference made against this hypothesis to 
the circumstance, that Barnabas (according to Acts xiv. 12), 
was inferior even to Paul in the gift of eloquence, while the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews far surpassed Paul in skill 
in the use of language. To this is to be added, that Barnabas, 
from the time spoken of in Acts xiv., completely retires from 
notice, and disappears from history. In the Pauline epistles 
written from Rome mention is nowhere made of him. 

Titus also was at that time in Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). Even 
on this account, we are not at liberty to suppose that he can have 
been the author, nor has any one in reality suggested him. 


* He was, however, for a while in Rome at the same time with Paul 
according to Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24, : 
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On the other hand, Luther, Clericus, Semler, Dindorf, Zeigler, 
De Wette, Tholuck, Olshausen, and Bleek have conjectured that 
Apollos was the author. He was, indeed, an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures (Acts xviii. 24; comp. 1 Cor. i. 4), 
who from the very first was wont to dispute with the Jews 
(Acts xviii. 28). And as exceedingly little is known of him, a 
number of conjectures are possible in regard to him; he may 
have laboured in Palestine, he may have acquired great influence 
there; he may have had in view in the expression my brother 
Timothy, Heb. xiii. 23, merely the general brotherly relation of the 
Christian to the Christian ; for, he cannot have stood in a special 
relation to Timothy before the year 64, which is the latest date 
that can be supposed for the composition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; nor can he have been in Italy at the time of Paul’s 
imprisonment, as Paul never mentions him. And there are 
certainly no inconsiderable difficulties which stand in the way 
of this hypothesis, and which can be obviated only by a very 
unnatural explanation of the passage Heb. xili. 24. Besides, it is 
not very probable that Apollos can have coincided so thoroughly 
with the Pauline system of doctrine, from the intimations which 
we find in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

With much more reason may it be supposed that Silas or Luke 
was the author. The former view has been defended, although 
but weakly, by Bohme and Mynster, the latter by Grotius. 
Against Luke, something has been made of the circumstance 
that he was a Gentile Christian (Col. iv. 14, comp. with ver. 10, s.), 
while the Epistle to the Hebrews must of necessity have been 
written by a Jewish Christian. This latter is inferred from the 
fact that the author in chap. i. 1, speaks of the “ fathers,” where 
it is evidently the people of Israel that are meant, and that in 
- chap. xi. 2 he calls the believers of the old covenant o/ mpecBu- 
tepot. Had he spoken of “our fathers,” then there would be some 
ground for the inference ; but it is difficult to see why an author, 
writing to Jewish Christians, should not have been able so far to 
forget himself or his readers as to say: “ Beforetime God has 
spoken to the fathers by the prophets.” Surely the Gentile 
Christians, too, had with Jesus the Messiah, received also the 
word of prophecy ; surely they, too, had entered into the right 
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and relation of children among the people of God! And that same 
Luke speaks of the events which happened to Jesus among the 
Jewish people as mept tv mpaywatwv év amiv memdnpopopy- 
pévov. Such passages, therefore, as Heb. i. 1; xi. 2, cannot be 
made to bear against the authorship of Luke. On the other 
hand, the circumstance speaks for Luke, that from the year 62 
onwards he was with Paul in Italy, and a fellow helper with 
Timothy (Philem. i. and 24); Silas stood in the same relation 
to Timothy (comp. 1 Thess. i. 1); true, in the year 62, Silas was 
not in Italy, but he was certainly there with Peter “ év BaS8uvAdve” 
in the year 64, immediately after the death of Paul (comp. 1 Pet. 
v. 12). Now, as the Epistle to the Hebrews must have been 
written either in the year 62 or in the year 64 (see above chap. 
ii.), in the former case Luke might be held to be the author, in 
the latter case Silas. 

This hypothesis would certainly, so far-as we have gone, be 
the most tolerable ; but there is one reason also for rejecting it, 
the same by which this entire second class of hypothesis is over- 
thrown. The firmness and unanimity of the oriental tradition 
remains altogether inexplicable, if it be not supposed that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews came to Jerusalem, under the name and the authority 
of Paul. (See above chap. iv. at the end.) And thus, indeed, 
there is not wanting the “occasion” demanded by Bleek (p. 393) 
for supposing, that “ precisely Paul” was, at least, the indirect 
author of the epistle. 

This brings us to the third class of conjectures, which, Hauesn 
has aac but small accessions since the time of Origen, so that 
we are spared the trouble of enumerating various particular 
hypotheses, and instead of this, can immediately pass to a positive 
construction of the right view. 

The data at which we have arrived in chap. iv.—v. form the 
starting point : 

(1.) The tradition of the East is capable of spleen only 
on the supposition, that the epistle was handed to the readers 
under the name of Paul. 

(2). That the Western Church was at first unacquainted with 
the epistle, is fully accounted for by the circumstance of its 
having been designed for the Jewish Christians of Palestine, and 
the ignorance of that Church, at a later period, respecting its 
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author, is explained by the want of an inscription, and the un- 
Pauline style. 

(3). The author stood in a near personal relation to Timothy. 

(4). The doctrine is Pauline, the diction un-Pauline. 

Let us now call to mind a very remarkable circumstance 
already hinted at in the explanation of chap. xiii. 19 and 22, ss., 
. but which has as yet been entirely unobserved, viz., that chap. 
xl. 22—25, cannot have been written in the name of the person 
who wrote chap. i. 1—chap. xiii. 21, nevertheless, that it must 
have been written by the same hand. The postscript is not in the 
name of him in whose name the epistle was written; for the 
person in whose name ver. 19 is written was, against his will, so 
situated as to be prevented from setting out on a journey to the 
readers. This did not depend on his own will; nor did he by 
any means hope to be shortly set free, but he admonished the 
readers to pray that he might be restored to them; he therefore 
took it for granted that he would be still in confinement when 
the readers should have received the epistle into their hands. On 
the other hand, the person in whose name ver. 22—25 is written 
is already about to set out on a journey, and it depends only on 
the speedier or later coming of Timothy, who had just been set 
free, whether he will set out towards the East along with him or 
alone. 

And yet, the postscript is written and composed by the same 
hand that wrote and composed the epistle. For, in ver. 22, the 
author of the postscript apologizes for.several harshnesses in his 
admonitions, and asks the readers to excuse these on account of 
the short and compressed character of the writing. The post- 
script, therefore, does not proceed from an amanuensis to whom 
the epistle had been verbally dictated, but from one to whom the 
material had been given while the diction was left to himself. 

Who then was the author? who the composer? The com- 
poser was a friend or fellow-helper of Timothy (xiii. 23), but was 
not, precisely at that time, in the same place (xiii. 23, dav . . 
éexntat) in which Timothy had, up till about that time, been 
imprisoned. Now, we found (see above, chap. il.) ¢m the Epistle 
to the Philippians, the clearest traces of an imprisonment of 
Timothy. Paul would like to send Timothy into the East, but 
cannot yet do so; he hopes, however, to be able shortly to send 
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him thither. When Paul wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
the year 62, Timothy was accordingly in prison, but with the hope 
of being soon released. At that time Luke was not precisely in 
Rome itself; for Paul sends no salutations from him to the Phi- 
lippians, who were so well known to him. Shortly afterwards, 
we suppose the Epistle to the Hebrews to have been finished, 
certainly a few days after the departure of Epaphroditus, (Phil. 
ii. 25). Paul we suppose, intended to have fully talked over the 
subject with Luke, perhaps to have given him a scheme or pre- 
paratory work in writing; he himself was deprived of the leisure 
necessary for the composition by the legal procedure against him, 
which precisely at that time (Phil. ii. 23) had passed into a new 
stage. Luke worked out the epistle for Paul, and as in his name, 
not however in Rome, where perhaps he himself might have been 
involved in the procedure against Paul, but in another place in 
Italy, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Theophilus. When 
the work was finished, the news reached him that Timothy had 
been set free in Rome. He himself purposed to set out for the 
East, though not directly to Palestine (for, in xii. 23, he takes it 
for granted that the Epistle to the Hebrews would be in the 
hands of the readers before he should see them personally) ; 
Timothy, too, in company with whom he wishes and hopes to 
make the journey (ver. 23) was (according to Phil. ii. 23) shortly 
to direct his course to Lesser Asia. How exactly do the most 
particular, the most trifling notices harmonize here ! 

I think I am even warranted in saying that this hypothesis 
leaves nothing unexplained. First of all, it completely explains 
the internal phenomena of the epistle. Commissioned by the 
apostle Paul to work out the writing, Luke wrote in the name of 
Paul (xiii. 19), only, however, in that part where he added the 
personal concluding requests (which had possibly been given to 
him in writing by Paul); nowhere did he affect to speak in the 
name of Paul or to allude to events in the life of Paul; nowhere, 
indeed, with the exception of chap. xiii. 19, does a first person 
singular occur, while the omission of an inscription becomes also 
perfectly intelligible. On the other hand, it becomes also per- 
fectly intelligible how Luke, writing in virtue of a commission 
from Paul, might speak of the members of the Old Testament 
covenant simply as “ the fathers,” the “elders.” This hypothesis 
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explains the combination of thoroughly Pauline ideas and doc- 
trinal forms of expression with the un-Pauline diction ; it explains, 
also, the circumstance that of all the New Testament writings, 
precisely those of Luke have most similarity in point of style 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews (in so far, namely, as Luke 
has not interwoven notices prepared by others into his Gospel and 
Acts of the Apostles). How similar in style are the two introduc- 
tions, Luke i. 1—4 and Heb. i. 1—3! 

Secondly, the origin of the ecclesiastical tradition becomes 
intelligible on this hypothesis. The bearer of the epistle, who is 
unknown to us, delivered it to the readers as an “epistle which 
Paul sends to them,” and thereby as a Pauline epistle. Assuredly 
he did not fail to communicate to them what ‘was necessary 
respecting the peculiar manner in which it had been prepared, 
to tell them that the epistle was written by the hand of Luke, 
and at the same time not verbally dictated to Luke. Without 
such a notification none of the readers could have understood the 
postscript, especially ver. 22 and ver. 23. But, in a way which is 
easily conceivable, the notification was soon lost. 

What the readers found in the epistle was kept and considered, 
with reason, as the teaching and the admonitions of the apostle. 
And thus the epistle was regarded as one of Paul’s; it was written 
auctoritate Pauli, and, in reality also, Paulo autore,—wheresoever 
the epistle spread, it carried with it the information that Paul 
was its author. And how highly important did this epistle, 
designed at first only for a very limited circle of readers, become, 
even in the course of the next ten years, for the whole of Pales- 
tine, Syria, Egypt, for Asia Minor, too, in short, for all quarters 
where were parties of Jewish Christians who had not yet raised 
themselves to the Pauline stand-point. This epistle was, indeed, 
a document which contained a divine warrant for the complete 
severance of Christendom from the mother’s lap of the bodily 
Israel! For the Western Church, which from the first was 
entirely under Pauline influence, the epistle for the same reason 
did not possess this practical importance ; it had long before been 
rendered superfluous here by the Epistle to the Romans; the 
state of things as a whole which occasioned the necessity for an 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the East, had been obviated long before 
in Italy by the Epistle to the Romans. What wonder, then, 
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that the Epistle to the Hebrews should have spread there late 
and slowly; and if it did not spread there until after the Church 
of the West had closed its canon (in the beginning of the second 
century), if it did not spread until the period when every Church 
carefully adhered to ancient tradition, it is then easy to compre- 
hend, how hesitation should have been shown in opening up 
again the closed door of the canon for the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
till then unknown; it is perfectly conceivable how this epistle, 
which had no inscription and was un-Pauline in its style, should 
not have been acknowledged as Pauline ; and if, now, there had 
actually been preserved, say in Rome, from the time of Clement 
onwards, a notice of the existence of this epistle, but at the same 
time also a notice that Paul had not composed it himself—does 
not the opposition of the Western Church to the Pauline author- 
ship become doubly intelligible ? 

In the third place, the conclusion to which we have come 
respecting the circle of readers for whom this epistle was intended, 
beautifully harmonises with our hypothesis, that Paul was, at 
least indirectly, the author of it. The question indeed has been 
asked, why precisely the apostle of the Gentiles should have 
come to write to Jewish Christians in Palestine. We know, 
however, that the epistle was not written to churches, not even 
to a church, not to the Church of Jerusalem, but to a limited 
circle of individual Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, whose conver- 
ston had taken place not very long before. May it not have been 
such Jewish Christians as had been converted just about the time 
when Paul was taken prisqner in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. ss.), who 
perhaps were first awakened by Paul himself, during those seven 
days when as yet he went out and in in freedom (Acts xxi. 
27), and were brought to embrace Christianity by his powerful 
address (Acts xxil.)? What a great and profound crisis arose 
in those days among the Jews themselves, is evident from Acts 
xxiil. 9; even in the company of Paul’s bitterest enemies there 
were those who sought to frustrate the plot which was formed 
to murder him, by betraying it to the nephew of Paul (Acts xxiii. 
16). But, be this as it may, Paul was from that period so firmly 
rooted in his love for the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 17), 
and he so identifies his cause with that of this Church, that this of 
itself already suffices to explain, how he may have addressed a 
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writing to individuals among the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem. 
For, let it be granted also, that these individuals were not gained 
over to Christianity precisely through Paul’s personal influence, 
still Luke remained those two years in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 15, 
ss.; xxv. 1, ss.; comp. Luke i. 8, rapnxadovOnkots waow 
axpi8es), and thus the readers were certainly well enough 
acquainted’ at least with him, so that at his suggestion, and 
through him, Paul might address a writing tothem. The notice, 
too, respecting the former zeal of these readers (Heb. vi. 10; x. 
32, ss.) thus obtains a sufficient explanation. 

Finally, this hypothesis throws light on the passages which 
refer to an impending persecution, as well as the reference to the 
martyrdom of the yovpevor (xiii. 7.) The Epistle to the Philip- 

‘pians had been written in the year 62, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sent soon afterwards to the East. Just at that time the 
apostle James, son of Alpheus, had been stoned; the news of 
his death would just have reached Italy when Luke was writing 
the epistle.—Shortly afterwards, Luke, as well as Timothy, set 
out on a journey eastward, first to Asia Minor, but Luke (Heb. 
xiii, 23), certainly, also to Palestine. Luke returned back to 
Paul earlier than Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 11), standing faithfully 
by his spiritual father even to his death. Timothy also received 
a pressing charge to return (2 Tim. iv. 21), and would doubtless 
comply with it. Paul suffered martyrdom in the beginning of 
64. Among the revelations of the Holy Spirit, whose instrument 
he was, and which he has left behind him as an everlasting 
legacy, the Epistle to the Hebrews occupies a very important 
place. Itis the knife which completely severed and delivered the 
new-born church of the New Testament Israel from the maternal 
womb of the Old Testament theocracy. And therefore, it not 
merely had a significance for the Christian Church at the time 
when the Lord visited with judgment the unbelieving seed of 
Abraham, but it has a permanent significance, as a writing which 
will be lighted up anew in flaming characters every time the 
attempt is made again to drive back the Church, which has been 
perfected for ever by one sacrifice, within the limits of a Levitical 
sacrificial service and a slavish hierarchy, and again to hide 
behind a veil the access to the sacrifice of Christ, which stands 
freely and directly open to every individual. 


430 APPENDIX. 


LITERATURE. 


In the Patristic period we find, in Origen, only fragmentary 
explanations. The commentary of Theodoret is well known, 
and in many respects justly celebrated ; but Chrysostom, in his 
34 homilies, penetrates still deeper into the spirit of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

In the Reformation period Erasmus has furnished, in his 
Annotations (1516) and his Paraphrasis (1522), an excellent 
preparatory work for the grammatical interpretation of the 
epistle ; Zuingle, Calvin, Beza, Piscator, have; each in his own 
way, handled the Epistle to the Hebrews along with the rest of 
the New Testament writings; there are special commentaries 
by Oecolompadius (explan. ad Epist. ad Ebr. 1734) and Breuz 
(1751.) After that, it was especially Reformed theologians who 
applied their exegetical labours to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Chiefly to be named are Hyperius (Zurich 1587), Junius (1590), 
Drusius, Ludwig de Dieu, Jac. Capellus the elder, Ludwig 
Capellus, Cameron (Adnot. in Ep. ad Hebr. 1628, op. posth.), 
Heinsius, then Cocceius (Leyden 1659), together with a whole 
series of Federalists, in England Hammond and Whitby, the 
Armenians Limborch (Rotterd. 1711), Clericus, Wetstein, and 
Grotius. Of the Lutheran theologians only Hunnius (Frankf. 
1589), Joh. Gerhard (Jena 1641), Seb. Schmidt (Strasb. 1680), 
Sigm. Jac. Baumgarten (Halle 1763), and Calov (in the Bibl. 
illustr.), are to be noticed in connection with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the Rationalistie period: Morus (Leipzig 1776), J. D. 
Michaelis (Frankf. and Leipz. 1780)), Zacharii (Gétt. 1793), 
Heinrichs (Gott. 1792), Hezel (Leipz. 1795), Ernesti (Lect. 
Academ. ed. Dindorf, Leipz. 1795.) 

Belonging to our own century, are Storr (1809), Bohme 
(Lepz. 1825), Kuinoel (Leipz. 1831), Klee (Mainz. 18383), 
Paulus (1833), Menken (special commentaries and homilies on 
Heb. ix.—x., and Heb. xi., 1821 and 1831), Tholuck (Hamb. 
1836), especially, however, the profound and copious commen- 
tary by Bleek (Berlin 1828—1840). 


The Pusrisners having now completed the Fmsr Serres with the exception of 
the two supplemental Volumes noted below, beg to announce 


A NEW SERIES 


CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Tuirty-Two Votumes or rue Foreian TxeoroaicaL Liprary have now been 
published, and the time seems to have arrived to give a new impetus to the un- 
dertaking by commencing a New Series, and thus giving an opportunity of 
subscribing to individuals who might otherwise be deterred by the extent of the 
present Series. 

In thanking their Subscribers for the support with which they have been 
hitherto favoured, the Publishers would take this opportunity of requesting a 
continuance of such support, and they would earnestly vite all who are interested 
in the promotion of Biblical Literature to lend a helping hand by recommendation 
of the Series and otherwise, so that they may be enabled to carry out their plans 
with the fullest efficiency. 

The Publishers have now completed all the Works which they have begun, 
with the exception of a posthumous volume of NeAanpuR’s General Church His- 
tory, and the fifth volume of GimseLer’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, 
which will bring the work down to the time of the Reformation. Those two 
volumes will be supplied, when ready, independently of the New Series, to 
Subscribers to the First Series at subscription price. 

From the arrangements already made, the volumes of the same work will 
follow each other as far as practicable. The Subscriptions will be the same as 
hitherto, viz.,One Pound per Annum for four large Volumes demy 8vo, when 
remitted before 31st March in each year—after that date 21s. This last condition 
will be rigidly adhered to. 

No Subscriber is bound beyond the current year, but in every case of withdrawal, 
early notice is expected to be given. 

Intending new Subscribers are requested to intimate their intention as early 
as possible, either direct or through a respectable bookseller, with explicit 
directions for forwarding. 

The Publishers are happy to announce, that as their First Series commenced 
with Dr Henasrensere’s Commentary on the Psalms, so by special arrangement 
with the Author, the New Series begins with a new and greatly improved edition 
of his great work,— 


THE GHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


the sole right of publishing a Translation of which, in this country, they have 

secured. The sheets have been transmitted from Germany as printed, and the 

first volume is now ready. The Works at present in contemplation are the 
following :— 

BAUMGARTEN’S APOSTOLIC HISTORY; or, the PROGRESS of the 
DEVELOPMENT of the CHURCH from JERUSALEM to ROME. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M. 

STIER on the WORDS of the LORD JESUS. 

ULLMAN’S REFORMERS before the REFORMATION. ‘Translated by the 
Rey. Rosert Menzies, of Hoddam. 

Two or more VOLUMES of SELECTIONS from the STUDIEN und KRITIKEN, 
Translated by Rev. Dr W. L. AvexanprEr. | 

KEIL’S COMMENTARY on KINGS. Translated by the Rev. Dr Murpuy, of 
Belfast. 

KEIL’S COMMENTARY on JOSHUA. 


DORNER on the PERSON of CHRIST. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY T. & T. CLARK, 


38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FAIRBAIRN’S TYPOLOGY._-NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 18s., 


THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 


VIEWED IN CONNEXION WITH THE WHOLE SERIES OF THE 
DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 
Second Edition, Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
By PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, 
Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

“Tt is by far the soberest, most systematic, and most satisfactory work of the kind 
that we have yet seen, and will, we trust, every speedily obtain extensive reputation.”’— 
Church of England Quarterly Review. } 

“A learned, judicious, and truly evangelical work.”—Dr Pye Smith. : 

“T now say, No Bipiicat StuDEnr? should be without Mr Fairbairn’s Typology.” — 
Dr Samuel Lee, in his “ Events and Times of the Visions of Daniel.” 

“ A Work on Typology incomparably superior to any we have previously seen. It is 
not often that we meet with a book. on any subject, in which originality of conception 
and solidity of judgment are so thoroughly blended as in this.”"—Buptist Magazine. 

“A very important and valuable work. The inquiry is conducted in a way which 
refiects the highest credit on the learning, ability, and critical acumen of the author.’ — 
Witness. 


In 8yo, price 10s. 6d., 
A HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 
FROM KANT TO HEGEL. 


From rap German or Dr H. M. Cuarynius. 
By tae Rey. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Free Church, Aberdeen. 


With a Recommendatory Preface by Sir Wirt1am Hamriron, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 


Extract from Preface by Sir Witr1am Haminron :— 

“ Chalybaus has, by more than one work, established for himself the reputation of an 
acute speculator, a fair critic, and a lucid writer, while, in particular, these Lectures are, 
in Germany, universally recognised as affording a perspicuous and impartial survey of 
the various modern systems of German philosophy, at once comprehensive and com- 
pendious. This version of a work by no means easy to render adequately, appears 
eminently worthy of approbation.” ; 


In post 8vo, 
LECTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD. 
By M. VICTOR COUSIN. 
Translated, under the Sanction of M. Cousin, 


BY TOR We WIG Hil. 
Translator of ‘‘ Cousin’s Course of Lectures on Modern Philosophy.” 


The Publishers have had the honour to receive from M. Cousin, the advance 


cae of a New and greatly Improved Edition, not yet published, of the above 
work. 
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